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A LITTLE REVOLUTION 



CHAPTER I 

THE PAGE OF HISTORY 

Some one, it was said, had stolen the King's &lBe 
teeth. In the case of an ordinary man sudi a mishap 
would have been serious ; in the cose of a king it was 
tragic, and the more so for the note of ludicrous 
comedy connected with the event. Such larceny was 
unknown to the code, but it was thought that it 
must amount to hi^-treason. The King, for the 
lack of these, had to live on pap, and tbe court was 
decorated with broad grins. The royal lip hung 
helplessly and the royal words were not like a king's 
commands, but went slipshod in a mumble or sounded 
like a serpent's lisp. As we have said, the feelings of 
the courtiers were divided. Some thought that heads 
should fall for such a crime, some thought it was very 
funny; and one notable courtier who afterwards stood 
high in King Orlando's favour, although be was a 
foreigner and a Scotchman, said, "it was great im- 
prudence on the part of his highness not to be pro- 
vided with a second set." But who, as the Countess 
Clementine said on a giggle, *' who could ever have con- 
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a A LriTLE REVOLUTION 

templated such an event ^; and she landed again, 
feeling that the word " event " was disproportioned to 
the accident. But was it P Here was the King on the 
eve of the opening of Parliament reduced to bread 
and milk, and the King^s speech, which was to be 
delivered from the throne that day — what was to 
become of it P To talk about foreign relations being 
friendly in an inarticulate mumbling lisp. Ob, it was 
impossible! Of course there was a dentist in the 
capital, and he was sent for, and brought wax with 
which be nearly choked the King in taking a cast of 
the royal palate ; but he said it would take some days 
to " fabricate "^ a set : he would have said " make " m 
the case c^ an ordinary man, but royalty has its 
privileges — and what was to happen meanwhile ? Was 
the whole machinery of the State to stand still for 
want of a set of teeth ? 

The opening of Farliament, too, was not on that 
occasion an ordinary event. It was the opening of 
the House of Representatives after a general election, 
and after an election in which the Labour or Socialist 
party had succeeded in capturing a large number of 
seats. People about the court with salaries, people 
in the country with estates, people with shares in 
banks, or investments in railways, began to tremble 
for the Constitution, and it evidently was not a time 
when royalty could afford to make itself ridiculous, 
as it would if the King^s speech was delivered in 
inarticulate gibberish, lliere were those who thought 
that the ceremony should be postponed. I'hat it 
should be announced that the King was indisposed, 
ill — anything but toothless; for are not teetii the 
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THE PAGE OF HISTORY S 

indupensable appanage of rojaity P If the real facte 
were known, it was felt that it would be an initial 
moral triumpli for the Labour party. Their organ, 
a villainomly written rag, would inevitably say that 
they had drawn the teeth of the King, and that now 
privilege could do longer bite, but could only munch 
feebly with soft gums. Of course there had been 
crises in the affairs of Campania before. Campania 
was a State of dimensiooB incommensurate with its 
importance. It was always supposed that the State 
rested on the broad basis of the good-will of the 
peojJe, but as a fact, it existed as a State by reason 
of the ill-will of three rival but great countries, each 
one of which desired to annex the coveted princi- 
pality ; and it was their frowning greed and diplomatic 
threatenings which, like a triangle of forces, produced 
the stability of the minor, but by no means insig- 
nificant. State of Campania. Under these drcum- 
stoncea it is not difficult to understand that crises in 
Campania were very common. Scarcely a day passed 
without its scare. The atmosphere was panic. When 
one of the great rivals voted a larger sum in its 
swelling budgets for the navy, Campania held its 
breath and said it meant European war, and in such 
a fire Campania would be burnt up. A speech from 
a versatile sovereign of another great nation would 
make the teeth of the people of Campania chatter — 
if th^ had them. So it was obvious that, what with 
its own labour troubles and its harrowing foreign 
relations, it lived in exciting times ; but there was no 
exact parallel in the past to this untoward accident 
to a king who had lost his teeth. Some very scnipu- 
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loua people — and there were some of those about 
KtDg Orlando's court — spoke of the incident as 
"disgusting,^ and thought that such an event was 
*' unworthy of the page of history," a high-sounding 
phrase which sits pompously on a little State like 
Campania. Indeed, it is always the smallest States 
which talk the largest. A country whose statistics 
can speak for her has no need of rhetoric. But 
Campania's statistics were small, such as you might 
expect in the case of a dolPs house. But although 
her commerce was insignificant and her population 
by no means large, the people of Campania made as 
much noise with their gossip as a country ten times 
the size would have done. Campania, its court, and 
its Labour party, were always spoken of in connection 
with the "page of history," as if history kept a 
note-book. 

The crisis of which we — who are bound to be less 
select and more truthful than that proud page of 
history — have referred was acute while it lasted. The 
dentist was at his wits' end to repair the royal deficiency 
and " toiled terribly." There was a special meeting 
of the Cabinet to consider what ought to be done under 
the gaping circumstances, and it sat and considered 
the matter for some painful hours. The time for the 
meeting of Parliament was fast approaching when a 
hero came forward and offered his own teeth to his 
sovereign. Then came the all-important question — 
would it fit ? The Cabinet was unable to answer this 
question, and the dentist was summoned to ascertain 
ihe fact. Experiments were made, and it was found 
that although the plate was apt to leave the royal 
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THE PAGE OF HISTORY 6 

palate at oertaio awkward intetrals, on the whole 
they did fit. The hero retiied into olwcarity until 
his teeth were retanied, but his sacrilice was noted and 
appreciated in high quarters, and ultimately led to 
a ribbon and a star, which those in Campania who 
were, to use the vulgar j4irase, *' in the know," thought 
well merited. It was thus equipped that the King 
proceeded to open Parliament and to announce that 
bis relations with foreign States were of a satisfactory 
and friendly character, and that he would in the 
course of the ensuing session present for the considera- 
tion of his &ithful Commons measures dealing with 
Education, Licensing, Food for school children, Old 
Age pensions, Death duties, and a number of other 
Bills which no one for an instant thought would 
pass into law. The ceremony, notwithstanding the 
occasional fall of the curtain at untoward instants in 
the speech, was an exceedingly impressive one, and 
the King returned to the palace drawn by eight cream- 
coloured horses, two of which were lame, amidst the 
" loud plaudits of his loyal subjects,'" as the page of 
history would say. 
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CHAPTER II 

A SON OF THE MANSE 

We have inddentally had occasion to mention in the 
last chapter the wise utterance of one who became an 
important figure in Campanion history. I'his gentle- 
man, who was called Ferguson, bad seen that it was 
unwise for a king at any rate only to have one set 
of teeth. Although he was not a Campanian, and 
although he spoke the language with a guttural 
breadth which "Vas very unlike the genteel mincing 
of the rest of the courtiers, Ferguson occupied a very 
important position in Campania. He was what in 
Scotland is called " a son of the manse" — that is to 
say, his father was a minister of the Established 
Church. It is the ambition of many deserving Scotch- 
men to wag their heads in pulpits, and one may take 
it from the known caution of the race, that there is 
more to be made on easier terms by such a course of 
conduct than by following any other walk in life 
which is open to the big and plodding feet of the 
middle-class Scotchman. The Reverend Dr. Ferguson 
— for he had been made a Doctor of Divinity by an 
obscure university at a time when the Senatus Aca- 
demicus was at a loss for distinction to bestow their 
d^rees upon — was an excellent man. He was supposed 
to be a great metaphysician, and people said that he 
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A SON OF THE MANSE 7 

doubted the ezutence of a pbysicsl world altogether. 
But it is easy to get a reputation for learning among 
the ignorant, lie Doctor waa also said to have 
refuted Hame ; but there still seems to be some doubt, 
notwithstanding the vagueness of the statement, as to 
its accuracy. His wife, an excellent woman, treated 
her husband with a tolerant contempt, and looked 
after hi* bodily comfort. She was famous for her 
marmalade at a time before the manu&cture of that 
comestible upon a Chicago scale. And as to diseases, 
she knew the names of several, and the supposed 
remedies for some ; and really yon cannot say much 
more for the medical profession. It was perhaps this 
acquired trait in his education that determined her 
son to become a medical man, although he had been 
designed for the ministry ; and it was in the so-called 
practice of his profiession that he accompanied an 
imbecile nobleman to Campania in search of health, 
and at the same time to secure the obscurity of travel 
for the descendant of a long line of ancestors whoae 
names were, so to speak, the headings of the pages of 
English history. 

Li that delightful country where the climate is better 
than the odd assortment of weather which goes by that 
title in far Scotland, the nobleman in question, with 
the obstinacy which is called firmness but was really 
imbecility, made up what he had of a mind to reside 
for a time ; and such was the courtesy of the people of 
Campania when they ascertained how rich he was, that 
they all treated his mental short measure as a char- 
acteristic trait of his countrymen, and gave him an 
indulgent welcome. It was while thus resident as 
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doctor in attendance upon the Earl of Aberbeg, that 
Dr. Fergnson got bia chance and took it. They were 
in Campania at the time of a crisis. Not only were 
the great nations to which we have referred shaking 
fists at each other over the helpless head of poor little 
Campania ; not only were the statesmen of one of these 
countries insisting that its navy must be strong enough 
to beat that of the other two, while the statesmen of 
the second were planning how they could land two 
hundred thousand men on the shores of the first in a 
jiffy — but owing to all this mental trouble King 
Orlando was ill — really ill, mind you ; not merely felse 
toothless, but ill and in bed. People who had no great 
respect for that illustrious monarch — who when he was 
well looked and acted the part to perfection — went 
about with very long faces, for the heir to the throne 
was only a ciiild — and the question as to who was, in 
the event of the King^s death, to act as regent might 
have to be left to the "arbitrament of war^; that again 
was the Campanian phrase for its tea-cup convulsions. 
Really then this was a very serious crisis; and be- 
sides, the King was in pain ! It is impossible, without 
making this a medical treatise or sullying our genteel 
pages, to go into his symptoms. But it was evident 
from the frowns and twitchings which showed them- 
selves on the royal face, that there was something 
wrong in the royal inside. Of course the royal 
physician was in attendance, and the King was stuck 
all over with clinical thermometers, and the physicians 
made charts of bis temperature and etchings of pulse, 
and took drops of hia blood and perused them under 
high-powered microscopes,and made instructive cultures 
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from these royal corpusclea vith interesting scientilic 
results. Indeed, nothing that an tnqnisttorial science 
could do was left undone, except the cure of the 
patient; and from the horrible faces the King still 
made it was obvious that the hormoD; of the inward 
parts in which health mainly consists had not been 
re-established. It was the Countess Clementine who 
made the suggestion that Dr. Ferguson, who was in 
attendance upon Lord Aberbeg, should be called in, 
and this happy thought was conveyed to the King, 
although of course it was pooh-poohed and even 
thought an indelicate suggestion for a young woman 
to make by the King's physician. Indeed, it was said 
that here again Campania was on the horrible verge 
of another crisis. The court [Aysician had, it was 
said, threatened to resign — although there were many 
able constitntional lawyers who held that that could 
not be done — if Dr. Ferguson was called in. But as 
the pains were not relieved notwithstanding all the 
proud skill and minute inquiries of the King> doctor, 
at last the Countess''s suggestion was acted upon and 
Dr, Ferguson, "a son of the manse," was called in to 
consult with the learned gentiemen who were in 
attendance. The interview was a curious one. Dr. 
Ferguson was at that time unacquainted with the 
language of Campania, and the doctors of Campania 
althoogh they knew Latin — sufficient for prescriptions 
— did not know English, let alone Scotch. Their 
consultation, even with all the diagrams and charts, 
was not enlightening. However, Dr. Ferguson felt 
tbe royal pulse and looked at the royal tongue, 
smiled at the royal patient, and when he had spoken 
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in his own language to the court physician without 
making him understand — although be repeatedly said 
in the course of his haraogae, "Man, d'ye no ken 
what I mean F " — wrote a prescription ; and it was after 
taking Dr. Ferguson's draught, which was made up by 
the royal apothecary, that the King h^an to get well, 
and that Dr. Ferguson was, so to speak, a made man 
in Campania. 

We have all known great reputations standing like 
a pyramid reversed upon a small and apparently un- 
stable foundation. But Dr. Ferguson was a prudent 
man although young, and having scored a great success 
in the fortuitous recovery of the King, he was un- 
willing to make other essays in the same direction ; 
and when he was offered the position of Physician 
Extraordinary to the King he declined the appoint- 
ment. It is true that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
refused to attach any emolument to the office, which 
may to some extent have influenced Dr. Ferguson in 
hia refusal. But it is odd how fortune, sometimes 
at any rate, seems to stand a man's fri«id, and this 
refusal upon his part to accept the empty honour and 
responsible position was counted to him for modesty, 
and he was much praised for this virtue by people 
who did not possess it, but who thought to hide 
their lack by this expedient of admiration. Amongst 
all the doctor's admirers none was more enthusiastic 
in his praise than the Countess Clementine. Indeed, 
the doing of a good act ourselves strangely recom- 
mends others to us. It was the Countess who, as 
people say, under Providence, had suggested the calling 
in of Dr. Ferguson to the King; and as she felt he 
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wu ber prot^re she almost lond him, and it was no 
QnimportKDt thing in Campania to be loved by the 



The Coiinteat was the onl; daaghter of the Prime 
Minister, who Inistled with hair and temper. But 
althou^ he was as prickly at a hedgehog, he was 
r^arded as a great diplomatist. He had above the 
hedge on bis chin and lip a heavy dome of a brow 
which suggested thought, and be was so silent that it 
was not ea^ to discover whether the dome was empty 
or not. Indeed, it is the babbler gives himself away. 
A man who can hold bis tongue may well pass for wise, 
and certainly silence is the <»edential of a diplomatist. 
When the Prime Minister did speak it was generally 
to ask for smnething. He bad once asked a lady for 
her band, and bad got it. But bis silence after 
marriage preyed upon her, and as bis palace was like 
a graveyard and his great brow like a monument, she 
ran away with a young officer whose tongue clanked 
as much as bis sabre, and left the Prime Minister 
with the only child of their marriage, the Countess 
Clementine, who was only five years old, but who took 
after ber mother with her glib tongue and bright eye. 
The Countess grew np and made the mausoleum of a 
palace ring with laughter, and she chattered as only 
shallowness can. At the same time, although she was 
defective in that forte of silence she tried her hand at 
such diplomacy as falls in women's way, and had, as 
we have seen, even influenced for good State affairs, 
by preserving indirectly the life of the King and sparing 
the country the scramble for the regency. She bad 
early taken a fancy to the young doctor who was 
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leader to that aristocratic bear, the Earl who was 
decorating the capital of Campania with his vacant 
presence; indeed, she had early been to some extent 
his instructress in the soft Campanian speech, which 
rolls like round marbles while his own Scotch tongue 
trundles like broken rocks. It is curious to note how 
quickly a man will learn a language from a woman, 
at any rate will learn enough of it to make intercourse 
fascinating and intelligence aprightly. 

Dr. Ferguson was, when he arrived in Campania, a 
young man. He had had a somewhat adventurous 
youth. We have seen that he was " designed for the 
ministry," and hod disappointed his metaphysical 
father when be luid chosen to devote himself to science 
instead of theology. But while he was still at the 
university, which had at any rate antiquity to recom- 
mend it, he had led the somewhat rowdy life which 
was then thought to be the true curriculum for a man 
of the world, which is the ambition of most boys, even 
while the taking of a degree may be a proper subsidiary 
object. The Scotch students at that time all aspired 
to be men, and qualified themselves for that by being 
beasts. No doubt in that they had Darwin on their 
dde. llieir amusements were orgies of a rough kind. 
There was nothing mellow or refined about their enjoy- 
ments. They had boutsofstndy and boutsof drinking. 
It was in one of the latter that — when the drink is 
in the passions rise — Ferguson and a fellow-student 
quarrelled. Iliey were not quite certain as to the 
subject in dispute. But any matter is sufficient for a 
quarrel when yon have two antagonistic temperaments, 
and in youth when heat rather than logic is supreme, 
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ailments quickly turn to blows, and in the mel^ which 
came of their dispute Fei^uson struck his opponent a 
blow which put an end to the argumeat, and at first, 
it was thought, bad put an end to an unpromising 
career — but after long, doubtful weeks the lad re- 
covered, and resumed a course which had only been 
interrupted. There was an inquiry by the police, 
an investigation by the college authorities, in which 
it appeared that although the assault was proved, the 
provocation was undisputed. Those who were present 
when the accident happened, whose memories were not 
obfuscated, all said it was Harkness's fault; and in 
the end, as the man who had suffered had recovered 
consciousness, Ferguson was exonerated. But the 
stigma of the brawl clung to him. The memory of 
the "roaring" &n of such orgies disgusted him. He 
completed his curriculum as quickly as he could — and 
the recollection of an education which had been 
completed partly in lecture halls partly in beer 
cellars, although it has the bright example of some 
German universities to recommend it and. its rough 
athletics, so repelled him that be determined to shake 
the dust of that ancient town from his feet, and 
through the influence of one of his professors, who 
liked the lad, he was appointed travelling companion 
and doctor to the Earl of Aberbeg. 

The Countess had soon detected a strain of melan- 
choly in her protege, and that of itself recommended 
him. To a man a woman with a future is tiie desire. 
To a woman, a man with a past is an interest. 

It was really owing to Clementine's influence that 
Dr. Ferguson was, about six months after " the mar- 
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vellous core " of the King, as it was called, appointed 
to the important post of Assistant Secretary to tbe 
Board of Health, a bod; that is believed to correspond 
to our own noble Local Government Board. To this 
office there was a salary attached, and although the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tried to cut it down 
on the appointment of Dr. Ferguson, he did not 
succeed. But he was a conscientious official, and tried 
to cut down every one's salary but his own. It was 
upoa being gazetted to this important post th&t Dr. 
Ferguson gave up the office of travelling physician 
to the ''wanting^ Earl, and threw in his lot with 
the perilous future of the important State of Cam- 
pania. 
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CHAPTER III 

AN OLD FRIEND 

As we have seen, Dr. Ferguson was learning tbe 
langnage of Campania, and he soon knew it well 
enough to Busiest a main drainage sjratem for tlte 
ci^taJ. It is true this threatened to become another 
crisiB in the country. There was a cesspool party 
and a main drainage party; and the Chancellor was, 
from motives of economy, the leader of the former. 
He did not like the name of his party, but there was 
no help for it He advocated cesspools as the means 
of disposal of sewage. Re showed from obwc|uie8 
statistics that the death-rate of towns with cesspools 
was lower than the death-rate of towns which had 
adopted sewers. He, in a moment of inspiration, 
likened tbe drains to the serpents which coiled about 
lAOcoon and his sons. But Dr. Ferguson was firm 
for the water-carriage of refuse i and when Parliament 
was not considering the European crisis, or the advance 
of Socialism which threatened private pockets, which 
are the financial hearts of men — it was considering 
tbe private Bill for the drainage of Malaga and deal- 
ing with the sewage by a system of bacterial filter-beds. 
Althou^ tbe King was a strictly constitutional mon- 
arch — which means a monarch who lets his country go 
to the devil its own way so long as it pays his salary 
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and keeps up the royal palaces — it was whispered that 
he was in &vour of the main drain&ge party ; and it was 
again hinted that it was the Countess Clementine who 
had talked him over. Some of the sticklers for refine- 
ment sneered at the Countess for discussing aerobic and 
anaerobic germs in the interest of the Scotch doctor. 
But as success crowned her efibrts, the sneers were 
turned to praises in the end ; for sneers are curs which 
bark and snarl nntil they know their masters, and then 
they fawn and grovel in wriggling urbanity. It is a 
fact that after a strenuous all-oight sitting in the 
House of Representatives the Bill was carried by a stifli' 
cient majority, notwithstanding the penurious opposi- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in future 
the capital was to have a back door for its filth, and 
was to be clean and healthy. This was, in its way, an 
even greater triumph for the " Scotch doctor," as his 
enemies called hini, than the cure of the King by a 
simple black -draught — and as he was now a considerable 
person In Campania, he was of course complimented 
by having enemies and friends as implacable. It is the 
privilege of insignificance to be sat upon and oppressed. 
It is the privilege of greatness to be spat at, back- 
bitten, detracted from, and reviled. It is only medioc- 
rity that has a scatheless way. The detractors of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Bocutl of Health said he 
was young to be in such a position, and that it was his 
yontii and good looks which had commended him to 
the Countess Clementine, and that she had twisted the 
Prime Minister round her finger, although he was a 
diplomatist. But what diplomatist ever was a match 
for a woman P But through every corridor of the court 
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the winda of gossip blew, with some UBsavoary whiffs 
in their folds. There is no incubator of gossip like a 
court, unless it be a convent, and if we were to listen 
to the on diU of the court of Campania, we could puff 
out tumid pages to eternity. 

The overhearing of conversation is not gossip, al~ 
though it is eavesdropping. But eavesdropping is after 
all the function of the novel-reader, and we may there- 
fore allow our readers to overhear a conversation which 
took place on the high terrace of the Castle, which 
overlooked the lovely purjJe valley lying in a gentle 
evening mist of summer's making at the feet of the 
bastions and towers which crowned the abrupt rock. 
The sounds of the town below did not intrude but only 
suggested the evening's rest after toil, and the lights of 
the town began to prick the thin darkness. 

"Tell me," she said, "of your country. Is it like 
Campania?" 

"As like Campania, Countess, as I am like you. 
Yon see the fair landscape at our feet with the embers 
of day in the west, where the sun has gone away from a 
purple world. Everything is soft and beautiful. The 
birds' scmgs are liquid music melting in the ear. But 
my country — ah ! it is so different. It is uncouth like 
me. It is rugged like me. It is hard like me. It is stem 
like me; and yet. Countess, these countries which seem to 
give so little are dearer to the hearts of men than coun- 
tries that give too much. The tropics, like too fond 
mothers, spoil their children. But Scotland, although 
she half starves the bodies of her sons, is loved by their 
travelling hearts better than southern hearts can love. 
Is it mountains that make for patriotism F " 
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" I like to bear you talk," she said when at length 
he had brought Ms rugged speech to a conclusion. 

" But I thought it was beauty that men loved." 

"No, Countess, it is goodness men love; and beauty 
is only one aspect of goodness." 

"It was said," said the Countess, *'that beauty was 
only skin-deep. Is goodness only skin-deep too ? " 

" No, goodness is heart-deep." 

" Do you know Professor Friedlander ? " she asked. 
" He has invented a new philosophy." 

" Who has not ? Boys fly kites. Men invent philo- 
sophies." 

" But his philosophy," the Countess continued, " is 
practical. Indeed, that is what he calls it It is not 
a kite ; it is a flying-machine." 

" I want wings." 

" He who has inii^nation," said the Countess, " has 
the only wings with which men can fly." 

Could the gossips of Campania have overheard this 
silly talk — ^the talk that such soft twilights and soft 
hearts produce — 'they might well have anticipated 
another crisis in the affabs of the State. We are 
perhaps wiser, and can only surmise that the Countess 
was young and a woman, and that he was young and a 
man, and that under this crust of words there were 
living emotions. Really the overheard words of lovers 
are the poorest copy, for the sentiments which make 
moments volcanic are between the lines. 

But although the greedy ears of gossip did not over- 
hear this summer conversation on the terrace, the 
sharp eyes of gossip thought they saw a great deal at 
the gala performance, at the Opera, which took place 
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a few nights after, when Madame Cotoni sang to a 
delighted audience, some of whom took the horses out 
of her carriage, and drew her themselves through the 
streets to her hotel after the performance. Madame 
Cotoni was at that time making Europe ring with her 
voice and with her praises, and after the performance 
at the Grand Iheatre she gave a supper at the hotel, 
and some of the distinguished people of the capital 
were asked to her board. Amongst others the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Board of Health, and a young 
man who was called Prince Otto in his own country, 
and who, as the old plays lued to my, was ** in love " 
with the Countess Clementine, and who consequently 
had anything but friendly feeling for the risen Scotch- 
man who had made himself in a few months a person 
of power in the State of Campania, and a person of 
favour, so jealoosy surmised, in the eyes of Clementine. 

Dr. Ferguson owed the invitation to sup with the 
famous singer to his position and not to friendship, 
for althou^ fame had in the last few months made 
him familiar with her name, he knew nothing of her 
personally — or so at least he supposed until be was 
shown into the gilded saloon of the hotel. Then 
there was a surprise for him. He had met her before 
under curious circumstances, and the greeting that she 
gave him showed that she remembered the former 
meeting, for she said — 

" Ah, Doctor, do yon still read Milton ? '" 

And he answered — 

" Yes, and sometimes meet angels " — which showed 
that he also had a memory. She laughed, and turned 
to another guest. 
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It was thus that they had met some years before. 
In his father^s parish, which lies witli hirsute sides 
sloping to the Solway Firth, and from which over the 
glistening and prancing tide — for the young flood comes 
in with a bore and a tossing mane — you can see the high 
bold head of St. Bees, the torch-like furnaces of Cum- 
berland, and on a clear day the azure outlines of the 
Isle of Man against a sky of blue, he had spent his 
holidays, and at one time he nourished his soul on the 
splendid &re that Milton had spread for it. He woidd 
spend long summer days on the hills, now reading the 
gorgeous page, now letting familiar eyes stray over the 
beautiful world — but always too with the confidmt eyes 
of hope upon a great future. Ah, it is those forward 
looking eyes, those audacious hopes that make youth a 
palace, however in after days we may come with our 
broken wings to i-oost in a cottage of poor realities. On 
one of these great summer days be had in the afternoon 
fallen asleep amongst the heather while the big bees 
with yellow bands round their plump bodies boomed 
gently about him. But when he wakened from a sleep 
lined with summer dreams, he doubted whether he was 
yet awake, for he saw a maiden standing beside him with 
his book, a cheap copy of Milton's poems, in her hand, 
and over the top of the book two laughing eyes were 
looking at him, and the sweetest laugh fell on his ears 
that he had ever heard. To his imagination it seemed 
as if a mavis was singing in the lilac bush. He blushed 
very red, as boys will under such circumstances. 

" So,'" she said, " you like your book so well that you 
go to sleep over it," and then with a mocking air she 
read the first lines : — 
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" Of maa'a first disobedience, uid the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 

Sing, heavenly muse." 

And then the words ran off into lau^ter of the 
sweetest. 

The lad was now standing on bis feet with a bee 
glowing and a mind wondering. 

"Well," she said, "have you nothing to say to 
me i* No apolc^ to make for sleeping in my presence, 
Mr. Ferguson ? " 

She knew or guessed his name from having read it 
on the flyleaf of the Milton. 

" I am very sorry,'" be said clumsily enough, for be 
knew it was & silly thing to say, but great occasions 
never produce great words, at the time at least. 

*'Wel)," sbe said, "YW forgive you, but you must 
tell me all about yourself, for I am very curious," 

And she sat down on the hillside and waved her 
hand for him to seat himself as if they had been in 
a drawing-room. But Ferguson was, in his own jdirase, 
" so dumfoundered that he only stood like a sumph," 
until with a sharp word she said — 

" Come, I am waiting. Where do you live ? " 

And then he told her about his father the minister, 
a very learned man who feared God, and his mother 
a great housekeeper, and of how they wanted him to 
be a minister too, and how his brother bad gone 
away to sea, and much more ; and at the end, plucking 
up courage, he said, " And you, will you tell me who 
you are? You seem to me an angel from heaven." 
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" Oh you courtier ! " she said, laughing. ** Or is it be- 
cause you have been reading 'Paradise Lost' that you say 
such fine things ? But, alas, I am only a fallen angel." 

And she laughed again, and he thought her 
laughter sweeter than her words. And when her 
laughter passed away as the waves when they come 
ashore do in ripples, she told him that her name was 
" Alicia Crichton, and that she was on a visit at the 
Castle and had wearied of the people there, and had 
come to enjoy herself on the hills in company with 
the flowers and butterflies, and bow she had come 
upon a lad who had read himself to sleep with a 
dull book." " But I had walked far," he said, and then 
with a note of pity in her voice she said, " Poor boy," 
and although to be called a boy by any one else would 
have been an insult, to be called a " boy," and a " poor 
boy," by her, why, it was the very sweetest thing she 
had said. 

But then, all too soon starting up, she said she 
must be going back to the Castle, and he asked if 
he might go with her, to which she said — 

"No" — but added, "but you might" — she was 
turning over the pages of Milton as she spoke — *'you 
might come here another day and have a sleep, and 
if I pass this way I promise I will not waken you." 

And so it was arranged that they should meet again. 
He, getting bold, su^ested the very next day. But 
her modesty made it the day after. And he went back 
to the manse, feeling that the whole world hung limp 
like a festoon until Thursday. Iliis was the only occa- 
sion on whidi Ferguson had seen Miss Crichton as she 
was then, or Madame Cotoni as she was now. 
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A TRAGEDY 

It waa before the looked-forward-to meeting could Uke 
place that the tragedy occurred at the Castle. Lord 
Glen Kena had two sotu, and the world laid they were 
no great blesainga to him. His Lordship had been a 
man who drank deep and swore loud in his day. He 
had a temper which flared oat with Hidden passion 
and led to hasty deeds and long repentances. It was 
Bud that in one of these gosts his Lordship had killed 
a man who had put upon him a trivial insult, and 
that if he had been a common man instead of a great 
lord, he would have " swung for it." The eldest son, 
the Master of Minto, mostly lived away from home, 
for he spoke of the Stewartry as a " dull hole," and he 
preferred to ruffle it with dandies and gamesters in 
Edinbui^ or London. He was like the daughter 
of the hca-se-leech on his father^ parse, and his cry 
was " more, men." The second son was a cripple and 
much given to stody, and there was one daughter who 
held her head high, as all the Maitlands did — and 
that was the household at the Castle, for Lady Glen 
Kens, who had joined the Church of Rome, and did 
a great many good works, had died some years before. 
Owing to the fact that the money in his purse had 
almost run out, and that letters to his father about 
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hia honour, and a debtor''s prison and what not, 
brought no banker's draft in return, the Master of 
Minto had returned to the Castle to see whether he 
could persuade his father to lay another mortgaf^ on 
the burdened land. But his visit was inopportune in 
more ways than one. The harvest had been bad 
and the rents were in arrear, and the old lord swore 
that he had not " one penny to rub on the back of 
another," so that the visit did not promiHe to be a 
pecuniary success. But in another way it was more 
untoward. Miss Maitland, who held her head so high, 
had been sent away to a fine school in Paris, and the 
education she got there had taught her to despise her 
friends at home when she got back. She was, as the 
people in the Stewartry said, " a fine lady," and there 
was no one near the Castle that she cared to associate 
with. But she had to pay for her high bead by isola- 
tion, and the dulneas which accompanies ezclusiveness. 
It was under these circumstances that she had been 
allowed to ask a school companion, Alicia Crichton, 
to visit her in the summer, and it was that visit which 
coincided with the Master of Minto^s return to the 
Castle. His cripple brother bad, however, even before 
his coming, fall^i in love with the visitor; and in his 
case, as often happens in the case of those who are 
deformed, love struck a deep root. Very often the 
better favoured have love lightly, and are like some 
birds who can build a nest in any tree. But Douglas 
Moitland only lived in a library, and when he came to 
know what love was — and that it was life — he clung 
to it as a shipwrecked man clings to his plank in mid- 
ocean. And it was thus that he resented the coming 
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of his elder brother — for even before he arrived a.t the 
Castle he was prepared to be jealous of him. 

When the master did arrive in that "dull hole^ 
he fbniid that there was a bird singing in the sleepy 
hollow, and as he was a gallant and paid court to 
all women in a frivolous way, relying on his fine person 
for his conquests rather than on other qualities, he 
began to compliment Alicia, thinking that all women 
are to be won by praise of themselves or detraction 
of their rivals. It is easy from such materials to 
raise the fire of tragedy. The brothers despised one 
another, which is often the result of intimate know- 
ledge. Douglas regarded his elder brother as a selfish, 
careless man of pleasure, while the elder regarded 
his brother as only fit for a "dominie," and most 
teachers are held in contempt. But within a day 
or two they found they were rivals. So it was that 
one day from taunting words they got to blows, and 
as they were at the time of their jealous quarrel in 
the old hall of the Castle, which was hung with swords 
and targets, and arms of all sorts, " hung up for monu< 
ments," in their fury they snatched at weapons and 
were thrusting and parrying with a will to murder 
when the old lord, hearing the clanging noise of 
strife in his own room, ran to the hall, and in between 
his Cains of sons, and received a wound which put 
an end to the fi^t, but also, in the course of a few 
painful days, put an end to his life. It was thus that 
the Master of Minto became Lord Glen Kens. No 
man knew whose hand had struck the &tal blow, 
each brother accused the other, and in some moods, 
when a better &Bme of mind came to him, each accused 
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himself. But the iround and the catastrophe pat an 
end to Miss Crichton'a visit, and for a time at least 
to the hideous rivalry of the brothers. 

So it came about that although Dr. Ferguson spent 
many days on the hillside over the Firth, he never 
met the angel again until after the gala performance 
at the Opera. 
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PRINCE OTTO 

The supper was u brilliant aa flowers and frait and 
champagne and women's wit could make it. There 
was a magnificent bouquet upon Madame Cotoni's table 
which had been sent to her with King Orlando''s com- 
pliment! after the performance, and there were other 
floral tributes leas vaunted but perhaps more prized. 
But not only did the vines sparkle; men made jokes 
which courtesy let pass or kindness smiled at, and 
Prince Otto especially was, as those who admired him 
— and he was a comely youth — would have said, bril- 
liant. He was not unlike oth^ young men, having 
an excellent opinion of himself. But who ought to 
entertain such an opinion if it is not inexperienced 
youth ! He, as a fact, had never met any one in his 
life that he thought so well of, and that feeling of self- 
conceit is to a man what armour-plating is to a ship : 
it makes him more or less impregnable. It ia the 
doubt of oneself that unnerves the arm and is the 
spy within the camp that cripples campaigns. Some 
haxah critics took him less generously — thought that 
however much inordinate vanity might be a specific 
against the ** slings and arrows of outrageous fortune," 
it sat but poorly on his small ability and mean accom- 
plishments. Bat be was, to ase a vulgarism, in great 
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form that night at Madame Cotoni's and kept himself 
in " a roar," which is the best way to keep " the table " 
in the same noisy and hihmons mood. We all know 
how infectious mirth is, and many a poor joker points 
oat his humour by a timeous laugh. 

But although the Prince was the " life of the com- 
pany," there was within him a doubt which was gnaw- 
ing his sensitive heart. We have seen that in a gallant 
and respectful way he loved the Countess Clementine be- 
fore the "mushroom Scotchman* with his blade-draught 
and his main drainage came upon the sanitary scene, 
and that consequently he was jealous of Mm on account 
of the respect with which the Countess evidently re- 
garded him. It had got to his ears, which were always 
in the highway of gossip, that the Countess wrote notes 
to him, that after a dinner at the palace of the Prime 
Minister — for Prime Ministers of minor States live in 
palaces — they had wandered off in the twilight (scandal 
said they were almost dark) gardens, and could not be 
found. All this made his jealousy rampant, and he 
pawed the air. Indeed, not being a generous rival 
himself, he let fly some of the arrows of envy at his 
rival, saying be bad left his own country because he 
had made it too hot for him — and " Damme," be added 
with magnificent courage, " hell make Campania too 
hot to hold him too." 

This was no idle threat made on the Club hearth- 
rug, for the Prince added, with another mincing oath, 
" and any of you fellows can tell him I said it." All 
this happened before the hilarious supper party at the 
prima-donna^s hotel. But what was the surprise of 
the Prince to find the d — d Scotchman monopolising 
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the attention of the cantatrice. Tlie Chanoellor of 
the Exchequer, who sat on her right hand — and 
thou^t himself a brilliant talker, even upon other 
sobjects than the paramount one of cesspools and 
the budget, could not get a word in. The great 
singer and the young Scotchman had, it would appear, 
many subjects in common. He even, although he 
was a Scotchman — a member of a nation in which 
humour is not supposed to be indigenous — seemed 
to be making jokes, for her laugh, itself another 
cantata, would ring out when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had been saying nothing. Many persons 
suspected Fei^uson of making a laughing-stock of 
the incident of the opening of Parliament by a tooth- 
less king, and, if so, it was very bad taste. Others 
thought that he was vaunting himself at the expense 
of the royal physician. But Prince Otto thought 
there was more in it than mere personal pride, and 
made up his mind, as a brave man no doubt wonld, 
that the Countess Clementine should hear of Fei^son^s 
outrageous conduct. And when after the supper he 
walked home with some ordinary subalterns, he 
wondered whether "that barbarian wanted all the 
women.^ "But,^ he added with a vagueness which 
gave the threat an ominousness that mere lucidity 
could not have imparted, "gentlemen, he shall not 
have it all his own way in Campania, and any of 
you can tell him that I said it,'" and with a hiccough 
and a good-night he turned in. 
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POLITICS 

How Miu Crichton had become Madame Cotoni — 
although Feiguaon learned much of her history in 
the pleasant confidences of the supper-table and dur- 
ing a call upon the following day — he did not hear, 
and he was too careful to aak. It is an excellent 
rule, both in courts and in courts of law, never to 
ask a question unless you know the answer. In 
which case it would seem to the superficial to be 
superfluous to ask the question. But that is not so. 
He had even fought shy in his inquiries as to the 
events at the Castle which had led to the possible 
meeting on the heather hills overlooking the Solway 
being abandoned. But he heard much of her triumphs 
at the Scala and Covent Garden, tor although she 
could sing divinely she could speak well, and she had 
a laugh which gave feathen and wings to her arrows 
of speech, many of which had sharp points to them. 
So intimate were they while they avoided certain 
matters — and reticencea are the test of friendship — 
that she confided in him her desire to spend some 
time after her engagement in St. Petersburg in Cam- 
pania, and asked him if he would find a house for 
her. She had taken a fancy to the place, she said 
with emphasis, and she added, "since last night," 
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vhidi made the prefereace more personal; and there 
were some villas which stood high in the trees and 
had windows looking down the valley to the west, 
down which the Amo wound and flashed in the after- 
noon Bonshine. She would like one of these if he 
could find one which was to let for her — and if, 
she added with mischief in her eye, "it was well 
drained." 

It was quite an interesting piece of news to the 
people of Malaga that the great prima-donna meant 
to settle in Campania. Even the King, armed now 
of coarse with a perfect set, and with another in his 
safe in case of accident, was delighted to hear that 
Campania was to be so highly favoured, and indulged 
in recollections of I^icca and Titieis, which were 
greatly to the advantage of Madame Cotoni. In 
fact every one was pleased, except perhaps the Labour 
party, that Campania should he chosen as the resi* 
dence of a woman who had in two short but tuneful 
years made a European reputation — and what was 
more, a fortune. 

But the news that Dr. Ferguson had been entrusted 
by the great cantatrice with the duty of securing a 
residence, was thorns in the bed of Prince Otto. 
Iliere are men who cannot love unless they are in- 
stigated thereto by jealousy, and Prince Otto was one 
of these. While he imagined that the Countess had 
set her heart on the upstart, he felt that she was the 
woman who was made for him by nature — that she was 
beautiful he saw, that she was good he knew, that 
■he was clever was evident ; it was absurd that she 
should love a barbarian while there were other and 
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better men worthy of her affection. But now that 
the great singer seemed to favour this official who 
was looking after the drains of the city, he felt that 
it would have been a feather in his cap, which he 
wore with a conceited cock, to have won the love of 
such a woman. She too was beautiful; it waa im- 
possible to say whether she or the Countess was the 
more beautiful. She was clever. She had a voice 
which made Europe ring. 

Besides, since bis youth he bad always thought there 
was more romance in affection for an actress than for 
a woman in a private station, and here again perhaps 
it was the kudos which attached to such action, 
among the gaping, that made him think more of it 
than the *• secret, sweet and precious joys " of purely 
domestic life. But to have all the prizes, aa it were, 
snapped up from under one's very nose by the same 
man — a man who had made a sudden rise into estima- 
tion — it was abombiable for any one, but for a Prince 
it was intolerable. The Prince spoke seriously to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer about " undesirable 
aliens,^ but that great statesman did not see his way 
to introducing a Bill to turn all foreigners, including 
a colle^ue in the ministry, out of Campania ; and the 
Prince consequently formed a very low opinion of his 
capacity. 

That capacity was a fact very sorely taxed at that 
juncture by an event which has hitherto been only 
incidentally mentioned, and that was the return of 
a very great number of Labour members to the House 
of Representatives. The real difficulty was not so 
much the number of them, but the &ct that they 
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knew what they wanted. Most of the politicians in 
Campania called themselves Advandsta, or Retro- 
gressists or Standstillists, hut they all held their creed 
very lightly. Many of them were in the House 
because it gave them a distinction which merit could 
not bestow. Some because their wires got prestige in 
their country homes, as compared with the wives of 
others who were not representatives. Many because 
they regarded politics as a means to directorships, 
by which means slender incomes could he plumped 
out by the salaries. A few lawyers, who were not 
so strong in law as they might have been, saw in the 
House a way to the Bench which otherwise might 
not have been open to their attainments. A few 
"went in" because it was "the right thing." Many 
were there who were professional politicians who were 
prepared to take positions of emolument either from 
the gratitude of a minister that they served or the 
fear of a minister that they threatened. There was 
perhaps no harm in these motives, for even politicians 
are human beings after all, but the men thus prompted 
make but slack politicians and the parties they form 
are lax and incoherent. They are as a rule docile 
foUow-my-leader politicians. They struggle after the 
bell-wether of their party over the common of poUtics, 
or are herded with difficulty by the " Whips," who are 
the sheep-dogs of party, into the pens of division 
lobbies. 

But the new Labour party knew what they desired. 
They wanted a collectivist commonwealth, and the 
way to secure it was to use their power in Parliament 
to tax Dives out of existence. Capital they saw must 
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exist, bnt there wu no necessity why it should exiat 
in the hands of its preseat owners. The way to get 
it out of thoae hands was to tax the owners. Conse- 
quently the Labour party were pressing for measures 
expropriating landlords, and putting their lands into 
the hands of public authorities who were to let them 
to private individuals. The rents would relieve the 
people of all taxes. They were iu favour of death 
duties so heavy that it gave another inducement to 
people not to die, for they desired to make the 
State the residuary legatee, and only allowed the 
testator to leave by will some mementoes to near 
relations, lliey desired an income tax which would 
amount to the establishment of a profit - sharing 
business between the worker and the State, and would 
certainly counteract that inordinate love of life which 
might be engendered by the mountainous death duties. 
And as there was a silly party in power in Campania 
which was pledged to all sorts of nocial reform — old 
age pensions and other such measures — the new Socialist 
party had no difficulty in making it the catVpaw 
to pull the chestnuts of capital out of the fire without 
raking all the cinders on to the floor, as had been 
done in the revolution in France. But although this 
tendency was to be seen in a Socialist statute book, 
there were some far-seeing Statesmen — like the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who was himself a capitalist — 
who did not like the look of things, and who while he 
had to vote for the measures in question, had uttered 
some warning words about the sacredness of private 
property which it was said would lose him his seat 
for Weissnichtwo at the next election. You see 
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what a difficult part a politirian baa to playi and how 
determined the Socialists in Campania were. And 
while the Chancellor did not see his way at the 
instance of Prince Otto to introduce a Bill to send 
Dr. Ferguson — now " Von Ferguson," by the way — back 
to Scotland, he foresaw a time when the workmen 
of Campania would not suffer aliens to come into the 
country to compete with them — nay, when they would 
not allow articles made in other countries to come into 
the marts and markets of Campania, and so deprive 
the workmei in the home industries of the employ- 
ment which they would undoubtedly secure if the 
foreign products were excluded by protective tarifis 
from entering the country, F^m this it will be seen 
that, however wrong he may have been in his praise 
of cesspools, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
aorrowA]l like a certain biblical character who was 
asked to moult his riches^because he had great pos- 
sessions ; but he waa also far-seeing enough to forecast 
the perilous future of that great industrial community 
of which, as the Westminster monument of Campania 
would some day say, he was one of the "brightest 
ornaments," and therefore he played for safety. 
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A NINE DAYS' WONDER 

But while these great issuee were being worked out 
in the political world of Campania, quite as important 
issues were at stake in quite private places. Thus 
the Prince, with a pettiness which was unworthy of 
his overweening estimate of himself, had, by well- 
directed gossip, managed that the Countess should 
be informed that Dr. Ferguson was *' house-hunting," 
and further, that it was evident that there had been 
intimate relations between the leech and the nightin- 
gale before the date of the supper after the gala 
performance. Now, we. have gathered that no words 
of love had passed between the Countess and Dr. 
Ferguson. But after all words only come in the wake 
of affection. She was, as we have seen, a delicate 
woman ; he wa^ a rough rock of a man. But it is 
between such opposites that natural affinities spring 
up. As she was weak she admired strength^ as he 
was strong he was drawn to refinement. It is strong 
men like Wordsworth who find in flowers prompters 
to thoughts "too deep for tears." Why, children 
pluck them with short stalks and stick them in their 
bodices. 

It was thus then that the gossip which the brave 
Prince had set on hot foot, when it reached the 
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Countess disgusted her. She was clement in her 
judgments as a rule, but with a kiud of shudder 
she said to herself, '"An actress too'' — like a woman 
a little unjust to her rival. "They have known each 
other long, and now he is seeking a house for her 
here. Oh, it is brazen,'" and she dried with her 
handkerchief some hot and vexed tears which came 
into her angry eyes. But women, although they are 
women, have something angdic in them, and it was 
perhaps in consequence of the feeling that upon the 
strength of a tramp of a rumour — which very often 
carries infection from place to pUce, the shuttle of 
the web of disease — that she had been unjust to the 
man in her thought and her' shudder, that evening 
at the stately dinner with her father, which was 
more like a procession than a meal, she mode up 
for her injustice by her generosity. The Prime 
Minister, heavy with thought, ate in silence, and the 
meal went on with a solemnity which might be good 
for digestion, but might well have been a vestibule 
to melancholia, until with ponderous words he said — 

" Clementine, Von Humbolt is going to resign.'^ 

" What ! the Minister for Foreign Affairs P " she said. 

"Yes," he continued. " It is an important post — 
most important. I may say although we have troubles 
at home, we have affairs abroad." 

This weighty utterance was sufficiently enigmatical 
to keep up a colossal reputation. 

" And who will taJie his place ? " 

" Ah,'" said her father, as he left off on the tantalus 
verge of a delicious sip, " Ah " — and then he paused 
impressively. 
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"Would the Chancellor of the Exchequer do?" 
asked Clementine, feeling her way. 

" Impossible," said the Premier, with a slow dedsive- 
uesB which aoimded like doom. "He has estranged 
the Labour party." 

*' Then who is there ? " 

"I have been thinking of the Assistant Secretary of 
the Board of Health," said Prince Hiblets. 

" What ! Dr. Ferguson ? Oh, that would be excel- 
lent," said Clementine, and it wax here her generosity 
came in, for she could not forget the rumour about the 
house-hunting and the former friendship which the 
Prince bad put m her head through the muddy channel 
of scandal. 

" He is prudent," said the ftemier, as if weighing 
things. " He has ingratiated himself with the Labour 
party by the Drainage Bill, and has not pledged 
himself to the legal spoliation of all who have for the 
benefit of those who want. Besides, there is no other 
body." 

T'he last, at any rate, sounded a weighty reason. 

** I am sure he is the best man. Besides, he knows 
other countries, has travelled," Clementine continued, 
heaping, as she thought, coals of fire on his fickle 
head. " What does the King say ? " 

" I have not yet put his name before his Majesty," 
said Von Hiblets, " but I have no doubt — ^" he added 
without finishing a sentence which left nothing unsaid. 

And it was thus that the most important step that 
had been taken in internal politics in Campania for 
many years was decided, and that in a week or so 
afterwards it became known that the King hod been 
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pleased to approve the appointment of Von Ferguson 
to be Minister for Foreign Aflairs for the kingdom of 
Campania. Nothing like it hod been done in any 
European country for centuries. Here was a young 
foreign adventurer who had not been more than a 
year and a half resident in the country, who had risen 
from the very ground level of a travelling doctor 
to the top of the tree. As we have seen, Campania 
lived upon foreign affairs. It was upon the jealousies 
of Europe that she subaiited. Not a move on the 
chess-board — the checkers of which are countries, the 
pieces kings and castles and bishops and knights 
and pawns — but affected the little country which lay 
in the envious midst of nations which were all at 
the same time footpads and police. To be Foreign 
Minister of such a State was to be like the spider 
at the centre of the telegraphic web, or perhaps more 
accurately like the fly in the web, with greedy spiders 
all round with appetites restrained by prudence, for 
it was felt that after all the gobbling of a fly might 
lead to a war which might wreck a continent. 

It was therefore more than a nine days' wonder 
in Campania. It was a shock to Prince Otto, a 
surprise to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a gain, 
it was said, to the Labour party, a joy to the angelic 
side of the Countess Clementine's nature, a giddy 
bei^t to Dr. Ferguson, " a son of the manse." 
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CONSTITUTIONAL METHODS 

The Labour party was of course determined to abolish 
the Hiddar House, a^ their House of Lords was called. 
That house stood in the way of the will of the 
people, and the will of the people was, according to 
them, to nationalize all the means of production, ex- 
change, and distribution in Campania. It is quite 
true that the great majority of the people in that 
State did not care a fig for any such thing. They 
wanted, of course, to have more than they had got. 
They wanted to have a better time than they had. 
But BO long as they were prosperous and happy, they 
did not grudge other people some prosperity ; and 
they were not at all convinced that if railways, for 
instance, were managed by the State instead of a 
company, the third class fares would be any lower. 
It was a militant section of the people who saw their 
opportunity to talk and thrust themselves into promi- 
nence by a cry, that was in favour of all these drastic 
changes in the constitution. 'Iliere are always some 
persons who profit even by a storm which sti-ews 
wrecks along the shore, and in the days of cheap news- 
papers the man who is most reported — although he 
may not be most read — is most respected. So it was 
that Herr Stichel and his blatant following never lost 
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an opportunity of insisting on the abolition of the 
Riddor House. Hen Sticbel himself had been a shoe- 
maker, and perhaps not very good at that ; but he did 
not stick to his " tast,^ and became an raptor, a talker, a 
leader. He was bitter, because many, notwithstanding 
his assertion of the equality of men, were better than 
he. Not merely better off — that is a small thing and 
can be remedied if a man has the spur of envy and the 
will to work — but better in ways which could not be 
remedied : better in heart, better in character, better 
in mind. With these defects his bitterness may be 
forgiven him. His speech was of the ordinary people's 
sort. Ilie hereditary principle, although some colour 
had been given to it by recent science, made him 
angry. To suppose that men could be bom l^slators 
was ridiculous. Why, half the nobles had not sense 
enough to earn their bread, and would have starved if 
they had not been bom with a silver spoon in their 
mouths. But we wanted to change all that. Why 
should they have silver spoons while our children 
starved? What was the Riddar House except a drag on 
the wheel i and who wanted a drag on the wheel when 
the coach was being hauled laboriously up the hill 
against the opposition ofthose who had got possessions 
by theft in the past, who desired to keep these ill- 
gotten gains by the assistance of that receiver of stolen 
property — the law — in the present ? No, we must get 
rid of the drag, or the sprog, or whatever it was. It 
wasnM; even ornamental in those days, with its silly 
robes like dressing-gowns, and crowns and coronets 
Qpon feather-heads. If you wanted to see the real 
unemployable in Campania, go to the Riddar House. 
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Now all this sort of thing — the froth of speech, or 
the foam at the mouth of democracy — had its effect 
upoD the silly sheep of politics and upon the privileged 
class which exercised legislative functions by virtue of 
birth. It was obvious th&t now, at last, the institution 
of the State, which is more sacred than the Church, 
viz. property, was io danger ; and the fear touched most 
people in the most nervous part of their constitution, 
'*the pocket. *" But when there is a crisis there is 
also a man, a hero, to deal with it ; and now that the 
Labour party had reared its hundred heads in the 
House of Bepresentativea and was threatening the con- 
stitution — which is established for the preservation of 
those who have got, however they came by their pos- 
sessions — it seemed to the Countess Clementine that it 
was high time to draw the teeth of the democracy ; and 
she thought that the way to do that was to corrupt Herr 
Stichel. Not that she thought of the grosser form of 
corruption which is by bribery. She did not think 
even of the more veiled form of corruption which had 
occurred to the Prime Minister — of giving the leader 
of the Socialists the office of Assistuit Secretary to 
the Board of Health, which was vacant in consequence 
of the promotion of Dr. Ferguson. She had an idea 
that persuasion might be a means of corruption, 
especially if the persuading tips were those of a pretty 
woman. It was from this seed idea of the Countess 
Uiat certain umbrageous consequences grew. By the 
assistance of Dr. Ferguson an interview between the 
Countess and the social democrat was arranged, and 
the new Foreign Secretary had himself promised to 
be present on the occasion of the momentous meeting. 
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At first, hotrever, the implncable socialist refused to have 
anything to do with the Countess. In vain is the net 
set in the sight of the victim. He saw the meshes, and, 
to tell the fcruth, he was a little afraid of being caoght 
in them. His ^'native heath'" was the platform — there 
he was himself, a loud-speaking, vituperative, abusive 
orator, with s voice that outclarioned the mob's uproar 
and came out " top dog " in the deafening match. But 
in a boudoir be felt undone. No platform ways would 
do there. He could not shout down a countess. What 
did she want with him ? Did she think that soft sawder 
would stop the triumphal march of socialism, which was 
to make " man and man the world oW, brothers " P 

But Dr. Ferguson, although complimented by hear- 
ing Bums quoted in a foreign tongue, said that he had 
found the Countess a singularly intelligent woman. 
She was interested in this new development in politics, 
and she was convinced that she would hear the truth 
about it, and the best of it, from Herr Stichel. It 
was of course merely a private iuterview that she 
sought, and had, although she was the daughter of 
Prince Hiblets, the bead of the Government, no political 
significance. Indeed, the Prime Minister knew nothing 
of the matter, and he. Dr. Ferguson, was only under- 
taking the arrangements for an interview as a matter 
of friendship to the Countess, <uid he hoped he might 
also add friendship to Herr Stichel. This tribute 
tonched the heart of the one time shoemaker. Here 
was the Secretary for Foreign Ailairs calling him a 
friend. Not that he was blinded thereby. He knew 
that all politicians wanted something for themselves 
as well as for their country— of course. Perhaps Dr. 
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Ferguson b&v that the throne would be in commission 
one of these days. Perhaps he saw that at the mere 
reverberation of the tread of socialism, the old in- 
stitutions founded on force, on theft, on privilege, 
on rank, began to tremble to a fall. He too was 
an adventurer (there was candour in the "too") — 
perhaps he thought of throwing in his lot with labour. 
Well, Herr Stichel thought, that showed some sense 
for a Scotchman, and he was prepared to use any 
man as a lever to assist him in his own rise. So after 
some reluctance he consented to meet the Countess, as 
it were, under protest. For an instant or two the 
democrat thought that it was possible she might have 
taken a fancy to him. Women, he told himself, always 
worship the rising man. Vanity can put strange 
thoughts in a head, hut the shoemaker made brass 
of his heart to withstand the melting of her smiles. 

The interview, which took place in one of the 
smaller rooms in the Prince's great house, was in- 
teresting. The Countess was looking young and very 
pretty amongst the flowers with which the room was 
decorated, for it is the fashion of to-day for the 
garden to invade the drawing-room ; and she rose as 
Herr Stichel, accompanied by the Foreign Minister, 
entered and came half-way across the room to meet 
him. lliis of itself upset the shoemaker's calcula- 
tions. He had expected to find in the Countess the 
great lady, and yet she came half-way across the 
room to meet him, 

** It is veiy good of you, Herr Stichel, to consent 
to this interview. You see I am very ignorant of 
politics ; but no one can be blind to the fact that in 
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Campania, and in every European country, there ia a 
new creed — a creed which in some aenaes seems quite 
old, for it is found in the New Testament — and that 
the new creed is going to have a great influence on 
the lives of the people. Now I know that we both 
have one wish in common, and that is, to do the very 
best that can be done for the people of Campania 
— perhaps even that is too small a wish, and I ought 
to say the people throughout all countries, and I 
wanted to hear from yourself how it is to be done. 
Of course I have read much that you have said, as 
reported in the newspapers; but that only made me 
anxious to hear more, and consequently I asked this 
interview, and it is very good of you to come and 
tell me something about Socialism. Of course I have 
read Marx and Engels, but I think one learns more 
by word of mouth than by word of print. I like to 
talk with men, not with printed pages." 

This speech again disconcerted Herr Stichel. He 
had imagined that he was to be told the error of his 
ways, and here was & beautiful young woman — he was a 
man and had eyes — and a Countess, who was wanting 
instruction from him. She had read Marx and Engels 
— why, he only knew their works in translations, and 
bis own creed was a poor hash of their joints. 

" Countess," he said, turning his cloth cap (he wore 
a doth cap because he understood a gfeat English 
socialistic leader had seen the error of the chimney- 
pot, and had adopted the softer headgear) round in 
his hands. (The uneducated never know what to do 
with their hands, and the half learned only pocket 
them.) "Countess, it is a great pleasure to me to 
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know you, and I have to thank Dr. Ferguson for 
having arranged this interview. You are quite right. 
Although many 'people say I have an axe to grind, I 
only desire to do what is best for the people." 

" An axe to grind," said Clementine with a smile, 
''makes one think of the French Revolution, hut I un- 
derstood that your methods were to be constitutional." 

" Yes, votes are better than guillotines. We want to 
effect our object by means of Acts of Parliament." 

"But Acts of Parliament are force after all, are 
they not?" 

"Quite right; but the question is in whose hand 
the weapon is. It boa been in the hand of privileged 
classes — of men of rank, of men of wealth. The 
sceptre — for the king is nothing — passed from the 
nobles to the middle classes, and now it is to be handed 
over by Act of Parliament to the proletariat." 

"So that it is to be a revolution after all, but 
taken by inoculation as we do the chicken-pox, to avoid 
the smail-pox of a French Kevolution. Is that it ? ^ 

"That is so," said Herr Stichel, registering her 
metaphor. 

"And what do you say to this passing on of the 
sceptre, Dr. Fei^uson," asked the Countess, for she 
thought the conversation would be better if it was 
more triangular. 

"IP Oh, I am an old Conservative, as you know. 
I want to keep all I have got that is good, but to 
stretch the old eo as to make room for the new. 
I believe in revolutions, but not revolutions to be 
got over in a few weeks like the chicken-pox, but 
to go on slowly and surely That is where I think 
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Herr Stichel is wrong. He it in too great a harry. 
It is like a child that plants its garden to-day, and 
Tints it to-morroT, expecting to find flowers and 
fruit. Nature is a conjuror, but has no such ileight- 
of-hand as is expected of her ; we ought to bide her 
time. Revolution by war, or by Act of Parliament — 
why, we are too impatient ; it ought to be evolution 
by growth. But you see I used to be a physiott^^st." 

Iliis waa the safe vague talk of a philosopher. 

"But," said Clementine, "what if the organised 
forces of society are too strong for this tide, Herr 
Stichel, which is rising — what will happen P " 

" What will happen P What will happen 7 " he stud 
in his best platform manner. ** What happens when 
the tide rises against a child's sand castle? It is 
swept away." 

"Ah, but that means not a peaceful revolution, 
bat a revolution by violence, does it not ? " 

** True," he said ; " but the tide must assert itself." 

** Well," said the Countess, " it has really been most 
interesting talk with you, I like to have my informa- 
tion at first hand ; I never believe in edited speeches. 
Now I know that your methods are really constitu- 
tional; that you deprecate bloodshed as much as I 
should, but contemplate only the capital punishment 
of a nation in the last resort. It has been most 
interesting. I donH know how to thank you sufficiently. 
Yoa really have given me confidence in the future." 

And with this nice speech she held out her hand to 
the shoemaker and smiled upon him with her sweetest 
smile — which did more than her words; and so the 
momentous interview ended and Herr Sticbel was 
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showD out throu^ mirrored drawing-rooms aud won- 
dering lackeys, who saw hia cloth cap with contempt. 

"Well," said Dr. Ferguson, "what do you think 
of the firebrand ? " 

"Not much," said Clementine. "I don't believe in 
his constitutional methods. These men want to be at 
the head of things ; they will go up the stair if it 
offers, but if not they will use the scaling-ladder." 

" True ; but Herr Stichel is not a brave man. Hia 
enthusiasm is for himself, not for his cause. It is only 
when a man forgets himself that he is dangerous. 
Still, I agree that if he saw his way he would fire the 
train which would send Campanian institutions to the 
right-about and establish the rule of the people by 
the people for the people, and a nice mess they would 
make of it. Such people ! " 

" The whole world has veins of molten metal in it. 
Sometimes these only cause perturbations of surface 
whidi we call earthquakes. Sometimes they find vent and 
we call them eruptions. We have our little Vesuviuses 
here. I wonder when he will become active." 

" Ah, who can say ? The phenomena depend upon 
cosmic influences rather than upon human initiative, 
Campania must have its diseases like other countries. 
No one can tell faow they come, how long they will 
run, or what is the cure. You see I am a doctor still." 

" But you cured the King," said Clementine, with 
a reference to history. '* Cannot you cure the people F " 

There was not much, it would seem, in this conversa- 
tion that even Prince Otto could have been jealous of. 

People do not make love, he would have thought, 
on stilts. But there he would have been wrong. 
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THE TEA-COP STORM 

Madame Cotoni had had a wonderful seaaon in St. 
Petersburg. That costive capital had gone mad about 
her voice, and praised her acting as much as her 
singing. "Rarely," it was said by writers who were 
paid by her agent — such is the incorruptibility of the 
I^^ss — " rarely has there been such a combination of 
dramatic power with musical talent.^ And although 
the writers were paid they spoke the truth. It is not 
to be thought that the purchase of papers is in the 
interest of lies — it is a part of the science of adver- 
tisement. We have known excellence which passed 
unnoticed for want of a bribe. But when the palm is 
touched, there is always something true to be said 
about the briber. We cannot ourselves draw the line 
between legitimate advertisement and corruption. 

So great was her success in the fastidious East, that 
the bourgeois West sought to secure her services, and 
through her agent she was offered a fabulous sum to 
sing in New York, Boston, and other eccentric centres 
of the universe. America commands most talents 
because it pays for them with its immortal dollar, 
which is the only thing that is immortal in that great 
country. Her agent tried to persuade her to accept 
these dazzling offers, almost went beyond the limits 
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of his agency by iDsisting upon her acceptance, but 
Madame Cotoni bad ber ca[»ices — tbat u one of the 
privileges of being rich ajid great — and she said, "No, 
not at present." She was tired ; wanted a rest. She 
had bought a villa in Malaga in Campania, and 
meant to go and rest there. It would do if she went 
to America in " the fall "" ; and although the agent, who 
was paid by commission, was in despair, be could not 
move the obstinate lady, and he accounted for the 
caprice, as a vulgar mind will, by supposing tbat 
there was some man at the bottom of the foolish 
resolve, and in his own mind he fixed upon Dr. 
Fei^uBon, who had in fact secured tbe beautiful villa 
in Malaga to which Madame was about to retire. 

It was thus that Madame Cotoni instead of being 
in America " coining money,^ as her agent said, " for 
herself and him,^ was in her villa in Campania when 
certain stirring events directed the interested eyes of 
Europe to that small but significant country. 

A Bill had been introduced into the House of 
Representatives to limit the amount that a man might 
dispose of by will. In future a man was not to be 
allowed to dispose of his property after he had done 
with it, but OS a special and tentative coucession, 
he was to be allowed to deal with one-third of the 
amount of which he might die possessed by will, and 
the remaining two-thirds were to go to the State. 
There were many who thought that this concession 
as to the one-third was too generous. Herr Stichel 
and his party excused it on the ground of constitu- 
tional methods; but they felt strongly that as a man 
who had made a fortune had done so in a State by the 
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I of the State, and could not without sudt 
asastance have amassed anything, the leaulti of hia 
thrift indubitably belonged to the State; and this 
cogent reasoning, as it can be well understood, con- 
vinced a great number of people. 

Bot of course every one in the House of Repre- 
aentatives except "the left,^ that was the Labour 
quarts, was against the Bill. The Labour members, 
who had nothing to leave and were supported by 
l^ade Union funds, thought that this holding of 
the lidi to ransom was right in principle of course. 
Everything that was inherited by the State in a 
sense belonged to them. They were united, therefore, 
as to the principle of the Bill, although some of them, 
envious of the idea that a man was still to be allowed 
to account a third of what he had saved his own, 
determined to modify it in Committee. It was not, 
however, the Labour members, who were united in 
favour of the Bill, that passed it. It was the 
"wobblers" who did that. There were many so- 
called " liberals " in the House who had talked a good 
deal of what they thought was harmless socialism, to 
their constituents. You must get votes, and '* social 
I^islation ** sounds excellently. But now these birds 
of rhetoric came home to roost. They were reminded 
of their pledges by constituents who had too good 
memories. They had to vote reluctantly for the Bill, 
but they knew that the Riddar House would throw it 
out, so they would make the best of both worlds, 
keep the votes which sent them into Parliament and 
keep the right of bequest, which was also dear to 
tbem. Some of the Standstillists of course voted 
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against it, and were in certaio places burnt in quite 
recognisable effigy. But the Bill passed the House of 
Representatives by a small majority. 

Then came the tug-of-war. What would the nobles 
do P If they rejected it, they were threatened with a 
Bill altering the constitution, abolishing their house ; 
for the will of the people is great, and like truth — 
although that is the only resemblance — it must prevail. 
The nobles feared for their gilded hereditary chamber. 
If they did their duty now they would, by being done 
away with, be prevented from doing their duty on some 
other, and perhaps more important occasion. Would 
it be wise for the Riddar House to commit suicide from 
a mistaken sense of duty. It was, of course, very pro- 
voking this " filling up of the cup," as it was beauti^lly 
called. But they themselves would in all probability 
be abolished, and so their usefulness would cease, and 
one of the principal ornaments of Campania would 
pass away. It was true the Bill was a bad one. It 
was a nail in the coffin of thrift; it would put an end 
to saving, and discourage the accumulation of capital 
in private hands. All that would be disastrous to the 
nation; but still, would it not be more disastrous if 
it lost the Riddar House, if it gave up the principle of 
hereditary legislation P If the democracy was going 
to shoot, was it not common prudent^ for the nobles 
to "come down^P Besides, they had always one little 
flattering unction to lay to their little ermined souls, 
and that was, that even if the Bill did pass the bouse 
of the nobles, it never would receive the royal assent. 
So the nobles would have all the credit of having 
bowed obsequiously to the will of the people, when 
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ODce defioitely exjncssed, and would also have the 
satisfactioii of feeling that a measure of confiBcation 
had not beeo placed on the statute book. Ilieir 
whole puBillanimous hope was in the king. So the 
Riddar House passed the Bill hy a majority of two 
votes, hot it was not the "contents" that had it. 

The country was now in a state of great political 
exdtement. The lower orders made their will known 
by explicit processions to the Malaga Park with 
bands and banners. Herr Stichel was addressing a 
crowd in the park from a dogcart. The crowd were 
desirous now of " filling up the cup " for the King. 
Rut the horse, having eaten alt the grass within bis 
reach, moved on, and the orator was precipitated to 
the ground in the middle of a cogent sentence, and 
although he only got some contused bruises, he was 
for a week at least, while these were fading from 
purple and blue to yellow, regarded as a martyr to 
the cause. A reputation may be made by means of 
the greed of a horse. Several members of the House 
of Representatives and of the Riddar House who had 
voted against the Rill bad their windows broken, tt 
is thus that light is tiirown upon political questions, 
and the demonstrators had even the good taste to go 
and ** boo " before the palace of the King. 

No wonder then that other European sovereigns 
were interested in the news from Campania. They felt 
that if such things could be done in the green tree 
of a sapling State, they might look for worse in the 
dry of liieir own spreading umbrageousness. 

Iliere was one curious feature of the triumphant 
progress of the procesaion, and that was when, on the 
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return from the park it passed b^ore the villa in 
which Madame Cotoni was residing, it stopped and 
after great cheering it &voured her, as a musician, 
with a vociferous rendering of the song which was 
then popular on the nether stage and barrel-organs, 
" Oh ! ain't she a ripper, that's all.*" It was said in 
the newspapers that this incident was only rivalled in 
history by the way in which the Germans, when they 
were on their conquering march on Paris, respected 
the studio of Rosa Bonheur. 

But although they exorbitantly applauded the singer 
they incontinently " booed " the King, and some of the 
unrefined mob even gave utterance to some indelicate 
jokes as to whether the King had found his teeth 
and would bite bis people, for even that private 
matter had come to glaring public knowledge. But 
there was one thing to be said for the King, and that 
was that he was firm. Many who took different views 
of policy called it " pigheaded obstinacy," but he had 
made up his mind without the assistance of bis Prime 
Minister, who observed the most discreet and massive 
silence, and said that " if the House of Representatives 
and the Riddar House did not know how to do their 
duty by the country) thank God, he did," and even the 
filling up of the cup with " boo's " did not make him 
change his royal mind in the least. And on the follow- 
ing day it became known throughout the length and 
breadth of Campania that the King had refused the 
royal assent to the "Inheritance Bill." Here was 
news indeed. Ail the people had regarded the King 
as the mere figurehead of the ship of State, and here 
was the figurehead assuming the important functions 
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of the rudder. No one had ever heard of such a thing. 
The rojal palace had been regarded as a kind of 
mtueum for preserving the legalia, and amongst others 
the King, as if in a glass case. But here was the 
museum of antiquities wagging the Parliament It 
had been imagined from bis action in the past, and 
from the action of other monarchs who had their wings 
clipped by a constitution, that he would do aa he was 
told, and that all be denied was the pomp and circum- 
stances and the salary of a king, but Uiat he would 
never think of bringing out of the armoury of history 
one of those ancient and obsolete arms called The 
Royal Prerogative, llie daring usurpation by a king 
of the people's rights took the breath of the nation 
away. For two days there was an ominous calm — 
and much more powerful monarchs than the King of 
Campania began to turn up their sleeves as if they 
meant to fight, and one oracular monarch said, ** It 
was d — d plucky of bis royal cousin.'" 

But it need scarcely be said that the obstinacy of 
the King did not end the matter. " Ere the people's 
crown goes down," as an old song newly rendered has 
it, "there are crowns to be broke." The redoubt- 
able turk, Herr Stichel, meant to wrestle a fall with 
that effete personage, King Orlando. By flaring torch- 
light, in as fiaring oratory, he addressed a large and 
angry crowd in front of the palace, and the burden 
of hia somewhat extravagant words was that "the 
will of the people must prevail.'^ It is an excellent 
sentiment. But there is a question as to whether 
what Herr Stichel believed to be " the will '" was the 
will, aod whether the people be called the people 
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were the people. However, when the mob proposed 
to march on the place with a quick eye for loot, their 
leader preached caution, for he knew that the King 
has these teeth — soldiers — and could bite with them. 
When, therefore, some one with the prudence of fear 
proposed that they should wreak their vengeance on 
the Prime Minister and march on his house, which was, 
so far as they knew, undefended, even then Herr 
Sticbel tried to dissuade them. Perhaps he was 
playing for safety ; for if a revolution succeeds it is 
all right, but if not, it is apt to be awkward for the 
leaders. Or perhaps, to give him the benefit of the 
doubt, which is the guilty man's privilege, he remem- 
bered fondly his interview with the Countess and 
desired to save so gracious a lady. But the mob saw 
that something must be done. Tliey had " booed " at 
the palace to persuade the King to reason through 
fear, and that great argument had not brought home 
conviction. Here were some hundreds of roughs, with 
a reserve contingent of gaminous boys, calling them- 
selves and being called " the people," and they were 
being defied by an old gentleman who opened Parlia- 
ment, and went to church on State occasions and did 
the mt^tre d'hotel to royal persons visiting Campania ; 
and this old dotard was refusing to do what they 
wanted, and some of their leaders said they had better 
not riot and break windows. The thing was ridiculous. 
How would the royal nonentity know what was the 
vrill of the people if they did not break windows ? It 
was thus that having made up their minds — such as 
the fevered minds of a mob are — that something must 
be done, and fearing the soldiers who were behind the 
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stubborn walls of the King's palace, that they inarched 
upon the gentler defences of the palace of the Prime 
Minister. It was a striking sight. Here was a 
young moon in the sky above the towering, frowning 
masonry of the palace. The square below was full of 
" the people,^ and full of the light of the torches, 
which with their banners of flame made the gas-lamps 
look like decrepit stars. Now a procession was formed, 
and the rioters marched with swaying and dripping 
lights through the High Street Hie police were 
powerless; indeed the number of constables in the 
capital where soft peace nested was insignificant, for 
such an occurrence as this toddling revolution had 
never been anticipated, and the principal dealings of the 
police were with clumsy thieves and bungling burglars. 

Dr. Ferguson, who had no palace which the mob 
could wreck, luid who bad not sufficiently figured in 
the illustrated papers to be known by sight to the 
people, had been in the crowd in the square. It was 
lucky for him that he had neglected his opportunities 
of advertisement and was unrecognised, for had he been, 
the people's will would probably have made short work 
of him ; for the ministry — and he was now one of the 
ministers — had obstructed the Inheritance Bill. But 
no one knew him, and he mixed freely with the mob. 
When he found that they " iunked '" an attack on the 
palace of the King and meant to march on the Premier's 
house, he detached himself from his proletarial sur- 
roundings and ran as quickly as he could to warn the 
Prince and his servants of the approach of the rioters. 

Wten he reached the palace he found a great many 
footmen in the hall trembling in their plush. 
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" Bar the doors and windows," he said, when he had 
enough breath to give a command. " Where is the 
Prime Minister and the Countess P " 

" At dinner, your excellency," said one of the ser- 
vants, aa white as his own powdered hair. 

" Show me in." 

He was ushered into the dining-room, where the 
Prince and his daughter were still seated. " Prince," 
he said, " the moh are on their way to break your 
windows. Have you any one you can send to the Castle 
to tell General Zossel to send the hussars to clear the 
streets ? " 

" Why did not you go P " asked Clementine. 

" I came here." 

And she felt that there was a compliment under the 
little words. 

" Why not go now ? There b still time.'" 

" I will remain here ; mobs are always insane." 

By the light of the flickering candles he saw the look 
of gratitude in her eyes. 

" Yes," said the Premier at last, " I will send my 
secretary ; "" and he went to write a note. 

"Ah, this is the constitutional method of Herr 
Stichel," she said with a sneer. 

"Still, he remembered the interview." 

" How do you know P " 

" He tried to dissuade them." 

"There is some good in the man after all." 

" Inhere is in all men." 

He had not arrived too soon. Already the street ■ 
was crowded with the huddled democracy. Torches 
flashed in the windows. The secretary on his way to 
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the Caatle with the note had to be let out by a back 
door which led into a mews. The boys who had 
arrived early — youth always outstrips age when mia- 
chief is afoot — were already throwing stonea at the 
windows, and enjoying the delicious sound of the 
breaking glass. Ah ! this was something like the will 
of the people. 

The noise outside began to be terrific. A wild beaat 
seems to keep up its anger by the wagging of its 
pendulum of a toil. A mob becomes more and more 
infuriated the more it shouts. The windows of the 
palace were now in ruins, and the ammunition of small 
stones was exhausted. But some ingenious exponent 
of the will of the people had found a pickaxe, and 
was raising the paving-stones. Iltese were more 
effective missiles. Now they were thundering against 
the door, behind which lackeys in white ties and 
crimson plush were supporting themselves on knees 
which kissed each other. The Prime Minister was 
silent, and therefore got the credit of thinking deep, 
but bis daughter was incensed at the attitude of her 
father. 

" It is not," she said to JDr. Ferguson, "a time to 
think ; it is a time to do." 

"What would you doP" he asked with interested 
curiosity. 

" I would take the wild beast mob by the throat and 
shake it, I would go out and face it" 

" I will do so," he said, meaning it until he saw her 
face whiten, and her fingers all trembling laid on his 
arm, and her eyes entreating. 

"Nons^ise," she said; "what good could it doP 
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Tbey are mad or drunk. They would only stooe you 
to death." 

"We will soon have to face them here," he said; 
" the door has givea way." 

It was true. The thunder of bricks and paving- 
stones had ceased when the door, with a crash like an 
oath, fell into the hall. Then there was the devil's 
tattoo of feet on the marble pavement, and the terri- 
fied footmen came into the room, and hard on their 
dainty heels came the threatening crowd. The room 
was soon full of revolution, and at one end of it Dr. 
Ferguson and the Countess were standing under the 
electric light. The Prime Minister had not returned 
to the dining-room after writing His note and de- 
spatching his secretary to the Castle. There was a 
pause, and Dr. Ferguson leapt into the breach of 
silence. 

" Men of Campania,'' he said, in a voice that reached 
even their sullen ears, " this at any rate is unworthy 
of you. You desire reform, and you try to secure it 
by violence. You wish changes in the constitution, and 
you seek to bring them about by methods of crime. Do 
you think that by wrecking a house of a servant of 
the State, by frightening his daughter " 

" I am not afraid," said the Countess. 

"No," continued Feiguson, "it is these men who 
are afraid. Tliey are cowards who make war upon 
harmless citizens and upon women. They have bom- 
barded this house with stones, they have not faced 
the royal palace — whyF Because there there are 
guns that can bark, lliat is not like the men of 
Campania. If this is a riot you ought to be ashamed 
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of yonnelTet. If it is a revolotion it ought not to 
slink into private houM§, bat face the forces." 

" Who are you P " shouted a man in the crowd, and 
a shower of stones flew through the air, one hitting a 
decanter which fell shattered, and the red wine ran in 
splashes and streaks like hlood over the whole cloth. 

"I am not one of you," said Ferguson, who had 
been struck on the forehead by a shrewd-pointed 
stone. "I would be ashamed to throw stones at 
unarmed men and defenceless women. I wonder you 
don^ try your drunken prowess upon children. I had 
some sympathy with your wants. I thought the 
Bill was a bad one, but as a man I had sympathy 
with many of your aspiratioos, I felt for the hungry 
poor. Now I have none, I will not colleague with 
highwaymen and wreckers. Look to it, you cowards; 
you have no longer to face an unarmed man and a 
woman — the soldiers from the Castle are behind you. 
You have only time to get back to the square if you 
do not want to feel the prick of their baywiets. 
Look, they are behind you ! " 

He spoke in a loud voice, and the men who were 
cowed by the mere contact with energy and courage 
turned to look behind them. There were no Boldiers 
to be seen, but the mere authoritative suggestion made 
courage ooze, llere was, too, a whisper come from 
the street which said the soldiers were coming, and 
that was enough — the men turned and fled. Then it 
was his turn to throw paving-stones of words after 
them. 

" Cowards ! " he cried — " cowards ! Is this your 
revolution ? Look how they run." 
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The room was now almost empty, except for the 
lackey*, who were plucking up courage and following 
the mob. It wai well they did so, for just at that 
instant Dr. Ferguson fell to the ground. The stone 
that had struck him hod been heavier than he 
thought, the blow shrewder than he knew. He had 
fallen fainting. The Countess flung herself on her 
knees beside him, called for help, and before it came, 
she whispered in his senseless ear — 

" Oh, how I love you." 
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OF aOME PRIVATE AFFAIRS 

Thb sucking rerolution was bruihed ttota the streets 
of Malaga by a besom of bulleti. For a abort time 
the crowd rallied in the sqoare, threw some atones and 
Ixoken bottles at the soldiers, broke one reteran ser- 
geant's head, but when the order was given to "fire" 
the mob dispersed almost before the order oould be 
obc^d. But the soldiers' blood was up ; the; had seen 
the outrage to their sergeant and they fired — wounded 
a woman and killed a costermonger's donkey. So the 
revolution in Campania collapsed with oosy courage, 
just as a balloon which seems to bulge the universe, 
when it is pricked falls a dishevelled flatness. No one 
got much reputation of that mushroom growth of revolt 
except the King. Before the event the timid people 
who had voted for the " Inheritance Bill " tbought that 
his obstinacy might be fatal to Campania, and some 
people with larger philosophic veiws thought it might 
prove the death-knell of monarchy in Europe. But 
now the act of the King in firmly refusing to sign 
his name to the Bill, which would have been an injury 
to the State, was regarded as heroic. History was ran- 
sacked in vain for a parallel. The rulers of Europe 
had kowtowed too long to the rising tide of democracy, 
but here was a Canute who had the indomitable courage 
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to draw a hue beyond which the tide should not flow. 
Tliese ninepina kings were no longer to be bowled over 
by democratic measures. Labour and Socialism had 
put it to the touch, and meeting a man in the King of 
Campania had lost it all. This would be a lesson to 
demagogues. People who had been in the habit of 
speaking with timid respect of Heir Stichel now spoke 
with withering contempt of the ex-shoemaker. It was 
certain that although the King had added to, indeed, 
bad made, his reputation by hia bold resistance (foi- 
most constitutional monarchs have no more chance of 
earning a reputation than the chairman of a Quakers' 
meeting), Herr Stichel had lost ground by his revolu- 
tionary adventure. Indeed, it is always our merits 
that wreck us. Ilie shoemaker, although he spoke 
revolution, was really a civilian at heart and did not 
like bloodshed. He was wise enough to understand 
that the will of the people, even armed with brickbats 
and broken bottles, could not resist in the streets the 
soldiers with their bayonets and bullets. Had he, 
however, been an out and out anarchist he would not 
have considered that for a moment ; he would have 
given the order, " To the palace," and would then have 
got himself into a safe place where he might see the 
fun. If he had done so his followers would have 
admired his courage. It is true there would have been 
a hundred men and women killed. The costermonger's 
donkey would not have been the only martyr to the 
cause, but the revolution would have had a look of 
reality about it ; the rest of the people might have 
been roused to rebellion. As it was, his humanity had 
produced a fiasco, and the revolution, instead of being 
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met witli tears and terror, was overwhelmed in 
ridicule. 

But as another illustratioii of the proposition, that 
it is the good in ub that undoes us, that it is one 
poor scruple that mars the plots of passion, it was 
remembered against the shoemaker that he had even 
tried to dissuade the revolution from turning its ugly 
attention to the wrecking of the house of the Prime 
Minister. Here there were no guns and bayonets to 
resist the will of the people. If he had not delayed 
them at the square they might have reached the house 
in time — they thought, to wreak vengeance on the head 
of the Government. If they liad killed the Prime 
Minister, or brought him to a more permanent silence 
than his astute diplomacy dictated, it is true it would 
have been a crime, but it would have redeemed the 
proceedings from contempt. But here again a little 
bit of sofljiess in the shoemaker^s heart, the remem- 
brance of the Countess Clementine had for an instant 
weighed with his implacableness, and as we know, the 
delay was fatal. Dr. Ferguson stayed their fury for 
a little, frightened them in the end, and in a short 
time the revolution subsided, and people went home 
to bed. It was proposed by some humorist that the 
donkey should have a public funeral upon the following 
day, but the proposal met with no eager acceptance 
from the cowed population. 

But there was another person who seemed, to herself 
at any rate, to have lost reputation in connection 
with these recent soul-stirring events. I'he Countess 
Clementine, as we have seen, had in a moment of 
admiring weakness made a confession. It is true it 
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was only to the deaf ear of an insensible man, as it 
seemed, but as a fact it had been a confession to 
herself, and that is the only confession that counts. 
But a woman vho haa made such a confession to her- 
■elf is in a position to torture herself past all belief. 
Man is only happy when he sees and thinks of some- 
thing outside himself When he performs the curious 
acrobatic feat and turns his eye upon himself, he is 
in a perilous condition. Thinking of how you feel 
is a disease. Tbtoking of what you think is insanity. 
Thinking of what is right and wrong is the crucifixion 
of religion. But the child who wants to see the works 
of a watch, and does not know that it haa works too, 
a child who only cares to see something going on, and 
whose thoughts axe always making an objective world 
of play and laughter, is happy. 

When, therefore, the Countess was not only dimly 
conscious that she admired a man, but had even in 
words said so to herself and him, she was as un- 
comfortable as a "fliped'' thistle might be. Every 
thought was a jag. How dare she say that to a man 
who did not care for her I How bold she had been ! 
and a flood of colour surged in her chedcs. Women, 
she told herself, should not love until tbey were asked 
to love. It is true she excused herself, that the con- 
fession was wrung from her. She had seen bim stand 
like a rock against these battling waves. She had 
heard his strong voice above the tempest of mumbling 
which filled the room like a murmming sea. She had 
noted the craven lackeys and the lily-livered crowd, 
and in face of these she had rect^ised a man. But 
then one of them bad thrown a stone and he fell. 
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Ah, that unhinged her. Still ibe should have been 
strong enough to keep her feelings to herself. What 
if he had heard herP Was it possible that he had 
heard these words P Perhaps her burning words had 
found their way to his brain. Oh, if he knew ber 
secret ! What would he think of her unsolicited love P 
He must think as meanly of her as she did of herself. 
It was by these and a dozen other like means that she 
tortured herself. The affairs of Campania seemed 
quite insignificant to her in comparison with these 
affiiin which ocGUjned her tormenting thoughts. In- 
deed, all the world^s affairs are only significant in so 
far as they come into the court of self. She felt 
pleased, however, that her father had not been brought 
face to face with the turbulent people. She had a 
posting glow of satiafoction that the King had, with 
his unintelligent obstinacy, triumphed, «ad that the 
donkey revolution had melted away as an autumn fall 
of snow does. But all these sources of satisfection 
were nothing. What if he had heard her say these 
words ? — and even if he had not, »he had ! 

The blow which hod deprived Dr. Fei^son of con- 
sdousnesB for a time was not really more serious than 
the hare-brained revolution. It produced a bump on 
his forehead, which was of no phrenological signifi- 
cance. The bump changed colour like a chameleon, 
and was in its process of change disfiguring,- but did 
not prevent the Foreign Secretary, whose hands were 
full of European affairs — for the crisis in Campania 
had been given an importance throughout Europe 
which was not to be measured by the death of a 
dookey — from attending to his business upon the 
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following day. He had meant, indeed, to go and have 
tea with Madame Cotoni, but a sense of vanitj and the 
Eaater-like pigeon's e^g on his forehead determined him 
to write a note and excuse himself. The ui^ncy of 
public afiain was pleaded in the note, although it 
was the autumn-coloured protuberance that was the 
real cause. We have been pointing out how the 
merits of the shoemi^er led to his fall or failure. 
Here, however, we have an instance of the small fault 
of vanity in a man who, according to the Countess at 
least, had proved a hero in the grim presence of real 
danger. But really that is the beauty of men and 
women. They are neither angels nor devils, but a 
little of both, and that is human. 

But of course it was quite true that there were 
public matters to attend to. ITie Prime Minister of 
a great Nation, the Emperor of a robust State, the 
ruler of a nation of Serfs, all sent telegrams congratu- 
lating Campania on the happy issue of events. We 
know in our days how much use is made in medical 
s<nence of experiments upon living animals. It is true 
that some tender and affected females protest against 
vivisection, and keep an eye on their cats. But the 
ordinary human being, whose sole ambition is to keep 
well and not die, is quite reconciled that experiments — 
painless if possible, but painful if necessary — should be 
performed on guinea-pigs and rabbits, if they will lead 
to the amelioration of human suffering. Now the 
crowned heads of Europe rather regarded Campania as 
a guinea-pig, and were quite interested in this experi- 
ment being made with the virus of Socialism. That 
Campania, owing to the firmness of a by no means 
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brilliant king, had proved immune was the reason for 
all these telegrams, to which suitable rephes had to be 
sent by the Foreign Secretary with a black and blue 
bump on his forehead — a secretary who, with the ex-^ 
ception of the donkey, and the woman who had only 
been slightly wounded, had been the sole victim of the 
social convulsion in Campania which seemed for an 
instant to presage the downfall of the European system. 
It is true that the experiment had been looked upon 
with interest by quite other eyes than those which 
"dartled*' ft^m under royal crowns. It had been 
whispered while the Inheritance Bill was hanging in 
the balance, not of thought but of fears and greeds — 
that Hen Bebel in Germany, M. Jaures in France, and 
Mr. Keir Hardie in England, had been in communica- 
tion with Herr Stichel, but what truth there was in 
that rumour it is impossible to determine. After the 
death of the donkey there seems to have been a cold- 
ness between these leaders of the new movement, and 
no wonder. 
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A ROYAL GARDEN PARTY 

It has been observed that even after serious jdts 
there ii a tendency for aflairs to run as smoothly as 
before. Even where the abnormal conditions of 
disease have been established, it is only for a time 
that nature is put out of her ordinary way. Soon the 
disease is got rid of, convalescence is established, and 
later health is restored, the pulse temperately keeps 
lime and the clinical thermometer no longer soars. 
So it is with a State. When the glazier bad done bis 
work on the lower windows of the Premier's palace, 
things went on very much as before. Indeed, there 
had been a garden party planned for the following 
week in the beautiful gardens of the royal palace, 
and it was made known that that festivity would 
take place, notwithstanding the recent scribbling on 
the page of history — if the weather permitted — for 
even kings acknowledge a higher power. 

And that great entertainment did in fact take 
place under the most favourable circumstances. The 
best of weather came to the party. The gardens were 
looking their very best, for summer had smiled on 
them. The women, or some of them, felt that they 
could say the same for themselves, for vanity has an 
ideal which it can seldom attain. The King, as the 
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goeati said — some had great difficulty in getting cards 
of invitation, for the Lord Chamberlain wa§ crotchety 
— looked every inch a king ; - and that is a discriminat- 
ing word, for he wore a ftock-coat and a tall hat, and 
it is hard for a king to look himself under such 
drcumstances. However, he felt like a king, and that 
is the important matter. He held his head higher. 
He had an impression, perhaps erroneous, that if he 
had been in the poeition of Louis the XVIth he would 
have mode short work of the Fr^ch Revolution, and 
a man who feels that, has every reason for looking a 
king in as many inches as he has to look it in. But the 
dresses — the women's dresses — were in the best taste, 
for tbey were designed to excite the envy of others. 
But there was one costume which was remarked by 
all, and that was the "frock" (that seems quite an 
inadequate word) worn by Madame Cotoni, which was, 
according to tiie cant phrase which degrades words 
to base uses, "a creation" of a famous Parisian 
costumier. Even the Countess Clementine, who was 
standing on the velvet sward speaking to Dr. Ferguson 
(the mark on whose fbrdiead had yielded to some 
extent to the applications of vinegar and brown paper), 
remarked it, and said, with a note of femininity that 
is spite, on the word " woman '" — 

" How well that woman dresses." 

"That," said Dr. Ferguson, "is Madame Cotoni." 

" I thought so," said the Countess. " But who is 
that she is speaking to now that the King has deserted 
her P He is a stranger." 

The Foreign Secretary looked in the direction of 
the prima-donna, and saw her shaking hands with a 
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gentleman, but he had to wait to answer the question 
until he turned. 

"Great Scot!'' he cried, for he was national even 
in his imprecations. 

"Well, what is the matter?" said the Countess, 
looking at him with surprise in her eyes. 

"That — that is the Master of Minto; no, I mean 
Lord Glea Kens." 

" What, a countryman of your own ? " 

"Yes, my Other's parish is close to Glen Kens 
Castle." , 

" What is a parish ?" asked the Countess. 

But before he could answer, the King apjM^Mched 
them, and with royal courtesy asked for Dr. Fet^son's 
" black eye." 

Of course it was by no means an uncommon thing 
for foreigners to visit Campania. It was on the high- 
way of Europe ; and as every one travels in these days 
— for ours is a time of fretful unrest— many passed 
through Campania, and some were induced by a sub- 
sidised handbook to break their journey at Malaga, 
not only because they were assured that the scenery in 
the neighbourhood was interesting — that the Royal 
Palace was picturesquely situated on a rocky eminence, 
and was an excellent specimen of a style of architecture 
which took its name from its successful founder, or 
that the Technological Museum in the Lang Strasse 
was well worthy of a visit — but far more by the fact 
that the aforesaid guide-book pronounced the Grand 
Hotel, which occupied a commanding position near 
the railway station, as one of the best hotels to be 
found in Europe, and went on to say that the " charges 
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were moderate." These statements were sufficient to 
make Malaga, or at any rate the Grand Hotel, a 
popular resort. Of oourae it might be the guide-book 
or mere chance which had brought Lord Glen Kens to 
Campania, but Dr. Ferguson thought of other explana- 
tions. He remembered what had been said about the 
death of the present Lord's father. It was the thrust 
of an old sword, whether held by the Master of Minto 
or by Douglas Maitland, which had made the Master 
of Minto ** laird himsel'.'' But he remembered that the 
trying jade, rumour, had said that the quarrel which 
had led to the duel had been about " a lassie,'' and he 
knew that the lassie, vho was at that time on a visit 
to the Castle, was Alicia Crichton. All this he re- 
membered with a sore memory ; and although, after the 
King had passed on, he still continued to walk about the 
green turf with the Countess, she found him strangely 
silent; so much so that she said, laughing, that she 
thought he must be qualifying for the office of Prime 
Minister. But he rather lamely explained that he had 
been wondering what could have brought Lord Glen 
Kens to Malaga. 

" What ! " the said, " is not Madame Cotoni a suffi- 
cient attraction p But," she went on, " from what you 
do not say, I gather you have not a high opinion of 
bis Lordship. Now that I look at him, he has, for a 
young man, a battered look. Perhaps you do not 
approve of his intimacy with the great singer. He 
too, like the rest of as, has had a past" 

" Yes," he said ; " either he or his brother killed his 
&ther, old Lord Glen Kens, in a duel." 

" What ! " she said ; " you don't make yourself very 
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intelligible to-d&y. Was it & triangular duel like your 
Midshipman Eosy^s. But tell me the story, unless you 
wish to join the Cotoni." 

And Dr. Ferguson was proceeding to tell her all he 
knew of the story, but was very soon interrupted by 
Prince Otto, who joined them, and was full of misplaced 
praises of Lord Glen Kens. " A countryman of yours. 
Dr. Ferguson, whose acquaintance I mode at Monte 
Carlo.^ It appeared, too, that it was upon the Prince's 
instigation or invitation that Lord Glen Kens had 
detamined to visit Campania. 

" Did you tell him that Madame Cotoni was resident 
in Malaga?" asked Dr. Ferguson, while the Ckiuntess 
kept ber eyes fixed on his face. 

" Of course I did. They are old friends, don't you 
know?" 

" Yes, I know,^ said Ferguson, and the Countess 
thought there was regret in his accents. But later she 
accused herself of meanness for having thought that the 
visit of the patricidal nobleman with a dinted post 
might not be a misfortune after all. 

" You must bring Lord Glen Kens to see' me, Prince 
Otto," she said. 

** Delighted," answered tbe Prince. 

So the brilliant conversation of the garden party 
rippled on or clambered like the roses which were 
ramblers, over wire arches, and sometimes flowered in 
clusters, and sometimes went all to dull leaves. But 
Dr. Ferguson had gone, and Prince Otto was assiduous 
in his attentions. His imagination did not suggest 
subjects of discourse, so be hod recourse to suggest- 
ing food. 
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"WonH yon have an ke, Countesa? Tea, eh? 
Hasn't Madame Cotoni a stunning firock on? B; 
Jove! she is a ripper," 

You see what the refinement of a European court 
can produce in the way of convenation when it ia put 
to it. But you we also that, even after the social 
pertorbationi of riot and revolution, things get back 
into the old silly groove or rut, and go on in the same 
stupid way. Even a royal garden party is no exception 
to the rule. 
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A SCOTCH LORD 

The English Lord, as Lord Glen Kens was called in 
the absence of exact geographical knowledge, waa re- 
garded as an acquisition at the club to which he had 
been introduced by Prince Otto. It was a club which, 
like society, had various little circles within its narrow 
bounds. There was the respectable dull set, who very 
seldom spoke to one another, and read the papers and 
had tea in the afternoon, lliere was the business set, 
who looked in to lunch and eat what was put before 
them at too great a speed for ordinary digestion. Then 
there were those who were members of the club because 
election to that club gave them a certain social dis- 
tinction which they could not have achieved on their 
merits, and there was the younger set who frequented 
the card and billiard rooms and played as high or 
higher than their means allowed. "Die latter looked 
down, of course, on the other sets. To them to be old 
aud dull was an offence, and they did not perceive 
that to this favour they too must come. To be in 
business and making money by some manufacture or 
business was vulgar, but to try and make money without 
doing any business which might be of use to others, 
but by merely cutting and shuffling and playing cards 
or betting on horse-races, was quite a genteel way of 
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trying to amsss a fortune, or of dissipating a fortune 
that some one else had made for you. It vas, of course, 
to tiie latter genteel ring called the " smart ^ set that 
Prince Otto belonged, and it was in this set that Lord 
Glen Kens was regarded by some who won his money 
as an acquisition. To those from whom he won money 
he was not a pertona grata. 

Prince Otto and Lord Glen Kens were in the club on 
the afternoon of the King's garden party, and were, as 
is the habit of our times, having something to drink. 
Tlie habit of our ancestors was to get drunk on occa- 
sion. The habit of our contemporaries is to drink 
oflen, but never to get drunk. Which is the more 
virtuous practice is a question. " A A — d dull affair," 
said Prince Otto, as he put down his glass and pulled 
at his moustache. He was referring, of course, to the 
garden party. 

" I don't know," said Lord Glen Kens. " I renewed 
my acquaintance with Madame Cotoni. I bad no 
idea, when I saw her name pla^red over Europe, that 
she was my old friend, Alicia Crichton.** 

" Crichton — that was her name was it P " stud the 
Prince. " Alicia ; that's a pretty name. I never knew 
Uiat your countrywomen knew how to dress, I have 
seen a good many English women, and they were dowdy. 
But the Cotoni — did you see her dress to-day?" 

" Oh, they can dress all right when they have 
enough of money, and get into the hands of Worth," 
said his Lordship. 

"Say," said the Prince, who had travelled in the 
United States and prided himself on the use of their 
gentlemanly form of address, and pre&ced his sen- 
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tencea with " Say," and aaseDted to a statement with 
a sceptical " Is that so P " " Say, how did she come by 
the name of Cotoni ? Did you know her husband f Is 
he alive ? " 

But Lord Glen Kens knew nothing of Cotoni, or 
whether Cotoni was only a stage name. He did not 
know whether she had married or not ; so he " owned 
up," as the Prince would have said. 

" Ob, I only had a few words with Alicia this after- 
noon. The men came about like flies round a honey- 
pot. Even the King was buzzing around, so I don't 
know what has happened to her since I knew her. 
But nt find out all about it to-morrow. I'm dining 
with her.'' 

"By Jove!" said the Prince, "so am I. And the 
King," he went on — " why, he's old enough to be her 
fether." 

" Old goat," said his Lordship playfully. 

" Did you see the new Minister for Foreign Affairs 
at the parity ? " asked the Prince. 

"No; whoiahe?" 

"Who ii hep He's a countryman of yours — a Scotch- 
man at least. Ferguson, Dr. Ferguson. Von Ferguson. 
He's a pushing devil. Came here as a beaivleader to 
Lord Aberbeg. You knew Aberbeg, did youP He 
drank too much, and so he had a doctor to go about 
with him, to pretend it was insanity and let him drink 
himself decently to death. Well, Ferguson cured the 
King of some disease that he hadn't got, and so they 
pitchforked him into office, lien he turned his hand 
to the drainage of Malaga, and after that they made 
him Secretary for Foreign Affiurs. I don't think much 
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of him, ahhough he is a countryman of youn. He 
doesn't play and doesn't drink. Do yon know any- 
thing about him f " 

"JJot likely," said his Lordship with the wit for 
which his countrymen are famous, " if he doesn^ play 
and doeanH drink. FergusiHi, you say, his name was. 
Odd; there was a minister at home of the name of 
FergOBOn, and he had a son who became a doctor." 

** Is that so ? " said the Prince, yawning. " What 
do you say to a game at Bridge P We will find some 
mes upstairs." 

So they went upstairs. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

A DINNER PARTV 

The religioDS of Campania were many. Of course the 
Church of Rome had a strong hold on the imagina- 
tions of many, and a magnificent cathedral. But 
Lutheranism, which was supposed to introduce some 
common sense into religion, had also a certain frigid 
vogue. There have been many who have strained at 
the gnat of indulgences, and have swallowed the camel 
of the miracles. Some severely logical minds felt that 
Luther and Calvin had not let the light of reason into 
the dark crypt of the medifeval Church, and so they 
became Unitarians. And others went even a further 
journey from fiuth, and held that even an intelligent 
Cause of this spun universe was unthinkable, and so 
became "know-nothings" — and that became, even in 
Campania, a very popular form of religion. But, 
besides these great divisions, there were innumerable 
minor creeds. Anything for an empty head is good 
enough to believe in, and some thought that faith 
could not only remove mountains, but cure tubercle ; 
and an illustrious lady who had written a book upon 
this fascinating subject, to show that there's ne'er 
"a heaven or hell, but thinking makes it so,'" and that 
there's ne'er a disease if you have enough of faith to 
believe that there is no such thing, had made an immense 
fortune by her work and ber religion, the posseasioD of 
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which her admiring relatives disputed afler her death, 
on the grounds — (a) that she was of unsound mind ; 
and (b) that some of her cleverest disciples had been 
guilty of undue influence. 

But it is with none of these that we have to do here 
— indeed, it is not with the faiths of Campania that 
we are at all concerned, but only with a person who 
was an able and devout exponent of one of these, which 
was a creed with the curious name of " Pragmatism," 
which all my learned readers are aware is derived from 
the Greek word vpayfia, which means active; and we 
know some of the branches from this root in the words 
"practise" and practical. The basis of this philo- 
sophical creed was, " by their fruits ye shall know 
them," and it ascertained what was true by determining 
what [tfoved to be good for definite assignable reasons. 
The true, therefore, according to these new teachers, 
was not what we ought to believe — not what by the 
constitution of our faculties we are bound to believe — 
bat what it would be better for us to believe. If 
therefore there is a definite benefit from believing in 
a God, then so far forth, and so iax only, a belief in 
God is well founded. This was the new philosophical 
religious belief that was stoutly maintained by Professor 
Friedlander of the Malaga University ; and as he was a 
good-looking young man, with considerable gifts of 
exposition and eloquence, and had fine eyes, he soon 
became a great favourite in society : and behold he saw 
them that they were good, and consequently, as we 
have seen, true. The Professor had become a &iend 
of Dr. Ferguson, who had been reared in a northern 
country upon a commonplace philosophy called the 
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Philosophy of Common Sense, and it was through the 
Foreign Secretary that the genial Professor was a guest 
at the Villa Cotoni upon the evening sacceediog the day 
of the garden party. Indeed, that dinner party was 
epoch-making in thelife of the disciple of "Humanism,^ 
aa the new philosophy was sometimes called. 

Madame Cotoni was so clever a woman that she 
ought to have assorted her guests better than she did. 
The art of entertaining is the shuffling of your human 
cards so as to get them into " suits." If you have the 
right people you can get along with an inferior cook. 
But Madame Cotoni's difficulty was that she had a 
great number of admirers, but only a small number of 
friends to choose from. Of acquaintances she had 
shoals, but she had to be particular, llie King had 
half promised to come, but he was sufiering from a 
cold in the head which made his nose red ; and he was 
sensitive about his nose, as a man who is every inch 
a king has to be. So her party on the evening in 
question consisted of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Lord Glen Kens, Prince Otto, and Professor Fried- 
lander. Campania could not at the time have furnished 
the table with better guests. But there was a wide 
difference between the Professor of Pragmatism and 
the Scotch Lord who had burdened his lean Galloway 
estate with a mountain of mortgages to pay the 
gambling debt he had contracted at Monte Carlo, and 
there was an unmistakable contrast between the new 
diplomatist of Campania and the butterfly prince 
whose blood was as blue and thin as skim-milk. 

After the introductions, when Lord Glen Kens was 
afiably pleased to recognise the son of the respected 
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miniiter of the parish of St. Ninian^a in the Stewartry, 
convenatioii would have hung heavy or proceeded 
slovly like feet walking in clay, had it not been tor 
Madame Cotoni henelf, who was like an aide-de-camp 
on a field of battle, and kept the battalions in toui^. 
She insisted upon being let into the secrets of Prag- 
matism, and tried to interest the Prince in the Pro- 
fessor's theory, that the immortality of the soul mi^t 
be compatible witJi the modem doctrine-~thBt thou^t 
was only a function of the brain, if you only distin- 
guished between the two classes of functions^namely, 
the productive function, which was incompatible with 
life after death ; and the transmisaive function, which 
was quite compatible with continued existence after 
we have shuffled off this mortal coil. To any one but 
a yawning and admiring prince the idea would have 
been fiiU of import. But Prince Otto thought it was 
all "Tommy rot," and the Professor would have got 
angry had not their hostess thrown a smile upon the 
troubled waters of controversy; and they were thus 
enabled to enjoy their quails. But there was som^ 
thing that interested Dr. Ferguson that night more 
than this new-fangled philosophy — which he thought 
was an echo of something be had read in Kant— ^nd 
that was the disagreeable and insinuating manners of 
Lord Glen Kens in relation to Madame Cotoni. He 
seemed to be presuming too much upon some former 
passages in their lives. He had the manner of one 
who would propitiate if he could, but would coerce if 
necessary. One has seen this domineering spirit in a 
husband, but when you see it in a lover, it suggests 
the existence of some tie other than that with wluch the 
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Church unites man and wife. Bat even here Madame 
Cotoni was adroit and clever. She turned the laugh 
upon his Lordship, and gave him the douche of ridicule 
now and again. Indeed, the dinner party went admir- 
ably, but all the guests knew that the success was 
entirely of Madame Cotoni's making. Loid Glen Kena 
and the Prince walked home together under the stars, 
and each was loud in her praises. They agreed that she 
sang as no other woman did — talked as few women 
could. That she was " a ripper." But Lord Glen Sens 
had not, to his disappointment, got much further into 
that sacred place of her intimacy than he bad at the 
garden party. He had learned nothing about "Cotoni," 
if there was a Cotoni, but he had heard a great deal 
about her first appearance at Covent Garden, of her 
having sung at Sandringham, and other incidents in her 
professional career which failed to make for intimacy. 
He was thinking in his inmost thoughts with an oath, 
for imprecations were the pabulum of his thought; 
perhaps she cared for "that cripple Douglas, damn 
him ! after all." 

But the two philosophers, if I may use that large 
word for their slender attainments, walked home also 
under the stars and were quite as enthusiastic in their 
praise of their hostess. 

" What did you think of the Prince P" asked Ferguson. 
"Think? He wasn't worth thinking jibout." 
"And my countryman. Lord Glen Kens, what of him F" 
"I have seen something of the nobles of Campania, but 
if the nobles of Britain are like Lord Glen Kens, I wonder 
that it has not got rid of its Riddar House long ago." 
" But Lord Glen Kens is a representative Peer.^ 
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"I doD*t understand what you mean by represen- 
tative,^ said the FrofesBor. " If yoa mean that he is 
elected to sit in the Hoase of Lords, as I understand 
some are by your heterogeneous constitution, then be 
is a blot on the system. If you mean that be is a fair 
specimen of the nobles of England, then I think a 
rerolution would be more successful with you than it 
has been with us here.'" 

"Yet parallel, because you think some donkeys 
might lose their lives. But Madame — what do you 
think of her P " 

" Ah, she makes me believe in an aristocracy," said 
the Professor. " She assimilated my ideas at once and 
put them more perspicuously tbui I could. Did you 
hear her when I was likening the mind to a lens, 
through which intelligence might shine upon the so 
revealed world P She said, * Is it not true that the rays 
of the sun travel through space and leave it all dark 
until tbey strike upon some object, and lo, a star 
appears P And may it not be,' she asked, ' that the rays 
of God shine through space, leaving all unintelligent 
and dark until they strike upon a human brain — ^your 
lens — and then a mind illuminates all the darkness, 
and science, and art, and philosophy are born P ' Excel- 
lent—Excellent ! Ah, Madame is a marvel ! " 

"She has a beautiful voice," said Ferguson. 

" And her laugh,^ said the Professor, " it is sweeter 
than her song.'" 

On the whole the dinner party had been successful ; 
but all events — even a dinner party — is only a link in 
a chain of circumstances, and it is the weak links that 
have destiny in them. 
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NAUGHTY 

We have at the end of the last chapter listened to a 
learned professor, in whose mind the Prince's phrase of 
"Tommy rot" has rankled, eloquent under the stars 
in the praise of a woman who had listened to him, and 
who had apparently been a faithful echo. But if such 
conduct in a woman does not merit regard, nothing 
can. Professor Friedlander walked on air even when 
he had said " good-night "" to Dr. Ferguson, but even 
then there was the dog of remorse barking at him, 
and making him wonder whether, after all, he was 
worthy of her. Of course if the matter were left thus 
the reader would think all sorts of harsh things of 
the Professor. So an explanation is inevitable in the 
interest of justice. 

Professor Friedlander bad written a history of 
Philosophy whid) was much praised and little read. 
It becomes every one to have a bowing acquaintance 
with philosophy, but to become intimate with that 
obscure guide is an achievement which takes too much 
time in this busy age of ours. But Friedlander had 
really given laborious days and nights to the study of 
the windings of the thin thread of sense which runs 
through the labyrinth of books — from the time of 
HeraclituB the dark to the time of Herbert Spencer 
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the unenlightened — and had made quite a readable his- 
tory. But he had done more. When he hod mastered 
all that had been done by philosophy in the past, he 
aspired to do something in the way of making philo- 
sophy in the present ; and his great discovery that the 
useful is the good, and that what makes for usefulness — 
such, for instance, as a belief in the absolute, can be 
defended upon that score as true to that extent and 
no farther — was, in the words of those who pretended 
to understand it, epodi-making. 

Dr. Friedtander was stiU a young man when he was 
appointed to the Chair of Philosophy in the University 
of Malaga; but it was supposed that he had an old 
bead upon young shoulders. If there is a head that 
lives in a temperate zone, it is suj^Msed to be the head 
of a philosopher; indeed, most people think that, if 
anything, the study of the great and fundamental truths 
which are the insecure foundations of the whole uni- 
verse of thought, tends to dehumanise a man, and 
that the head i^ a philosopher is as cool as an alp, and 
that the heart which bums under it is not sufficiently 
warm to turn bis afiSections into a stream or anything 
more than a clammy mist. But this is a popular 
fallacy. Although the Professor had a clear head, he 
had a furnace heart in him ; and quite early, when he 
was on the staggering edge of scrivener's palsy while 
writing his great history, be had gone "souse" into 
the deep waters of love upon the smallest provocation 
of a pretty face, a neat figure, and two laughing eyes 
quite casually seen in the streets of Malaga. Here then 
was a chance for tbe *' old head ^' with which he was 
credited to show itself; but whenever it comes to be a 
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question between that lion, the heart, and that unicorn, 
the head, the heart haa the best of it, and can even 
persuade the head that real wisdom lies in affection 
rather than pure reason — and perhaps it is right after 
all. 

Professor Friedlander had the memory of a boy's 
affection for a little girl he had wooed with sweet- 
meats — the real method — through the hedge which 
separated her father's garden from his father's garden. 
But for this small rehearsal of the passion, which is 
more a presentiment than an experience, although he 
was familiar with the whole idealism of Berkeley and 
acted on the cat^^ical imperative of Kant — he was 
ignorant of love. But it is the ignorant in love that 
are adepts, and the two laughing eyes had made a 
dangerous memory: 

Has it ever occurred to you to consider the curious 
fact, that it is when we aim highest we hit lowest P 
The common people, with their low ambition to be a 
monied man or an alderman, why, they never fail. It 
is the man who would be a saint that falls in the 
ditch. It is a man with a soaring ambition who has 
in the end to come down to plodding in the rut- 
wrinkled way — and that is the real sorrowful sight. The 
ei^le in a mew 1 Now here was the young philosopher 
with indomitable thoughts flying to catch the electric 
messages of the universe, like Franklin's kite — who was 
prepared to sacrifice the ambition of his head to the im- 
perative necessities of bis heart. And that, after all, is 
the mainspring of all the tragedies of life. There is 
no tragedy like draggled ideals. 

Now all this rather high-flown wordiness has only 
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been indulged in because we are dealing with the love 
of a philosopher, and his sudden affection — an aflfection 
which is a wonderful amalgam of the dross of passion 
and the gold of idealism — could have been treated with 
quite a few commonplace sentences if he had not been 
a professor in the University of Malaga. 

Professor Friedlander had fdlowed the dainty steps, 
noting the neat ankles, but led by the lights — the 
leading lights — of the laughing eyes. He had taken 
tbe timid courage of a philosopher in his bands, a 
courage which can tackle Aristotle, but pales before a 
girl and her conquering blush, and had spoken to her. 
Of course there was a qualm in his heart even when he 
put on this brazen front. He — a philosopher writing 
the history of philosophy, which was to make Uberweg 
and Erdmann obsolete — he to be speaking to a girl in 
the street, and risking his r^utation, bis all ! But 
then the hero came to the aid of the philosopher. 
The hero will give alt for the moment, the philosopher 
goes on sacrificing to-day for a day that never comes ; 
and while be thinks he is feeding his mighty soul he is 
really making himself a laughing-stock. Prudence 
shuns the breach. Heroism mounts and dies, and no 
one has yet determined whether it is better to die 
worthy or to live a sneak. But now he risked all for 
a moment's passion, and he made an acquaintance 
which imperilled his future, and it was that very fact 
that made it precious in his glamoured eyes. 

Of course we are not defending the young woman, 
although she was pretty and had eyes which sprinkled 
sunlight. She ought to have refused to be spoken to 
in the street, even altiiough the man who was speaking 
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aeemed as modest as a man should be. But such 
informal introductions have taken place, without the 
apostolical succession of a go-between who is supposed 
to know both — and acquaintance will be made in this 
way again. It is not every friendship upon which 
scheming dowagers have laid their hands that leads to 
real fiffixtion, and Bometimea such an accident of bold- 
ness may bring two people together who understaud 
one another ; and if they do, even if it is only for a 
time, as all friendship, alas ! is, it is a promise of heaven 
and irradiates the earth. 

He walked with ber through severa] streets, and the 
gas-lamps — for Malaga was only then adopting elec- 
tricity as an illuminant — did not make the streets so 
bright as their conversation, which, because it was 
interesting, would not bear repetition. After all, that 
is the defect of books. You can quote the common- 
places where no feeling is ; but how can you quote the 
emotions which inflate the commonplaces as the gas 
does a balloon and makes it leave the earth and float 
in heaven P Who can quote the syllable whidi sounds 
like music, or the silence too full to hold P 

But all meetings, however propitious, have the grim 
spectre of parting at their feasts, and that can only be 
cmnpensated for by the promise to meet again, and 
the Professor was guilty of an assignation for an early 
night. Night — ah, darkness is the lover's &i^id. But 
even when he had her promise, and could look forward 
to meeting her again when they bad separated, her 
absence ached. 

Now will it be believed that the Professor, who was 
going to show that Hartmann was all wrong, went 
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back to bis rooms in the collie and could not sleep 
that night, &ad that the girl he had spoken to, not 
knowing he was a philosopher, went home too, and 
slept and dreamed of a strong man with a soft voice ? 
And when her sle^ emerged into waking, had dreams 
too ; dreams of a future which had expanded strangely 
since that casual meeting in the street, and which yet 
seoned to depend for all its hope on the next meeting 
which they had promised one another. 

We who have outlived such emotioos as these, of 
course think all such experiences very foolish. But 
if some god would only light up the extinct fire in 
this cold grate of a heart of ours, why, would not we 
too be once more alive to the vistas of hope which 
turn the dull cul-desac of earth into an avenue to 
heaven ! Ah, but the fire is out in us, and we can only 
envy the young their youth and the love which comes 
with it. Do you know that after that night, with its 
casual, oot>to-be-commended meeting, the Pi-ofessor's 
lectures were better than they had been P His prag- 
matical philosophy glowed as it had not done hitherto. 
And whyP Because be had become what philosophers 
seldom attain — human. It is that great gift that makes 
the individual one of a family — that, like beacon-fires 
upon hilltops, flashes intelligence over the dark leagues 
of land, and makes pulses beat in unison although they 
are separated by chilling distances. His reputation 
rose as his temperature went up. The fever sometimes 
makes silent folk eloquent This love bad touched the 
dull phosphorescence of philosophy to fire, and his &ce 
shone, as Moses' did when he had seen divine things in 
Sioai. This was perhaps a trivial episode, but it is 
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such episodes that influence a life, that shape a career, 
and that put a mark on history. 

Now, if you think that this casual acquaintance is 
to lead up to a scandal, you are wrong. The emotions 
which result are, perhaps, not the true emotions. There 
are many of our timid experiences of youth which came 
to nothing which may influence our lives more than 
the passion-crowned adventures of a riper time. The 
Professor and the girl had their meetings. The dark 
covered them. But before more could come of their 
acquaintance than kisses, the Professor met Madame 
Cotoni, and he wrote a note. He excused himself. 
Winter, in that direction, had set in, and the ache 
of absence was with the girl he had loved. This is 
not an excellent ending to a £Dnd adventure, but is 
almost inevitable. 
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PRACTICAL POLITICS 

Althocgh we hav« seen the brilliant coup d'itat which 
was carried to a Buccessful iasue in Campania over 
the " iDheritance Bill," it is not to be supposed that 
that maaterstroke of policy had disposed of the 
Labour movement in that State. It was felt by the 
wisest politicians that the snake of Socialism had been 
scotched, not killed. Indeed, as Herr Stichel had 
seen, the constitutional development of the policy 
was much more likely to be successful than the older 
method of revolution, and it was as a fact only the 
stubborn resistance of the King which had forced his 
hand and ted to the King winning the trick. But 
Stichel was now quietly at work again, and he set 
•bout his policy by municipalising the trade of the 
Gonntry. Even in this direction he found a great 
deal ready done to his band by his reluctant allies 
the Liberals. IlLey had placed a great many enter- 
prises which were formerly in private handa, or in the 
hands of those giants of modern times — Limited 
Liability Companies, in the hands of Corporations. 
Thus gas and water in most towns were supplied by 
the municipality. Tramways were being run at very 
low, sometimes quite unremunerative fares by Town 
Councils. Power, by means of hydraulic installation. 
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was in Malaga also supplied to trade pTemises bj the 
public authority ; and now under Herr SUchel^s guid- 
ance it was proposed to set up a great generating 
station and supply electrical energy for manufactur- 
ing and railway traction purposes, and this was also 
to be done at the expense of the ratepayers by the 
municipality. 

There were some persons in Campania who thought 
that they saw where all this sort of municipal trading 
was leading to, and a great many books were written to 
i^ow that all these times were really only rehearsing 
the collectivist drama which bad, according to one set 
of thinkers, a d^ouement of ruin, and according to the 
other a denouement of tyranny. They pointed out that 
bread was as important to the citizen as water, and that 
in principle it was as important that all the bakeries 
should be in the hands of the State, aa that the water- 
works should be. Others, with compelling logic, said 
that boots and shoes were almost as essential as food, 
and that clothing certainly was a necessity the supply 
of which might well be in the hands of a pubhc tailor. 
But these people were regarded as Cassandra was re- 
garded. In fact no prophets have honour in these 
days either in their own or other countries. Of course 
the Liberals and Tories (I call them for convenience by 
the English names) had been playing up to this. They 
had quite approved of bank holidays — which meant 
that people were to be paid for a day's work although 
they did none. They had established bands at the ex- 
pense of the ratepayers in the park — which meant that 
one man paid and another man listened to the tnuric. 
They had forced railway companies to carry workmen 
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at anremuaerfttiTe fares — which meant that thoae who 
paid remuDeratiTe fares had to pay part of the work- 
meD> fares. Never was sudi an excellent rendering in 
action of the injunction, ** bear one another^s burdens.*' 
But of course all the bearing was done by capital, and 
all the walking Ught by labour, which was a develop- 
ment not anticipated at the time of the promulgation 
of the scripture precept. And now, too, the Cassandras 
said that capital, which is always timid, had taken 
fright and was leaving Campania ; but it is the &te 
of Cassandras not to be believed ; indeed, in our day 
it is their &te, when they take their prophecies 
seriously, to be certified by two medical men and put 
in a madhouse. 

But of coarse it would be tedious to enumerate all 
the developments in the directi<»i of State control and 
State ownership which were taking place. In a muni- 
cipality, if it is cste which is not corrupt, you have 
generally a great deal of fuss and very little business. 
If it is corrupt, thai tibe public business is every indi- 
vidual member's business, and you have things attended 
to, no doubt. But when nothing is to be made out of 
the contracts or offices under the Corporation, you find 
that the representatives of the people take compara- 
tively little interest in public affairs. There is only 
left to them the pleasure of making speeches in the 
Council chamber; and as Fletcher of Saltoun said, 
he would let any one make the laws of a people if 
be might make theit songs — so the permanent oiHcials 
of the Corporation are quite content that the vain 
representatives should make the speeches while they 
administered the affairs of the borough. 
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So it came about that the real businesH was done 
by permanent officials ; and as they were paid by salary 
their whole object was to increase the power and add 
to the fuoctioDs of the Corporation with a view to the 
increase of their own power and emoluments. When, 
therefore, the Corporations became socialistic, Herr 
Stichel felt that the outposts of the capital State had 
been taken. He was now agitating for old age pensions 
— a very popular measure. It is true that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, while expressing sympathy with 
the object of the Bill, which was to endow the old poor 
at the expense of the young rich — he had to be sym- 
pathetic, poor vote-supported politician — said he did 
not know where the money was to come from. But 
that is usually the ridiculous attitude of those who 
have to pay. The Jews, in the days when royal persons 
wanted loans, never knew where the money was to come 
from until the rough dentist of the time produced his 
forceps. But not content with an endeavour to pro- 
vide for the failing years of the poor, the Labour party 
were anxious at once to nationalise the land and rail- 
ways of Campania; and as the money for the purchase 
was not forthcoming for these large enterprises, they 
proposed to expropriate the landlords and the share- 
holders without compensation. It is obvious that these 
measures would keep the hands of politicians in Cam- 
pania full enough for some years to come, and the 
path of politics which was to raise Herr Stichel to the 
prominence which he desired was fairly marked out be- 
fore his unscrupulous footsteps. But the man was not 
a dreamer in politics. He saw that his ends were to 
be obtained by practical means ; and practical means 
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include the making it worth people^s while to advance 
jonr cause. 

Herr Stichel saw a little object-leaaoa in a small 
measure which had passed through Parliament for the 
extension of the munidpal boundaries of Malaga. 
The great prosperity of Campania, which, as every one 
knows, was due to the fact that coal and iron were found 
in its " massy entrails,^ had led to the accumulation 
of considerable wealth, and that, in its turn, had led 
to the growth and extension of its Capital. Malaga 
had, in fact, a large number of populous suburbs, 
and although these farmed one town with the me- 
tropolis, they were under separate municipal govern- 
ments. The mushroom boroughs which surrounded the 
town were self-contained municipal entities governed 
by self-elected representatives, and of course separately 
rated for their own small municipal purposes. But 
the Corporation of Malaga had contracted large debts 
for its tramways, which were not, owing to the very low 
fares charged, paying so well as they might. It had 
made great street improvements, from which recoupment 
was looked for but not realised. It was now, as we 
have seen, contemplating'a great electric power scheme 
for the supply of energy for the purpose of mauufEicture 
and traction. It was, in fact, going to enter into a 
partnership with all the traders of the capital, and to 
supply the power by means of which the machineiy of 
production and distribution was run. To do that of 
course they must pledge the rates, and to broaden the 
basis upon which they could charge they sought to take 
into the town all the outlying suburbs. A Bill for the 
purpose was promoted, and it was shown, to the t»tistm^ 
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tion of the committee which considered it, that the 
whole population formed one community — that the 
suburbs were, in fact, overflow meetings of the Maltha 
people. But all that was not sufficient. The people 
in the outside area, which Malaga sought to annex, 
resisted the measure. They had had no voice, they 
said, in the improvements which had burdened Malaga 
with debt, and they saw no reason why they should be 
gathered into the municipal fold merely to be shorn 
by the shears of the r&te-ooUector. The opposition 
was strenuous, and was successAil. But then people in 
the capital became practical. Hiey no longer trusted 
to arguments, always reeds and mostly broken, lliey 
saw that the opposition came not irom the silly rate- 
payers in these outer-ring boroughs, but firom the 
officials who would, if annexation took place, lose 
their offices and their salaries. This was the turning- 
point in the history of extension, The officials were 
approached. They were not bribed ; that would have 
been very wrong and very foolish : they were provided 
for ; they were, when the Bill passed, to be entitled to 
retiring pensions, or were to have as lucrative posts 
under the municipality as those they enjoyed in the 
circling boroughs ; and when real binding agreements 
were executed on these lines, the Bill for the extension of 
the municipal boundaries of Malaga was reintroduced 
and passed without opposition. This was practical 
politics, and Herr Stichel, having learned a lesson from 
these methods, determined to pave the way to the 
annexation of the State by the people by means which 
would, in his view, in the end be as effective. 
It was with these practical ends in view that, while 
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he pressed upon the people the great measures for 
land nationalisation and old ^e pensions, h« placed 
himself in communication with certain persons in 
power. In bis own phrase, he "bad to square the 
officials," and with that view he sought an interview 
with Dr. Ferguson. In Herr Stichel's view that 
gentleman would be a useful and willing tool. He 
had no land, and therefore expropriation of landlords 
would mean nothing to him. He was a poor man, and 
therefore a policy of bleeding the capitalists to death 
could have no terrors for him. He was only an official, 
and of course a co-operative commonwealth, although it 
might be the hell of many, would be the heaven of 
officials. Indeed, although the idea of a Socialist State 
pretended that it was to be a state governed by the 
people, it really was to be a state governed by officials. 
Nothing, he told himself, was more indicative of the 
advance of the Socialist idea, than the increase of the 
importance of office. Formerly a great nobleman was a 
power in the State. To-day princes and barons only sat 
on an ornamental back seat, and members of the Govern- 
ment, although many of them were risen men, sat in 
the front sofa-chairs. It was these considerations that 
made Herr Stichel approach the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. The interview took place at the Foreign Office. 

" Good-moming," said Ferguson, with a cordiality 
which raised StichePs hopes. 

"Good-morning," he answered, "I have not seen 
you since that foolish affair after the rejection of the 
Inheritance Bill." 

"I am glad you call it a foolish affair. It was a 
childish perfor 
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" I admit it. I wonted you to know that I did my 
beat to prevent the attack on the armed palace of the 
King — for that meant bloodshed ; and on the unarmed 
palace of the Prime Minister.'" 

" I have heard as much.^ 

" But you don^t suppose, Mr. Secretary, that Demo- 
cracy has said ' its last word ' ? " 

" By no means," Ferguson answered. 

"You may remember," Stichelwent on, "that when 
I had the honour" (this was going a great way, but he 
remembered herbeauty, and was a man) "of a conversa- 
tion with the Countess, I expressed myself entirely in 
favour of constitutional methods — votes are mightier 
than swords." 

" I remember the conversation very well." 

"Well, the people mean to have their way still; 
Mid I want them to have their way without bloodshed 
— without anarchy." 

" Yes," assented Mr. Secretary, 

** You," said Stichel, " owe no allegiance to the King. 
You are not one of hb people; but you owe an alle- 
giance to humanity." 

" Of course." 

" I heard that when you were speaking to the rioters 
you expressed a sympathy with their ideals, while yon 
repudiated their methods." 

" Very likely ; but I do not remember exactly what I 
said. You cannot expect me to approve of methods 
which produced a contused wound over my left eye," 

" I am serious, Mr. Secretary." 

" So am I," said Ferguson. " But what is it you 
want me to do ? " 
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" Nothing. I <HiIy came to aaj that if you have 
■ympathy with cor ideals, I hope you wi]l not frustrate 
our progress as long as it is along constitutional lines. 
If we get the upper hand in the end, you will not 
suffer. Our proposals can do you no harm." 

" I am afraid I do not understand." 

" Well, for example, if we did expropriate the land- 
lords, that would not injure yon ? " 

"No." 

" If we succeeded in putting the saddle of taxation 
on the rich, so that the plodding poor might ride in 
their old age " 

" You mean the Pensions Bill ? " 

** Yes, of course. Well, you would not feel the 
burden." 

" lltat is quite true, I am not a capitalist. The 
roan who has nothing need not fear robbery." 

"Well, I have been thinking over things, and it 
seems to me that it would not matter much to you 
whether you served under a monarchic, a bureaucratic, 
or a democratic government. So long, of course, as 
the salary was the same — eh P " 

" Of course," said the Secretary, 

"Well, if we are successful — and mind, we will be 
successful in the long run — a poet will be found for you. 
You understand ? You have raised yourself by your 
abilities. The democracy has the need of the services 
of men of ability. You can trust the democracy." 

Now, at fint Dr. Ferguson thought of pointing to 
the door and telling the democracy to go to the devil, 
but he thought better of it. If these were the consti- 
tutional methods which Sodatism was going to adopt. 
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it might well travel farther than it would if it adopted 
revolution armed only with stones and broken bottles. 
If democracy had learned the constitutional art of 
bribery, it would be well to keep an eye upon it ; and 
although he would have liked to kick Herr Stichel for 
making such an offer to him, that would, he felt, be 
as foolish as the little revolution. He too must use 
*' constitutional ^ methods ; so he answered — 

" Herr Stichel, I think this is very friendly of you. 
Of course you know that I came to Campania merely 
as a doctor travelling with an Englishman — and a 
mad Englishman at that. I have no early associa- 
tions attaching me either to Campania or its form of 
government, although I owe some gratitude to the 
King's Prime Minister. I took service here as I had 
taken service with Lord Aberbeg. If the United States 
of America were to make me a handsome offer, I would 
go there. But tell me, perhaps this is a common form 
of offer. You have approached others ? " 

" No, upon my word. It was because you were not 
a Campanian, because the Democracy desires to avail 
itsdf of talent that I came to you first." 

The Secretary noted the word " first," and was quite 
glad that he had withheld the kick wlfich conscience 
had suggested. 

"I can only say that I appreciate this mark of 
confidence. Of course, you must understand, I am 
pledged to nothing. I am, as I have said, in favour of 
old age pensions, but I feel that the money for them 
should be provided by compulsory insurance. I think 
I have already said so. I have a scheme in my head 
as to a Land Bill. I am not in favour of compulsory 
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expropriation of owners without compenaation. Bat 
if you admit the principle of compensation, I think 
^propriation is onl; an extension of the principle of 
your Lands Clauses Act which was copied from an 
English Act, and I would in proper cases put that 
Act in force. I cannot say more than that at present" 

He prided himself on these words, *< at present,'" as ' 
mudi as he valued Herr Stichel's "first." It is at 
chinks the light gets through. 

Upon this the Labour leader rose. He even ventured 
to hold out bis hand to be shaken, which he had not 
done on entmng; and when it was shaken with some 
apparent cordiality, he went away much gratified with 
the interview, and saying to himself quietly as be went 
down the soft-carpeted stairs, *' Ah, there is nothing 
like constitutional methods."' 
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A MORNING CALL 

Lord Glen Kbns called uponlMadatne Cotonithe day 

after the dinner party. It was a little significant that 
Madame Cotoni had given instructionB to her servants 
to Bay that she was not at home to any gentleman 
except the King, Dr. Ferguson, and Professor Fried- 
lander. As to the first, she said it was a duty. Dr. 
Ferguson she regarded as an old Mend, and the Pro- 
fessor interested her, for she was a woman, and had 
curiosity even about new philosophical creeds. But 
that she was not at home to 1^ Prince or Lord Glen 
Kens was ominous. As it happened, however, that 
after the servant had carried out his instructions to 
the tetter. Lord Glen Kens saw Madame Cotoni in 
the garden, and with the efirontery which distinguished 
him, he made his way round the villa and was soon in 
her forbidden presence. At first she was inclined to 
be angry, when he said — 

" Ah, madame ! This is what you mean by ' not at 
home ' ! " 

*'Not at home means that I don^t crave the honour 
of a visit," 

"Oh, nonsense. It is a woman^s way of making her 
favours more precious. Some Johnny said that stolen 
fruits are sweetest That is why we build walls round 
our gardens, that can be got over." 
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** Your reading has beeu very exteosive, my Lord." 

'* Why, you are still ' not at home.'' Standoffish — eh f 
We used to call you Alice at the Castle.'" 

"That was different." 

" Yes, very dififerent ; but much jollier." 

" How is your brother Douglas ? " 

*' Oh, d — n Douglas ! I don't know. We don''t draw 
together." 

" I thou^t you did." 

"Now that's d — d hard of you to say that. It is 
as if I meant to kilt the old boy, and it's harder when 
you know we were fighting about you." 

"I dou't know why," 

" Well, we both wanted you." 

** You did me too much hononr. And you fought 
for me, and one of you killed your old father." 

"Yes, worse luck. Of course people thought that I 
did it because I had most to gain by his death — the 
title, you know, and the estates; not that they are 
worth much. Everywhere on the estate you can see 
the elbows of the rocks through the threadbare grass. 
But, I say, although I lost sight of you, I never forgot 
you." 

"Ileally!" 

"Really. And I am just as fond of you now as I 
was then." 

" I^ease do not force these confidences upon me." 

" Confidences be d — d ! Cannot a man tell a woman 
that be loves her F " 

" I have been told this several times before." 

" Of course you have. Everybody can see that you're 
beautiful. Everyone can hear that you have a voice 
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like a nightingale. A great many fellows can see tliat 
jrour voice is, so to speak, a gold mine. But you know 
I cared for you before you were a great singer." 

"And before I was married," said Madame Cotoni. 

*' Oh ! you can't take me in. I don't believe you're 
married. If so, where is Cotoni P But you have to 
take stage names when you go in for opera, and the 
young ones, like you, call themselves Madame, whether 
they are married or not ; and the old ones Mademoiselle, 
whether they are married or not." 

" Your information is encyclopedic.*" 

" What the devil's that P Something like what that 
prig of a professor talked about. Philosophy seems 
to be talking about things you don't understand in 
language which is incomprehensible. I hate such 
rubbish." 

" I am sure you do." 

" And I don't like Ferguson. He's only the son of 
a minister, and has fallen on his feet amongst these 
foreigners, and they have made him a Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. As if a country like this could have 
foreign affairs — why, it's not big enough to have local 
afiairs, it seems to me. Ha, ha ! " he added, as if he 
was under the impression that he had made a joke. 

" I think that the Secrataiy and the Professor are 
very clever men." 

"That's as much as to say I'm not Well, I dont 
want to be clever. Only I should like to know what 
game you're playing." 

" My Lord, what do you mean ? " 

" Oh, I don't mean to be nasty. But I'm not one 
to forget and show the cold shoulder to old friends. 
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You used to be great friends with my sister, utd I 
thought " 

« Well, what did you thiuk P " 

*< Well, I hoped — I say, honest ludian, were you 
married P Perhaps you're divorced. Well, I don't 
care a damn. It's you I care for, and.irs you I mean 
to have." 

But just at this juncture, when the conversation had 
a tendency to become interesting, they were close to 
the back door of the villa — and before he could say 
another word, Madame Cotoni had slipped in at the 
doorway and dosed the door with a " bang," and as 
he was left facing it he uttered a loud " damn ! " which 
sounded like an articulate echo. Then he made his 
way back to the town and the club. 
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THREATENED ACTION 

Pakuahent wm not nov in senioD, but the Labour 
party were active in their campaign. It waa a cam- 
paign conducted with marches to the PaA with 
banners and bram bands. And tbeae are their in- 
telligent methods of persuading a people that they 
mnst exercise their will to repossess themselves of the 
land which belongs to them, and which has been stolen 
from them by the rich under a pretence of law. Now, 
although all this occupied the public mind, dlled the 
public prints, and made the upper and middle classes 
quake in their shoes, all this cannot be said to be very 
dgnificant. Indeed, in some countries they pride them- 
selves on their freedom of speech, the freedom to hold 
public meetings, the freedom of the press — for the pre- 
cise reason that all these, like the blowing-off of steam 
which otherwise might, like confined steam in an engine, 
do some work, but if too closely confined might actually 
cause a burst. But meanwhile Dr. Ferguson, who now 
kept a narrow eye on the doings of Herr Sticbel (for 
he thought that when a man gave up argument and 
b^;an to appeal to human motives he was dangerous) 
— and what is a more direct appeal to human nature 
than bribery! — ascertained that although the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign AfFairs might be the first 
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that Stichel had approached with his new constitU' 
tional methods, he was not the last. He heard of 
a visit that the ez-shoemaker had paid to General 
Zossel, and although the object of the interview 
did not transpire, he surmised that it was not to 
solicit an order for Blucher boots. Another of the 
demagogue's strategic adventures was more talked 
about, and therefore, in Dr. Ferguson's opinion, was 
less likely to be dangerous. Perhaps encouraged by 
what he considered the favourable reception his over- 
tures had met with at the bureau of Foreign Affairs, 
and also, it was possible, at the Castle — although Dr. 
Ferguson did not like to think of the General as a 
traitor — Herr Stichel had, it seemed, sought an inter- 
view with the Prime Minister. It never was known 
what took place between them, at least not the whole 
of it ; but the end of their conversation was overheard 
by the servants in the hall, who heard the seldom- 
speaking Minister call the Labour leader " one damned 
scoundrel," and request him to get out of his house 
at once. 

"You shall hear from me," was Herr Stichel's 
dignified answer, as with some precipitancy he made 
for the door, as if he had some fear of a flying foot. 
But by this form of expression, which the servants 
understood to mean a diallenge to mortal combat, 
Herr Stichel merely meant "you shall hear from my 
solicitor"; and in due course the Prime Minister did 
have a lawyer''8 letter, and followingthat athing called 
a "writ," which is no doubt a challenge to mortal 
combat in constitutional ways. All this became the 
common property of the shuttles who carry the thread 
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of gossip with flying rapidity from ear to ear, and so 
by their deft propagation of the informatioii form the 
web of history. People were much ioterested, and 
looked for revelation in the great action for slander in 
the courts ; and many persons with a morbid appetite 
had even thus early used their influence with the Lord 
Chief Justice to have parses for the first night. As 
these facts came to Dr. Ferguson's ears he could quite 
understand the main features of the conversation 
which had preceded the expulsion into the hall, and 
he rather prided himself that he had shown himself 
a better diplomatist than his great leader, who upon 
the occasion in question would have done well to 
preserve his own great gift of sUence, unbroken. 

But the public were defrauded of this raree-show in 
the King's Bench. They had looked forward to private 
matters of interest being made public. Perhaps Herr 
Stichel had proposed for the Countess; periiaps he 
had offered to give up his revolutionary ways if he got 
some good post under Government. The way to 
silence people was to stop their moutha At any rate 
the revelations might be in the interests of peace and 
Older. All this, curiosity, the most active of the humui 
faculties, surmised ; but, alas, it became known that 
Herr Stichel did not mean to proceed vrith his action. 
He had indeed been advised by a great lawyer, who 
was noted for his fetness and who made friends by his 
rolling folds of smiles, that he was very unlikely to 
succeed. Whether he ever paid the costs which had 
been so tai incurred by the defendant was never known, 
for the Prince had resumed hii silence. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

FRIENDS IN COUNCIL 

Thebr was a little coldness between the Prince Otto 
and Lord Glen Kens. The latter had won considerable 
sums from the former, and that of itself might have 
accounted for a lapse in such friendship as existed 
between them. But further the Prince had discovered, 
when his Lordship had dined well and drunk well — but 
although hilarious and boastful, far from drunk — 
that he, the Prince, had been " cut out " — that was the 
way it was put— of the affections of the incomparable 
Madame Cotoni. It is not always easj to make up 
your mind, in some circles, whether your firiend is 
speaking truth when he is sober ; it is more difficult to 
determine the matter after dinner. Prince Otto did 
not beliere all he was told ; but even what he believed 
was sufficient to make him doubt whether Lord Glen 
Kens was as desirable an acquaintance as he had at 
first thought 

** Ha, ha ! * laughed his Lordship, as he undid, the 
lower buttons of his waistcoat and stretched his legs, 
" I stole a march on you, Prince. I stole a march, I 
say. You remember the night we dined at the Villa 
Cotoni — jolly evening, wa8a''t it? Well, you know I 
went to call on her the next day, and, would you believe 
it, she wasn't at home. Ha, ha ! But I wasn^ to be 
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done, so I stepped rOund the house into the garden — 
and, by Jove ! there was my lady. Not at home, if yon 
please. At first she was a little high and mighty, I 
can tell you — stood upon her dignity, dont you know. 
An Englishman's house is his castle, and all that sort of 
thing; but she came to, and soon it was like old days. 
Damme 1 I like high-spirited women, and don't care a 
damn for bread-and-butter misses — eh, Prince?" 

The Prince assented sullenly, 

" You see," «aid his Lordship, *' she was a friend — 
a school friend of my sister. We were children to- 
gether — children together, don^ you know, and that 
gives a fellow a sort of claim." 

" Well, I'm d — d if I see it," said the Prince, who 
was abstemious in comparison with his friend; and his 
jealousy began to wince under the inordinate claims 
that he seemed to be setting up. 

" Well, you needn't cut up rou^. We can't both 
have her," said his rival ; " but what I want to know is 
what she's been doing since I knew her. When I knew 
her she was called Alicia Crichton ; my sister said she 
was connected with the Crichtons — but they all say 
that I knew a man called Brown, and bis father 
had been a tailor in Edinburgh, and he set up a crest 
with a spread eagle, and said he was connected with 
the Sligos — a d — d lie, of course. He was one of 
*'he hammeringest duns I ever knew. He was always 
sending in accounts with ' amount of account rendered.' 
D — d impertinent. But, as I was saying, what I want 
to know is how she became Madame Cotoni. However, 
rveputadetectiveon,and Illsoonfindout Awoman 
like that cannot hide her light under a bushel — eh ? " 
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" Well, it seems to me pla;^i)g the game a little low, 
to go to a private inquiry office about a woman you 
are spooning on,^ said the Prince, who apparently had 
A high seoK of honour. 

*' Not a bit," said hi« Lordship. " Everything is 
fair in love and war. If I could find out something 
about her past, I might have a hold on her, old man.** 

"That doesn't look as if your old acquaintanceshiphad 
stood yon in good stead after all," said the Prince, with 
more perspicuity than might have been expected from a 
hereditary legislator at that late hour of the evming. 

" Oh, dont you make any mistake," said Lord Glen 
Kens, " I^m all right. But one likes to know something 
about the woman one's going to marry — eh P " 

" Oh, of course," said the Prince, " if you are going 
to marry her." 

"Well, I don't know, mind you — ^that depends. Of 
comae she doesn't know that Pm making inquiries. 
But, damme, what if there is a Cotoni and he should 
turn upP" 

The Prince, whose opinion of his Scotch friend was 
not rising, remembered a story of a brilliant repartee 
which some one had in the dark ages made about Duns 
Scotus and a king. Ilie latter, who thought that his 
friend had drunk more than was good for him, asked 
his philosopher friend, " AVhat ia there between a Scot 
and a SotP" and the wily Scotchman had answered, 
"Only a table." And the Prince in bis own thoughts 
did not see where the table came in in this case, and 
so he wished his friend a cold " good-nig^t," and left 
him ; while Lord Glen Kens answered with a hiccough, 
and then fell asleep where he was. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

A CASE FOR THE HAGUE 

IVk vhole dispute was about a portion of territory 
about the size of a field. It was upon the evidence of 
what some very ancient maps said, that the boundary 
stones of the empire and the kingdom had indubit- 
ably been in a certain position, and if these maps 
were to be believed, the territory in question was 
clearly part of Campania. But the emperor pro- 
duced other maps which looked quite old, and they 
told quite a different story. Then the memories of 
ancient inhabitants was had recourse to, and tbey spoke 
both ways. Indeed, it seemed to depend upon whose 
agent got to the ancient man or woman first. Their 
memories were really only instigated by their interests. 
You would have been surprised, however, at the 
amount of e\ddence which was collected and printed 
in enormous books with blue and yellow covers. The 
printer's bill must have been so lai^ as to be far 
more than the whole value of the territory in question, 
not to mention the large amounts which were neces- 
sarily spent by the Commission of Inquiry that was 
aj^inted to investigate the matter. Some of the 
evidence went so far back into history, it was said, as 
to come to a time when the field in question did not 
exist at all ; but the best authorities seemed to doubt 
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the accuracy of that conclusioD, and downright poli- 
ticians, like the Secretary of State for the foreign 
affairs of Campania, seemed to think it did not matter, 
for the one and only thing that the disputants were 
agreed upon, was that the field was there to-day. 

It might seem to an ordinary reader that the whole 
matter was so small as not to be worth the trouble 
that was being taken about it But that is not so. 
Campania was so small a kingdom that it could not 
afford to lose even a few acres without at least a 
stm^le for them. On the other hand, the emperor 
thought the matter one of principle. Whenever a 
man or a nation does something which, on the face of 
it, is grossly unfair ; and when they can defend their 
conduct upon no practical ground, they always allege 
that it is a matter of principle. Besides, the emperor, 
taking a leaf out of the book of the United States, 
had invented a bind of bastard Monroe doctrine, 
which was to the effect that what had once been the 
empire was always the empire — a doctrine which, if 
you went back like the antiquarian commission to the 
time of Charlemagne, would have been an excuse for 
some quite extraordinary European developments. 

Here again we must admire the high language of 
diplomacy. When a nation wants to do something 
outrageous — like turning everybody but themselves out 
of a continent or half a world, they do not call that 
blatant aggression or the lust of empire, but they call 
it a "doctrine," which alters the whole face of the 
controversy. It was this new Monroe doctrine which 
was invoked by the Emperor, and was questioned by 
the King through his advisers — for they said that the 
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"doctrine" was too large for this small oocasioo, and 
they regarded the present demand as only the small 
end of the wedge which might he made a means to 
the obtit^^tion of the ancient kingdom of Campania 
from the map of Europe and necessitate a new edition 
of Keith Johnston's atlas. The mere suggestion of 
such an erentuality sent a shudder of horror throng 
the kingdom, and it may be said that the whole nation 
rose to the dignity of the occasion and were prepared 
to back the Secretary for Foreign Affairs in this crisis 
with all the means at their disposal ; and such was the 
excitement and enthusiasm that it may be said the 
whole nation was prepared to go to war with its 
gigantic enemy, with its faked maps and invented 
doctrines, rather than that a single inch of Campania 
should be ceded to the emperor. 

The condition of the distracted little country was 
not a satisfactory one at that juncture; indeed, one of 
the newspapers, the world-famous Era, in an alarmist 
leader aptly quoted a line from what, they said, was an 
«o]d song," but which, if we mistake not, had another 
origin — and described the position as summed up in 
the words — 

" Fightings within, and fears without." 

The first part of the quotation was evidently in- 
tended to refer to the donkey revolution, and possibly 
to the acrimonious discussions over the land and the 
old age pension Bills. 

The hands of Dr. Ferguson were, as it can be under- 
stood, very full of this matter, and negotiations of the 
most important character were going on from day to 
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day, A great neatral lutioD had io the interesta of 
peace auggnted that the matter should be referred to 
arbitrstioD, but as neither of the disputants knew in 
what way the arbitration tribunal would decide, they 
both hesitated to accept this seemingly wise proposal. 
Still some approach to a pacific solution of this qaestion 
was made by the names of certain persons who might 
act as arbitrators, being mentioned in the event of 
the matter falling to be determined by the court of 
compromise. This was, however, felt by Campania to 
be putting the cart before the horse ; but that objectitHi 
might have been waived had any of the names com- 
mended themselves to the King> advisers. But none 
of them did, as they were all regarded as puppets of 
the Emperor, who would decide exactly as he told them. 
Of course we can understand such a circumstance as 
commending international arbitration to one party 
to the dispute, but at the same time we can understand 
the scruples of the other with regard to accepting such 
*' arbitrament." 

But although the country was, as we have pointed 
oat, affected by " fightings within, and fears without," 
that fact did not seem to damp the gaiety of the 
nation. We know, as a fact, that there was a ball in 
Brussels on the eve of Waterloo, and that circumstance 
waa remembered by some tenacious memories when it 
was known that there was to be a masque ball at the 
palace. 

Of course everybody who was anybody wak to be 
there, but it was the ** nobodies "" that specially wanted 
to be asked ; and many of these schemed for weeks to 
get an invitation. Lord Glen Kens, as a distinguished 
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foreigner, was, of course, to be one of the guests, and 
looked forward to the occasion &s one when, under the 
cloud of hidden faces, he could bring Madame Cotoni 
*'to her knees," as he elegantly phrased it. His private 
inquiry agent had discovered very little about the past 
of the famous singer, except what was well known to 
all the world ; but he had brought him some disquieting 
information as to the present. It appeared from his 
reports, which were derived from that underground 
main drainage of gossip which has its inspecting 
chamber in the servants' ball, that the Villa Cotoni 
was visited by very few persons, but that an honoured 
guest was the King of Campania, and that Dr. Ferguson 
was her most frequent visitor. It is true that recently 
the propounder of the pragmatical philosophy with the 
fine eyes bad been more than once at the viUa, but no 
significance was attached to his visits either by the 
authentic footman or veracious maid. According to 
them the King or the Secretary of State was the real 
'* friend "" who was his Lordship's rival. 

Now this was exceedingly disappointing, for Lord 
Glen Kens had, after his interview in the garden, called 
repeatedly and had always been refused admittance. 
He had resented this, and had written to Madame 
Cotoni a letter beginning " My dear Alice,'" and, with 
true gentlemanly feeling, said that he was " dying fur a 
sig^t of her,^ and that it would, as the advertisements 
said, "be to her advantage if she granted him an 
interview." He added that "be knew more than he 
cared to write " — which, of course, was only a lie — " and 
that it depended on her what use he made of the 
information be had obtained." But men, when they 
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suppose themselves to be in love, will stoop to any 
means to compass their ends, and to the common mind 
the lie is the readiest weapon that presents itself. 
Indeed there is, as experience teaches us, no difficulty 
in telling lies, but there are insuperable difficulties 
about speaking the truth. But even this "adroit" 
letter failed of its purpose; and was not, in fact, 
answered. It was after waiting some days that Lord 
Glen Kens poured out some of bis spite to Prince Otto, 
who was a ready recipient. 

" I cannot think,^ he said, " wbat*s come over her. 
We used to be tbe best of friends. D — n it, sir, I 
fought a duel for her, and now she might be a nun 
instead of an actress." 

It was a curious antithesis. 

" Oh," said the Prince, " it's the Secretary of State 
that has cut us both out.'' 

"D — n him!"saidhisLord3bip. "I bate the common 
people," he continued, imconsciously quoting Horace, 
** but I hate the risen common people more. Why the 
devil people can't be content to remain in the station 
it has pleased Cirod to put them in, I can't imagine. 
I thought that was religion. But to take a lad from 
the plough-tail and make him a Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, it's ridiculous. I don't wonder the Emperor 
means to put an end to Campania." 

"What is that you sayP" said the Prince, patrioti- 
cally on fire. "Put an end to Campania? He will 
annex Great Britain and Ireland before he conquers 
this indomitable nation." 

" All right ; keep your hair on," said Lord Glen Kens 
—who, like many of his aristocratic country men and 
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women, who, while they hate the common people, have 
io a U)^ measure adopted the picturesque vernacular 
of the coster and the ^os-coadnctor. " I don't care 
a curae whether he does or not, but I woold tike to 
get my knife into Dr. Ferguson. I have written home 
to get some information about him. I have a kind of 
recollection that when he was at college he killed a 
man, and that was before he was a doctor. Of course, 
I'm the last man to say that it mightn't be an accident, 
but I thought it might be useful to know the facts. 
I dare say Madame pnly cares for him because he's in 
the ascendant. It's my belief that a woman's love is 
more than half ambition. But althou^ she's been 
avoiding me, I'll fon^ her to hear me at the ball I 
know how she's going, and she cant avoid me there." 

The information as to Madame's dress had probably 
reached him through the same subterranean channels. 

"Well, I used to think Madame was a ripper, but I 
don't think she's half as good-looking as the Countess 
Clementine," said the Prince. '* It's all very well when 
you're young," said the Prince — who might be twenty- 
seven years of age — " to run after actresses, but when 
you've sown your wild oats, it's nicer to love one of 
one's own class. I'm d — d if I would marry a woman 
that bod been on the stage. They know too much. 
They have pasts, which are apt to moke rows in after 
life; and their affections are like birds — they can settle 
on any tree, and fly from one to another," 

This shows how deeply, and even how feelingly, the 
Prince had thought about this matter of love. 

'* Young ? " said Lord Glen Kens — " young P Why, 
do you know that one of the most frequent of the 
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visitors at the yilla is the EingP and I suppose his 
Majesty is sixty if he^s a day. I only hope that 
hell put the nose of his own Secretary of State out 
of joiut." 

" Blesa me ! " said the Priuce piously, for this was 
infonnatioD, the King having kept his visits secret. 
But that fact made the incident the more suspicious. 

This interesting conversation took place in the 
Prince's rooms some days before the great ball, which 
was to be the event of the season. It throws light 
upon nothing in particular except the emptiness of 
two human minds. But even random words may point 
to great events. 
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THE MASQUE BALL 

Upon the evening of the ball at the royal palace, Dr. 
Ferguson dined with the Prime Minuter and the 
Countefts, and went on to the palace with them. As 
dinner was late, and it was thought well that the 
Cabinet Ministers should be early at the palace, the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary had not time to 
complete their conversation in the dining-room, and it 
was most unfortunately continued in an alcove off the 
conservatory at the royal palace while less responsible 
persons were waltzing in the ballroom. These two 
great personages of State were seen togetlier in the 
alcove, and as every one knew that the afiairs of the 
State of Campania were in a critical position their 
privacy was respected, and they were left to conclude 
their momentous conversation, which was as usual very 
much of a monologue, for the Prime Minister's forte 
was listening. It was not until after they had left the 
alcove that a lady in a mask and domiuo, accompanied 
by a gentleman, also covered as to his face, took their 
places under the broad-leafed palms which seemed to 
be holding out green blessing bands above them. The 
fascination of a masque ball is apparently that one 
may enjoy privacy in a crowd and say things which 
could not be uttered with a bare face. But nothing 
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palls sooner than pleasuring ; and when there are people 
who live their whole lives only for atnusement, it is 
necessary to call in novelty to help the leaden feet of 
ordinary pleasure. Perhaps it was owing to this that the 
masque ball was iavented, and it is owing to the same 
cloying of the palate which tastes delight that to-day 
we have the new comedy institution the freak dinner. 

The lady and gentleman, who were now seated in 
the alcove, were obviously only disguised to the general, 
and were known to one another. 

*' Vou have been very cruel, Alice," he said. " You 
know I love you." 

*' No, I don%" she answered, laughing. 

The laugh would have settled the question of her 
identity for most who had heard her sing. *'And I 
don't believe it,^ she added. 

" Why did I come to Malaga at all ? — it was to see 
you. Why do I stay here when I ought to be at home 
doing my duty in the House of Lords P — only to be near 
you. Why do I keep friends with that numskull. 
Prince Otto, and lose money to him?— only because 
he's a friend of yours. And then when I want to see 
you, want to tell you how I love you, you are ' not at 
home,' although you can be at home to Dr. Ferguson 
and the King. Ob ! I know more than you think." 

"What do you meanP" she said, flushing even 
under her mask. 

" I mean that I know although you have not time 
to see an old friend, you are at home to him whenever 
he cares to call." 

" Dr. Ferguson is an old friend," she said. 

" And the King is an old friend — ha, ha ! Ferguson 
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an old friend ! A peasant, a saw-bones ; a man who 
has wormed himself into favour at coui-t here by some 
underhand means. But fae^s not so safe in hts place as 
he may suppose. I could ruin him." 

** Ruin him ! I don't believe it," she added. 

It was evident she had formed a very correct estimate 
of his Lordship^s veracity. 

" Well, J tell you that if you care for him you had 
better keep in with me. I tell you I can ruin him. 
Just suppose he loses his place to-morrow, what would 
become of him P He would have to become the keeper 
of some mad or drunken nobleman as be was before. 
I wonder if you would think as well of him then ? 
I know you women. It is rising suns you love." 

" How could you do anything that would influence 
his career f " 

" That's my secret, but I swear to you that if you are 
not more friendly than you have been I'll expose him, 
and then he'll probably slink out of European affairs, 
and go back to his staring manse amongst the bare 
hills of Galloway." 

"Suppose it is true," she said — for although she 
doubted his truth, she thought there might be some 
grain of fact underneath his threats. " Suppose K to 
be true that you could injure him— that you could — 
Oh, I don\ believe it." 

" I tell you it is true." 

" Well, even if it is, I cannot think you would be so 
contemptible as to do such a thing. Do you think 
that the way to make a woman care for you is to 
appear as a spy — an informer P I think women love 
only the good in men," 
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''I mean to have my way by fair means or foul," he 
sak). 

" I don't believe it. You are a man of ancieat and 
noble family." 

** Oh, that's all tommy rot,^ he said. " May I come 
and see yon ? Is it to be like what it was in tlw old 
days, or are yon going to be the iceberg you have been 
since Tve been in Malaga? You must make up your 
mind. Remember, Fm beastly fond of you." 

His language at the end of his speech was more 
accurate than he knew. 

** You may come," she said ; and she felt that she was 
like a Christian martyr. She rose and returned to the 
ballroom, and he followed her. This, we suppose, is 
what be meant by bringing her "to her knees." A 
quite gentlemanly performance for a noble person who 
is ** beastly fond." 

The entertainment, as it was by courtesy called, was 
in full swing. The bands were discoursing some rather 
loud music The electric lights were twinkling, not 
only in the palace but all through the gardens ; and as 
tbe night was soft with summer's breath below, and 
staired with a universe above, many of the royal guests 
were wandering about the sparkling glades. And here 
it was that masks were removed to soft entreaty, and, 
as at tbe historic ball at Brussels to which allusion 
has been made, "soft eyes spoke love to eyes which 
spake again." 

But there were some of the more mature guests who 
knew what twinges of rheumatism were, who did not 
venture into the outer perfumed night, but drifted 
towards the supper-rooms. But both tbe young and 
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the old agreed that the ball was a tremendous success, 
and that every one was spending a most enjoyable even- 
ing. Some, more observant than the rest, watched the 
Prime Minister when be stood near the beaming King, 
and marked how his high forehead was heavy with 
thought and how, as usual, although the Countess 
Clementine was standing beside him, he never said a 
word to ber. This fact alone, an indication to their 
sagenesB that a sword was hanging by a thread over 
the country, served to enhance the interest of the 
occasion, which was felt not only to be a dance but an 
event—an event which might well be a shining illus- 
tration on the page of history to which we have already 
more than once had occasion to refer. It is, as some 
one observed, the summer weather that brings the 
thunder-storms. You never can tell when bolts are to 
fall Irom the blue. 
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A GREAT INDISCRETION 

The ball had, according to the Era — the leading news- 
paper in Campania, although it had started a co-opera- 
tive storefor all its subscribers — which appeared the next 
morning, been a most brilliant assembly. The editor 
of the Era had had an invitation and had been there, 
so he could say no less, and could use the editorial 
" we" with more truth than usual. But although the 
description was graphic, the news about the ball was 
not what took hold of public attention upon the day in 
question. It was some political information of the 
highest importance. The Emperor had, as we know, 
when his overtures as to the appointment of the arbi- 
trators he could rely upon — that was the way he put it 
— had been rejected, intimated that it might be pos- 
sible that in the end the question of the field might 
have to be settled by the neo-Monroe doctrine; and 
that certainly was a threat of war. But as every one 
in Campania knew, it was a kingdom which was not 
supported by swords and bayonets, but by the rival 
jealousies; and on the morning in question the editor 
of the Era announced that " we have the best authority 
fqr stating that the attitude of Great Britain at this 
moment '" is so and so, and then went on to say what 
the attitude of that country — whose masterstroke of 
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policy is the Straits of Dover — was. Here was the 
thunderbolt The important information which Ap- 
peared in the Era waa known only to two persona in 
Campania — the Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
Stat« for Foreign Affairs. It had not even been com- 
municated to the King, and having regard to the intima- 
tion of the Emperor, it was essential that at present the 
information as to what England would or would not 
do should not be divulged ; and here it waa all in the 
papers. Aa w&s said of Balaclava, it was obvioos some 
one had blundered, and no one thought that the Prime 
Minister had babbled about it, for his diplomacy was 
dumb. Every one suspected a woman as the origin of 
this indiscretion. The Foreign Secretary had told some 
woman, and she, aa in the famous case where a lady 
sold a secret to the Tme» for d^lOOO cash down, had 
sold it to the editor of the Era. That, it was said, 
must be the explanation. But how indisci'eet of the 
Foreign Secretary. Surely he ought to have learned 
the invaluable lesson of silence from his chief. But 
even Samson told the secret of his strength to coaxing. 
The telegraph instruments were clicking in the post- 
office, and the tongues of the busybodies were clacking 
in the clubs. Of course Ferguson must resign; many 
bad thought it a mistake to appoint him. He was on 
terms of intimacy with Madame Cotoni. She had been 
at the ball. People recognised her because she was one 
of the best dressed women there. One man said be had 
seen her speaking in the garden to the editor of the 
Era. The whole thing was perfectly plain. Ferguson 
was too young. You cannot expect discretion from a 
youth. This is a faint echo of the clacking at the 
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club — the clicking which brought messages in cypher 
&om foreign places was even more ominous. 

The Prime Minister came to see Dr. Ferguson quite 
early. He was evidently labouring under suppressed 
exdtement. After a pause which was quite impressive 
— pauses say so much — he said : 

** How the devil has this happened P " 

" I faav^i't a notion,^ said Ferguson. 

"You did not mention it to Neiks" (that was the 
editor of the JEira), " of course ? " 

"Of course." 

" Have you had any wires?" 

"Yes," he said, placing the deciphered messages 
before him. 

" Whew ! " said the Prime Minister. 

" I suppose," said Ferguson, " you did not mention 
it to the Chancellor P '^ 

" Not a word." 

"Could we have been overheard when we talked of 
this last night at the palace P " 

"God knows," said the Premier devoutly; and then 
he added, " I must go and explain to the King." 

" I suppose so," said his colleague. 

When the Prime Minister had gone, Ferguson turned 
to the Era again. Some of the words in which the 
announcement had been made were the very words 
which he himself had used the night before while dis- 
cussing the situation with his chief. When did he use 
them p Was it after dinner or in the alcove? Could 
the Prime Minister have mentioned the matter to the 
Countess P But even if he had, she was all discretion. 
Had some of his own clerks got at his private papers ? 
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" Hullo I " he cried, as a clerk with a telegnun entered 
the room. " Where is this from ? " 

"England," 

*' Whew ! " said the secretary, when he fa&d read it, 
wisely imitating the diplomatic expression of the bead 
of the Government. 

Could any one, he again thought, have been behind 
those palms and ferns P Would the editor himself have 
stooped to eavesdropping (* It was in this uncertain 
condition of thought that the Secretary of State sat at 
liie receipt of telegrams. Europe was on fire. The 
Emperor was presumably furious. The relations between 
two of the great countries, which had been trying to 
pluck with cumiing thumb the plum of Campania out of 
the Christmas pie of Europe, had been greatly strained. 
Not only were they vieing with one another in arma- 
ments — which were in their gigantic proportions, and 
the grinding burdens which they put on the tax -payers, 
said to be guarantees of peace — but they were also in 
recent years rivals in trade. They both had set up 
shops for the world, and were as jealous of each other''s 
exports and imports as ordinary tradesmen are over 
their little turnovers. The two were in this trade com- 
petition trying to overreach one another by methods 
which were disapproved by each in the case of the 
other. One was playing the card of Free Trade ; the 
otherhadhigh tariff walls, which enabled it to "dump" 
all sorts of things in the free trade borders. All these 
things had embittered the relations between the two 
great nations; and now here was one of them, at a 
Juncture of the greatest importance to the empire, 
interfering in affairs with which it' had no concern 
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whatever, according to the true interpretation of the 
neo-Monroe doctrine. And most people felt that we 
were upon the vei^ of that ugly precipice, a European 
war. The hair of the civilised world stood on end. 
While the secretary was at the hub of a wheel of 
telegraphing Europe, the court of Campania was scan- 
dalised. 

Several ladies who desired to have authentic informa- 
tion called upon the Countess Clementine, surmising 
that she must know the truth ; but they really carried 
more information to her than they received from her. 
The old Princess von Altenberg lived upon scandal; and 
like those who appreciate game, she liked it high. 

*' Oh, my dear," she said to the Countess, with a 
happy, commonplace simile, "it*s as plain as the nose 
on your face. It is quite certain that no one knew 
anything about the matter but your father and the 
secretary Ferguson. Even the King, poor man, knew 
nothing about it. Well, who could have let the cat 
out of the bag ? Not your father ; he is the soul of 
discretion, and although he knows so much he says bo 
little. I call him the king of diplomats. But it is 
lucky he wasn't made a woman. I would as soon doubt 
myself as your father, Countess. I often say he is a 
dungeon. You could tell him a secret and he would 
keep it— or perhaps forget it. Then who could have 
told it ? Secretary Ferguson, of course. We all know, 
although IVe never mentioned it to any except my 
most intimate friends, and then under a seal of secrecy 
— which, as some clever person said, ensures its circula- 
tion — we all know hb infatuation " 

" His in&tuation P " asked the Countess, 
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**Of course, my dear. Why should the famous 
singer come and settle in Campania? Why did she 
refuse £100,000 to go and sing in America ? Not that 
I think much of the Americana, for they talk through 
their noses and are business people ; and that is quite 
a different thing from gentle folk. Of course, my 
dear, it was because of Mr. Secretary. 1'hey had been 
friends in childhood, so it was said ; a very dangerous 
intimacy, in my opinion. Well, donH you understand, 
my dear ? " 

" No, Princess, I do not." 

'* Well, you know if there is one thing in the world 
that I detest it is gossip; but eveiybody knows it. 
Oh ! it*s shameful. He''B there morning, noon, and 
night. Not that he neglects his duty at the Foreign 
Office. Fm not saying that ; indeed, I don't want an 
action brought against me as your father had by that 
horrid Robespierre of a man who used to make my 
servant's shoes, and now wants to cobble Campania. 
But from all I hear it's scandalous. Well, of course 
under the circumstances he goes and tells her about 
the English alliance, and she goes and tells the secret 
to Neika ; and now they say we are in for a European 
war. What does the Prime Minister think of it? Of 
course, as Rodeleskie was saying to me, perhaps it was 
done on purpose. It might, he said, be quite a good 
thing for Campania if the Emperor went to war with 
Britain. It would divert public attention from our 
country; and the great territory question might be 
settled, especially if the Emperor got the worst of it. 
Of course, I'm not saying that it may not all be a 
move in the game to checkmate the Emperor — although 
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I don't think there is an emperor in chess, so thus 
the simile breaks down, my dear. Bat what I object 
to is the way it has been brought about. And to 
think that that woman was at the King^s ball last 
night ; and to think, too, that she was the best dressed 
woman in the room. It's enough to make one^B blood 
boil." 

And the Princess took her leave after a quite jolly 
time. For it is the sowing time that is the most 
jocund and hopeful in the year; and the harvest is 
often sad, for the crops have been scrimped of sunshine 
and draggled with rain. But she who sows gossip 
may hope to see it bear fruit a hundred-fold. After 
she had gone the Count Rodeleskie himself called, and 
although he said less, he was even more explicit with 
his shrogs and his hints. 

"Zee Secretaire is one astute man. Countess," be 
said. ** He has an object of setting great nations to- 
gether by the ears. But they say that he has been 
guilty of what yon call a great indiscretion ; and that 
he will have to— what you call it — kick the bucket — 
no, * resign ' is the wort." 

"Do you mean, Count, that Dr. Feiguson will give 
op the Secretaryship ? " 

"Veil, that is what they say, 'Ibey say he had 
money for the secret; of course I do not know. But of 
course they must have fat you call a scapegoat — that is 
one goat what runs away ; one very funny goat with 
all the sins that the other goats have committed." 

" Oh, it's impossible! " 

"Ah! Countess," said the Count, "everything is 
possible to a man what is in lof." 
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"But you said, Count, that it was a masterstroke 
of diplomacy ; then why should the author of it be 
sacrificed ? " 

" You see, Countess, Campania must pretend to the 
Emperor, or he will, what you call ' cut up rough.' It 
is quite common in diplomacy to make pretences like 
that." 

" But, Count, do you not remember how an American 
statesman said it was awkward to change horses while 
crossing the ford P "" 

"That was one very clever say," said the Count, 
aa if the quotation was a novelty. " But, Counteae, 
this sing happens most inopportune. You see that, 
as the Chancellor told me, there has been a bad 
harveat" 

"But what has the harvest got to do with it. 
Count?" 

"Ah, Countess, the harvest has to do with the 
common people, wit the price of the loaf, which is 
going up so. What has that to do with it ? It makes 
the common people discontent. They will be hungry, 
and that makes them angry; and an angry people is 
one wild beast : we know that in Russia. Well, you 
see this all plays into the hands of the Labour party. 
What do they say P * Look what your king and his 
councillors do for you ? They make you pay more for 
your bread ; they starve your diildren. They have a 
market for diplomatic secrets, and they stir up a 
European war to keep the tottering dynasty on the 
throne.' Zat was what Napoleon III. did when he 
went to war with Germany. He wanted to o<xupy 
his countrymen, an' zee Gennajis they occupy Paris 
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and Napoleon was no more. We will h&ve more strikes 
and revolations in Campania." 

" Vou are a pessimtst. Count." 

" Ah, you may say bo. You will hear that man who 
used to make shoes — you will bear him say, on the top 
of hia tub, that you can bribe a minister, but that the 
people is incomiptihle. You watch my worts." 

" But we know," said the Countess, " that everything 
he says is a bribe. *Here,' he saya, 'you support rae 
and there is an old age pension for you. Here is the 
land ; come with me and kill the heir, and the inherit- 
ance will be ours.*" 

" What you say, Countess, is quite true, but Sir 
Secretary might have been wiser to hold his tongue. 
But I admire his taste. She is extreme pretty, and I 
have heard her sing. Ah, what a voice 1 " 
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FORCE IS A REMEDY 

NoTwrrusTAMDiMG all the confident prophecies as to what 
was going to happen in consequence of the premature 
revelation of the attitude of Great Britain, nothing 
momentous happened in Europe upon the minute^s 
verge. Even the Foreign Secretary of Campania had 
not been summarily diunissed by the King. War had 
not been declared ; and although nothing was being 
done aa to the territory question, as it was called, there 
were still notes being exchanged as to the poor drying 
green between the chancellories. Only one penon 
seemed for a time to be flourisfaiug like a green bay 
tree. Lord Glen Kens had by threats attempted to 
establish amicable relations with Madame Cotoni, and 
although he gave her to understand that her placable 
mood was to be the price of the silence which was to 
prevent the ruin of Secretary Ferguson, he had promptly, 
after his interview with that lady at the- ball, gone to 
the editor of the Era, and told him a secret which had 
come unintentionally into his possession, when he was 
sitting behind the ferns and palms which made a fitting 
but pervious background for the Prime Minister and 
the Chief Secretary, while they conversed as to State 
affidrs. The money which the editor promised him for 
the secret was not a matter of indifference to the poor 
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Scotchman, who, while be felt that he was doing 
something that a. gentleman ought not to do, made 
the same excuse for his action as the apothecary who 
sold the poison in Shakespeare's play — that it was his 
poverty consented. 

His Lordship had used inordinately the pennission 
which Madame Cotoni had unwillingly given him to 
visit at her villa, and thrust his attentions upon her 
reluctance with a pestering persistency which was 
ungenerous. But she suffered him, because she did 
not know that he had done his worst, so far as Dr. 
Ferguson was concerned, when he had sold his eaves- 
droppings. She still imagined that he had some weapon 
which he kept sheathed in silence, so long as she was 
complaisant. While therefore bis pushed attentions, 
and the flowers he sent her, and the notes he wrote 
irked her much, she felt that her patience was a sacrifice 
she was making for the sake of friendship. 

But his attentions on one occasion went too far, and 
led to a curious incident which has been variously 
historied in the story of those troublous times in 
Campania. 

Madame Cotoni was sitting alone after dinner in her 
rosy drawing-room. She was generally the best dressed 
woman wherever she went, a circumstance which, as we 
have seen, made the Princess von Altenberg's blood boiL 
But the drawing-room was as well dressed as she was. 
The lights in the room were soft with flounces, but 
they shone on shiny furniture and silken walls with a 
radiance which was bright but tender. 

Madame had had a curious note that day from 
Dr. Ferguson, asking if he might call upon her, as 
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to a business matter, that eveciitg at 9.30. She had 
written to bim to aay " Come," and now she was waiting 
for her visitor. What could the business be P Of 
course he had been very kind in finding the house 
for her, and in tbose days they had talked business. 
Indeed, although she had ezcdlent taste herself, she 
asked his advice about various matters connected with 
the decoration and furnishing of her villa; and he, 
with an adroitness which was itself good taste, had 
generally managed to find out what her wishes were 
and to shape his recommendations accordingly, by 
which means a man can always get a reputation for 
excellent discretion. But they had not been discussing 
these business matters for some time; indeed, so much 
had the Secretary been immersed in the affairs of the 
State that Madame had seen very little of him for some 
weeks. They had met and spoken to each other at the 
ball, but then be said nothing about business. So that 
not only was the visit which he had volunteered a 
pleasure to her friendship — it was an enigma to ber 
curiosity. She heard a bell, and looked at the time- 
piece and smiled j he was half-an-bour too sooa The 
impatience was a compliment, or the business was hot- 
footed. But after hearing a loud voice in the hall, she 
was surprised to see the door somewhat roughly opened 
and Lord Glen Kens enter. He was in evening dress 
and flushed. As he entered, he was followed by the 
servant, who said — 

" He would come in, Madame.'^ 

" This is a late visit. Lord Glen Eena I am not in 
the habit of receiving visitors after dinner." 

" I donH believe it," he said rudely. 
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" You can go," she said to the servant ; *' I will ring 
[Hvsently when I want you to open the door to his 
Lordship." 

'* Yes, that^s it. Show me the door. Vm not going 
to be fooled any longer. Do you hear what I say F "" 

** I am not deaf, but even if I were I would probably 
hear what you say." 

** Oh, it's easy to sneer, damn you ! " 

** Lord Glen Kens," said Madame Cotoni, ** I make 
every excuse for you. You have evidently been dining 
more than has been good for you, but you must 
understand that if you cannot even in that debilitated 
condition behave like a gentleman, I shall ring the bell 
at once." And she went towards it. 

** Oh no, don't," he said, for when he was not bluster- 
ing like a bully he was cringing like a coward. "I 
promise to be good. But you have been making a fool 
of me. You know you have, and I'm d — d if you 
haven't been favouring that devil the Secretary of 
State. However, I think I've cooked his goose." 

" What do you mean P " 

"Oh, that would be telling. But why did he go 
and sell the State secret to that man Neiks P I hear 
he got £500 for it." 

"I don't believe it," she answered. 

" No, you won't believe any ill of him ; and yet you 
say I'm drunk. Well, I am, and no wonder when you 
treat me as you do. Will you give me a kiss P " 

" Lord Glen Kens," she said, with a ring of decision 
in her musical voice, '* I have told you already that if 
you do not behave yourself I will ring and have you 
put out," 
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Lord Glen Kens had a theory about women which 
is not at all an uncommon theory in vulgar minds — and 
that is, that woman's modesty and propriety are only 
like feathers with which they " dress ^ the hook; and 
that no woman is oiTended by boldness in a lover even 
if she pretends to be shocked at the vigour of the 
siege. 

*' Look here," he cried, rising with some uncertainty 
&om the chair into which he had sunk. "You can't 
make a fool of me ; I know you. I don't believe you 
ever were married, and I don't care. I loved you first. 
Now, didn't IP It's all right. You needn't be fright- 
ened. I wont do you any barm. Bless me — ^ that 
pious ejaculation was made when he took a bickering 
skid to one side as if the ship was rolling under him. 
But with another lurch he got on to the sofa on which 
she was seated, and tried to put an unsteady arm 
around her, as he mumbled, *' Give ub a kiss," 

But at that instant the bell sounded, and in a few 
instants Dr. Ferguson entered just as Lord Glen Kens 
was putting out a pawing hand. 

"Would you have Lord Glen Kens put out. Dr. 
Ferguson? "she said with a curling lip. "He does not 
know what he is doing, and has intruded himself upon 
me this evening without invitation, and be does not 
understand a bint. I thought it best on the whole 
not to make a scandal by asking my servants to eject 
him." 

" Eject — eject," said his Lordship, who had struggled 
in a spiral way up to hb feet and stood facing the 
new-comer. ** What the devil do you mean ? Ho 
you mean to say I'm drunk F" 
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** I do," said Dr. Ferguaon. 

'*TheD you're a d^-d liar, and I don't care that for 
yoa,'' and he tried to snap his fingers, but the little 
report did not come off. " YouVe a d — d son of a 
dissenting minister, that^s what you are, and 111 knock 
your head off. I know you went and sold a State 
secret to Neiks. Every one says yon did it. You're a 
lousy Scotdtman." 

"Stop this," said Ferguson, and his voice was as 
)ond and peremptory as a pistol-shot. " Not that I 
care for anything you say about me, but I object to 
your speaking and swearing in the presence of a lady." 

"L^dyj A fine lady, who does not receive visits 
from gentlemen after dinner — ha, ha! I like that 
Who was Cotoni, I would like to know P Why, she's 
an actress, and like all the rest ; and you keep her " 

Whether he had intended to say more or not is not 
quite certain, for at that moment he received a blow 
on the mouth from a well-knit fist, and he fell back 
spluttering and swearing on to the sofa. But he was 
not allowed to remain there long. 

" Get up," shouted Dr. Ferguson, whose blood was up. 
*<Youwoa'tP Well,ril make you," and seizing him by 
the collar, he raised him and ran him towards the dour. 

"D — n you," spluttered Lord Glen Kens, as he put 
his foot against the door. 

" Will yon go P " Ferguson again asked, turning up 
his sleeves, more irom old habit than &om necessity. 

" No, I won't," splattered the peer. 

But he was suddenly swung round by his antagonist ; 
the door was opened, and he was thrust into the hall, 
where he tripped and fell. 
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But even then Ferguson was not done with him. 
He stepped past the sprawlini; Earl, opened the house 
door wide, and, coming back, pointed to it. The 
servants were now crowded at the servants^ entrance 
into the hall, and were interested obaerrers of the 
little domestic drama. 

"Will you go?" 

" No," said the obetin&te nobleman from his squat- 
ting position. 

It was an unseemly struggle for the Secretary of 
State, but there was no help for it. So he stooped, got 
Lord Glen Kens by the collar of hia coat agiun, nused 
him and ran him across the hall and shot him out into 
the night. He saw him fall, swearing, on the gravel ; 
and then said quietly to the servants, " Please shut 
the door." 

When he reentered the drawing-room, he was turn- 
ing down his sleeves. He was breathing hard, but 
these were the ooly evidences of the encounter. But 
Madame's breath came in gusts, which are the fore- 
runners of sobs. 

'* Lord Glen Kens," she said, " forced his way in and 
would take no denial from my servants. I detest the 
man." 

" Then donH let us talk about him," he answered. 

" Oh, but we must. What will he do now P He is a 
bully and a fire-eater. As you know, he killed bis 
father — by accident, I used to think ; it was iu a duel 
with his brother." * 

" About you." 

" That has nothing to do withnt He will challenge 
you. Have you no fear ? " 
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"None of him." 

** But he might kill you." 

" He chances are about even." 

" But my name will be mixed up in it. Malaga is as 
noisy with gossip as a hen-house is with cackling. * A 
night brawl at the Villa Cotoni,^ ' Duel of a Secretary 
of State.' These would be nice loud headlines for the 
editor of the Ura^ 

" I will try to keep your name out of it. Glen Kens 
is a cad ; but I don't suppose that he wants to defame 
the woman he says be Iotcs." 

" Loves ! " she said, with a curled lip of contempt. 

"Still," he continued, "there is no saying what he 
will do. By the way, that brings me to the business 
that brought me here. He has been making too free 
with your name already." 

"How?" 

" In conversation with Prince Otto, be seems to have 
said that it was through you that the secret of the 
English alliance got wind in the newspapers. His 
su^estion was, that I had communicated the secret to 
you, and that you bad sold it to Neiks for ^SOO." 

" What a liar he is," she said. ** Only to-night in 
this room he said that you had sold the State secret. 
I need scarcely say I never had the secret to tell." 

"Somehow it got uito the hands of the editor," 
Ferguson went on, " and of course he will not inform 
us how he became possessed of it. It is possible that 
the tr^tor was not in Campania, but in England. 
But of course it is important for me that I should find 
out where the leak occurred. If there is a hole any- 
where, it must be stopped." 
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"But,^ she said, "you don't suppose I would do 
such a thing ? " 

" I donH suppose anything. I only repeat what the 
man said to Prince Otto. He certainly said it was 
through you that it reached the Press." 

*' Absurd ! I knew nothing of it until I saw it in 
the newspapers. But now that I think of it — oh, I 
cannot think he is such a villain.^ 

" If you can throw any li^t on the matter," said 
Ferguson, " I shall be your debtor." 

" You my debtor ! No. You are the only Mend I 
have in Campania, and you have just done me an ines- 
timable service by ridding me of a buUy and a conard. 
But I did think that you would believe better of me 
than to suppose I could sell a secret which might 
jeopardise your reputation for prudence." 

She was very near the sob again. 

" Only just now you seemed to remember something 
that might help me to the discovery." 

" Yes I I suppose I must tell you. For weeks Lord 
Glen Kens has been pestering me with his attentions. 
I never cared for the man, and I was perhaps foolish to 
renew the acquaintance when he came here. However, 
when I found that he was pretending to be a lover, I 
refused to receive him here ; and although he wrote me 
notes I burned and did not answer, even my frost did 
not nip the bud. But at the ball the other night be 
forced his company upon me. He pretended to think 
that I had some special interest in your reputation, and 
assured me that he had the means by which he could 
ruin you. He even said he would do so if I still refused 
to let him come here, and said that, by a little considera- 
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tion, I coald purchase hb sileiice. I dare e»j it was very 
foolish of me to bargaia with such a man, but — I know 
you will forgive me — I remembered a boy who read 
Milton on the Solway hills, and I said he might come. 
Of course I was a fool to trust to the honour of such a 
man, but I did. That is all I know ; but when you were 
speaking it occurred to me that the ruin he sought to 
bring upon you might be by means of this secret, and 
that now that he had done his worst he was trying to 
prevent the detection of his crime by bringing my 
name into it." 

"Not at all unlikely. But even now I dont know 
how, if he had the secret, he got it." 

"What," she said, angry and red, "do you still 
doubt me P How could I get the secret any more than 
he could F You know that hb suggestion that it was 
you who told me is a lie. If, as you say, the news 
may have come from England, and been sold here, he 
is more likely to have dealings in such contraband of 
news than I am. Do you know that when I had 
sufiered his visits to this house — vbits which com- 
promised me, visits which disgusted me — to save your 
reputation, as I thought, that I would myself be the 
means of injuring your credit, of marring your pros- 
pects P Oh, it is too bad ! " 

She dropped into the ao&, and wept into her hand- 
kerchief, and her shoulders were moved with sobs. 
When a woman does that sort of thing, a man who 
has caused it feels a brute, and hb contrition leads him 
farther perhaps than he ought to go. Dr. Ferguson 
took a step nearer to her, and put his hand upon her 
head, He felt the quaking sobs under Ma hand. 
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" I dare say I was a bmte I donH believe you would 
do such a thing. Bot diplomacy makes one suspicious 
of every one, even at odd moments when conacieuce can 
be heard, of oneself ; and my recent e^>erience has made 
me harder than nails. I ought to have known that it 
was one of Glen Kens' lies. But he and Prince Otto 
have had a quarrel about some gaming debt, and the 
Prince's patriotism made him come to me with the 
story. I really think that if he does cbollaige me, and 
I kill him, I will deserve well of sodety." 

" You won't fight him p " she said, starting up. 
**He is not worth it. A bully and a coward, and 
possibly a spy. You have done enough in spurning 
him. Oh, I loved you when you had his wriggling, 
sodden body in your strong hands and ran him out 
But to fight him I Promise me you won't." 

"I must be guided by circumstances. But I am 
sorry that I seemed to doubt you. You were, as you 
said, very foolish to attempt a baig&in with him on 
my account, but it was very kind. I won't foi^et it" 

He rose as if to go. 

"Did I tell you that I was leaving Malaga?" 

'* Leaving Malaga ! " he repeated, with a distinct 
sound of dismay in his accents. " When P Why P " 

*' Well, my agent has persuaded me, and I have at 
last consented to go to America." 

" I'm very sorry," he said slowly, and then suddenly 
added, " Good-night." 

"Good-night," she said as she took his band. 

He stooped over her hand and kissed it, not lightly, 
but with warm, pressing lips, and then ^|;ain said, 
" Good-night," and turned and went. 
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A LIB TO SAVE HIM 

The crisis in Campania was not at an end. It seemed 
that the three Great Powers, each of which held the 
doctrine that Campania was within its ** sphere of in- 
fluence^ — which is a fine phrase for national covetous- 
ness — were diplomatically at loggerheads, and it was 
suggested by one of the courts concerned that as there 
had been some indiscretion in the premature announce- 
ment of an alliance wiiich was meant to be a secret 
compact, in the meantime it would.be well if Cam- 
pania would make an example of some on& Sin, 
' of course, a a bad thing, but diplomatic indiscre- 
tion is a worse. The rumour was again walking 
about on its sturdy legs that Dr. Ferguson was 
going to be sacrificed to the diplomatic necessities 
of the country. But although this news was on 
its rounds, it was suddenly superseded in the popular 
attention by a strange story. It had, of course, 
from the first, been the motto of the quidnuncs 
that you should " seek the woman,^ and as we have 
seen that astute Scotchman, Lord Glen Kens, who 
was said to be descended from a great lawyer who 
had become Lord-<Iustice-Gener&l or some such illus- 
trious thing, had, with the view of giving the noses 
of the sleuth -gossips a scent, been suggesting that the 
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secret had got out through the intimacy of the Secre- 
tary of State with Madame Cotoni. 

But now the astonishing news was that the long 
dogs of gossip were after the wrong hare, and that a 
lady in the highest diplomatic circles hod confessed to 
having given publicity to the secret of the alliance, or 
to have drawn up the curtain before the players were 
ready to act. lliis was at first whispered, but when 
once a story creeps it soon walks. The Countess 
Clementine, it was said, had admitted that it was she 
who had let the cat out of the diplomatic bag of silence. 
When this information reached the eras of the Secre- 
tary of State, who was sitting in the Foreign Office, 
as a spider sits in the middle of its web, with all the 
wires of Europe converging to him, and considering 
with some care the proposition which had been made 
to him by the Prime Minister with the assent of the 
King, that he should retire from the office of Foreign 
Secretary with a pension, and that he should be made 
President of the Council when the storm had blown 
over, he frankly did not believe it. He knew that 
when the sleuth-hounds which follow the trail of a 
scandal are at fault, they open mouths upon a fictitious 
trail of their own inventive imaginations. But soon 
after the rumour was confirmed past doubt, and I>r. 
Ferguson could only account for it by the natural 
suggestion that the Countess had gone mad. How she 
could have made public a secret of which she was 
ignorant, was the difficult question. He knew the 
Prime Minister better than to believe that he in a 
moment of confidence had spoken about the matter to 
Clementine. He knew that words were as hard to 
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get out of him as corks out of bottles. There was qo 
compressed gas in him, aa there is in many, which made 
them "pop" like corks from soda-water bottles. It 
required a corkscrew and most sinuous questions to 
get anything out of him. Might he have &llen asleep 
aft^ dinner and spoken in his sleep P Even that 
surmise was preposterous. He did not believe that the 
Prime Minister even snored, so reticent was he. But 
what on earth could be Clementine's object in pretend- 
ing to be guilty of a crime she had not committed ? 
Had he really heard what she said when the brickbat 
of the sansculotte of the Donkey Revolution deprived 
him of consciousness on the night of the attack on the 
palace, he might have understood the matter better. 

But what would this mean to him P He was, if she 
had confessed, not the right person for the scape-goat. 
If any one should be sacrificed to the diplomatic neces- 
sities of the time, it ought to be, not the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Afioirs, but the Prime Minister. 
But that, of course, was impossible. Ilie resignation of 
the Prime Minister would mean a ministerial crisis and 
a general election. Either or both of these were to be 
seriously deprecated in the present circumstances. By 
taking either of these steps Campania would play into 
the hands of an acquiring emperor. No, that was not 
to be thought of. But this revelation relieved him, 
Ferguson, of all responsibility. No one could suppose 
that the Countess could possibly have derived the 
information &om him. He took quite a diiferent view 
now of his resignation with a pension, and the prospec- 
tive position of President of the Council, a post which 
is reserved for the dignified effete in politics. No, he 
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saw no reason now why be should resign. But then, 
when he took this more cheerful view of the situation, 
another bewildering thought occurred to him. Was 
the faked confession of the Countess meant to save 
him P If so, could he allow her to sacrifice herself for 
him. She was a woman of wonderful astuteness, 
although she was so pretty. His own experience was 
that women went in for being intelligent when they 
were defective in looks; or in another aspect, that 
women with pretty faces very seldom had much sense 
behind the mask. But ClemenUne was an exception. 
She might have seen that it would save the situation 
as far as he, Dr. Ferguson, was concerned, and that it 
could not— even if her father were suspected of a fall 
from the high diplomacy of tongue-tiednesa — afTect bis 
position in the State at a time when a change of 
government would be fatal to the country. " I believe 
she has confessed to save me," he said. 

But at that moment there was a tap at the door and 
his private secretary entered — for there were secretaries 
and Under-Secretaries and assistant-secretaries in that 
over-staffed establishment like a nest of pill-boxes — 
and laid a note before him. He took it up, looked at 
it, said "that will do," and when the secretary had 
withdrawn he sat for two minutes in his chair busied 
with quite undiplomatic thoughts, as may be gathered 
from the fact, that before he took up the note he sighed 
and said to himself — 

" She's a brick of a woman," 

Then he opened his letter. 

It was from I»rd Glen Kens, who demanded a 
written apology from Dr. Ferguson for an assault, 
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and fuling that, for the oame of a friend with whom 
a friend of his, Lord Gleo KeQs\ might communi- 
cKte. It was B. stilted performance, as is often the case 
with gentlemen whose ordinary language is slipshod. 
A pen to such a man is like stilts. He stalks in prose. 

" Confound the fool ! It would have been better for 
him if he had allowed the fiy to stick to the wall, as we 
Scotch have it 'lliis will disturb it, and it will buzz. 
If be has any reputation, which I doubt — except where 
he is unknown — this ought not to enhance it. A duel, 
because he was turned neck and crop out of a lady's 
house into which he had forced bis way. Well, one 
thought that the days of duelling were over. But it 
won't do for me to set an example of the courage, which 
can even brave being called cowardice. I dare say the 
Prince will act for me, now that he and his bosom 
friend have quarrelled over their cards." 

So he wrote a note to the Prince and one to Lotxl 
Glen Kens, and then after sitting in his chair with his 
thoughts floating on the current, he made up his mind 
to call on the Countess that afternoon. And be sighed 
again. 
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A KING'S AFFECTION 

It is not during the stagnant hours of soft peace that 
the hardy plant of the affections grows best. Indeed, 
it is when war or affairs stir the pulses that not only 
is the brain heat supplied with blood, which makes 
the ready thought, but that the heart alio has its 
ample tides which make for the officious afiections. 
It was then at this time in the complicated affairs of 
Campania that a heart, which it might have been 
thought would have outlived capric^ took to compli- 
cating the State affairs. The King, as we know from our 
first introduction to him, when the opening of Parlia- 
ment was almost spoiled by the possible impossibility 
of the King opening his mouth, was no longer young. 
Indeed, the parents of the heir-apparent — a youth then 
of about twelve or thirteen^used in a general way to 
make out, by their sympathy, that he was older than 
he really was. Their wishes made them take this view 
of his age, for they knew it would be a calamity to 
Campania if anything should happen which might 
prevent their son from succeeding to the throne. And 
they took this view of the King's extreme senility in 
the hope of preventing the very thing which now at 
this untoward time seemed likely to happen. Th^ 
had often said, " What would happen if the King should 
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marry again ? "" and now it was rumoured in their re- 
luctant ears that the King was at any rate in love. 
Now love is sometintes a highway to marriage. In a 
young king it may or may not lead to a ad-de-mc. 
But in an old king it is always a danger that stHne 
womui will wind him round her finger, which means 
t^t he will put a gold ring round one of hers. It was 
of course deplored by those who were interested in the 
succession of the boy who stood upon the steps of the 
throne; and there came to be a party formed who 
espoused the cause of the hopeful youth, who had as yet 
shown no qualities which could indicate his fitness to 
rule a great country, except an excessive and teeth 
threatening love for lollypops. 

Of course this was not a political party but a social 
party, and their arms were gossip. Those whose bread 
was buttered on the young Prince's side declared that 
it was simply scandalous that the King should be 
"carrying on *" as he was. There was a diplomatic 
vagueness about the phrase which smacked of the 
wisdom of party. "Carrying on" might only mean 
improper conduct on the part of his Majesty — and it 
was that really that the Prince's party desired to 
encourage. But even if the worst cune to the worst, 
these conventional words, *' carrying on,'' would do to 
describe intentions which in an ordinary person might 
have been termed *' honourable," but which in a king 
with a promising heir-apparent, a king who ought 
to live under a sense of responsibility to the kingdom, 
coa]d not be so leniently described. But the existence 
of a party generally means the existence of lutother 
party. They are like the long dogs and hunt in 
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couples ; and therefore, of course, there was a Icing's 
party who supported the throne with hopes of appoint- 
ments or betterment somehow ; for even loyalty is not 
altogether disinterested. This party took the view 
that there was a divine right upon the part of a king 
to ple&se himself. And if the King wanted to marry 
again, why not P Even this party thought that perhaps 
his choice might have been better made (if it was a 
choice, for rumour was vague, like a photograph before 
it is developed). It would, according to them, have 
been exceedingly prudent if the King could have made 
an alliance with one of the great royal houses of 
Europe, and so have secured another prop to a top- 
pling throne, besides the bayonet jealousies of three 
great neighbours. He in that way might have made 
at the same time for the stability of the State and the 
gratification of his aflections. But for a great king to 
marry an opera-singer, however illustrious — that was a 
thing that politics was not used to. There was, how- 
ever, they were informed by high l^^I authority — a 
gentleman who bulged upon the world with good- 
humoured fat — no law against such a thing; and in 
the free country of Campania the King might marry 
whom he liked, just like a common man. There were 
those, and these mostly among the Prince's party, who 
thongbt the law in that respect exceedingly lax ; and 
thought that the constitution should have provided 
for such a contingency as an old fool occupying the 
throne. 

But, as we indicated, all these rumours were vague, 
and were more in the nature of prophecy than of 
history, although that stud contribution to human 
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knowledge is very oflen a fiction. It was apparently 
true that the King, who was getting a little deaf, had 
been charmed with the voice of Madame Cotoni ; aod 
that he had also, through his opera-glaases, heen 
charmed with attractions which addressed themselves 
to the eye. It was in consequence of this leaning of 
the senses that he had sent bouquets to the villa, and 
had asked her to the ball at the Castle ; for her name 
had not been on the Lord Chamberlain's list. This 
fact becoming known — as every fact which points to 
scandal does — tongues began to wag and eyebrows to 
be lifted. It was said, too, that at the ball the King 
had shown her marked attention, and that a few days 
after that, when the secrets oozed, the King had called 
at the Villa Cotoni. If these facts were not enough to 
put the Prince's party in a pother, nothing would — but 
they did ; and when you have facts like these to work 
upon, it is easy for human ingenuity to put the very 
worst construction upon them, and that is what 
happened. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER'S MASTERSTROKE 

It is quite a relief to turn from these bywaya of 
history to more public matters which were at that 
time occupying all the wisest heads in Campania. One 
of the advantages of a monarchy is that chance dete^ 
mines who is to be king, and chance is quite as excellent 
a distributor of high patronage aa any more boastful 
method of filling appointments. We have seen that 
the chance that fae might have an heir to the throne 
" lawfully begotten " had caused some consternation to 
those whose fortune depended on the other chance that 
he mij^t not, and that the promising sweet-toothed 
Prince mi^t be called to the supreme function of 
governing Campania. But of course in a country that 
pretends to be governed by reason — although that is 
very often only a finer name for chance— there must be 
some institutions which at any rate have ostensibly their 
broad basis upon common sense. We have pointed 
to the searching of conscience of those who were not 
nobles by birth, as to the existence of the Riddar House 
as a legislative body in the constitution — a House 
which was constituted by those persons who happened 
to be the first-bom of other persons who happened to 
be nobles. This, to those whose chance had brought 
them into the world in plain linen instead of the purple. 
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was an anomaly calling for refonn. Bat further, there 
was, as we know, in Campania an elective assembly, and 
the peopIe^s House was generally at loggerheads with the 
Riddar House ; and these constitutional quarrels were 
rc^^arded with great satis&ction by the people, who had 
long ago put an end to cock-fighting and bull-baiting 
by humane legislation, but to whom some combatal 
excitement was an essential of continued existence. 

It was perhaps not perceived what a great deal chance 
hod to do even with the constitution of the people's 
House, and how a minority in the constituencies might 
easily be represented by a majority in the House. 
But any such criticism would have been regarded in 
Campania as an unwarrantable hankering after perfec- 
tion which the really wise knew to be unattainable. 
The Goveniinent for the time being was the creature 
of the majority in the chamber, and therefore the whole 
object of politicians in Campania was to secure in the 
people's House the necessary majority to give them 
power. To secure that majority they, like blatant 
actors, had to play to the gallery. It was no use now 
to make yourself acceptable to the few persons who 
thought themselves connoisseurs in the stalls. It was 
in this way, as we have pointed out, that Herr Stichel 
and his wrecking party had become a real danger to 
the State. In themselves a small body, the Labour 
party commanded the obsequious votes which might 
turn the scale between the two so-calied great parties 
in the State ; and many politicians, whose ambitions 
were greater than their scruples, sought to secure the 
assistance of the Labour votes by promises which might 
some day come home to roost. 
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Bat it vaa at this juncture that the Prime Minister, 
with the approval of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
played a political card with a view to the odd trick at 
the next election, which really showed that for all bia 
silence there really was a face behind the stolid mask. 
It was in the view of many persons, who at any rate 
prided themselves on their astuteness, a masterpiece of 
political genius. In one country a great statesman 
had prided himself on " dishing the Whigs," and in 
another it was said that one party had, while the other 
was bathing, stolen its clothes. Here was a Conservative 
Government who thought to beat Socialists by becoming 
Socialists. It is true that the new policy did not call 
itself socialistic—not at all ; that was its art. It was 
well known that in Campania, as in other countries, 
although of course on a smaller scale, the joint-stock 
Acts had worked magic. While men had to embark 
individual capital in industries, these remained in- 
significant. When there was a means of combination 
in companies, and when these companies could come to 
grief and cheat their creditors without involving the 
indiridual partners, members of the company, industry 
which had been a dwarf walked a giant. It was owing 
to these laws that the enterprises whidi were making 
the nineteenth century remarkable were achieved. We 
still marvel at the Pyramids, which show what could be 
done by the combination of labour produced by the 
Pharaohs by means of backsheesh and the corv^ 

But although tbey are lasting, these are small things 
in comparison with the railway systems of America or 
the sky-scrapers of New York, or an ocean line of 
steamers. But when you have created a giant, he is 
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apt to " lord " it over hii creator. Campania's foolish 
companies used to compete with one another, with the 
view, if possible, of killing a rival, and the public was 
supposed to benefit by the competition. Railway lines 
had been passed through the Riddar House in Campania 
solely on the ground that they would compete with 
some other line *' in the interests of the public." Many 
swore foolishly by competition. You might as well 
have created a new band of highwaymen at the time 
the illustrious Dick Turpin and his fellows made road 
journeys perilous with the view of regulating that 
lawless enterprise. Both competitors had only one 
victim — the public. They found that they were fight- 
ing each other to the death, when they ought to have 
sat down and divided the spoils. They learned their 
lesson and carried out the precept in practice. But 
when once the trick of combination was learned there 
was no end to it. Railways began to absorb other 
railways, like Moses' rod ; oil companies were merged 
in one great oil company ; competition was dead, and 
combination was alive. 

Now it was this giant that the silent Prince and his able 
assistant, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, set them- 
selves to fight. They declared war against trusts and 
cartels. These institutions were becoming too power- 
ful. It was a question whether they ven to govern the 
State or the State was to govern the trusts, and it was 
this policy which was a flank movement to get round 
behind Socialism, but which at the same time made 
capita) tremble as much as Herr Stichel did. The 
men who had wealth were even more afraid of the 
insidious proposal to regulate and control combinations 
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than the more candid proposal to natiooaliae the 
meaos of productioo, distribution and exchange. The 
latter was a long way off, and might have to arrive 
through blood ; the former in the hands of a respon- 
aible government, who were in quest of votes — that 
threatened. The people of the country were enamoured 
of a proposal which would prevent combinations, which 
they believed were intended to fleece the poor. They 
were pleased to think that the railway companies abould 
be made to carry at fares and rates which would reduce 
the return on their capital. The holding of the rich 
to ransom, although it sounds like brigand^e, is 
always a popular doctrine with those who are to have 
what is called " the swag." This new policy of the 
government of Campania not only made a deep impres- 
sion on the people of the country, but it invited the 
interested attention of statesmen in other countries. 
I'here, too, railways had combined, or one company had 
been merged in another. It is true that the merger 
had taken place either with the consent of parliament 
or in accordance with the law. But the enormous 
growth of the companies overshadowed the government. 
Money in aggregation seemed to threaten the supre> 
macy of politicians, whose power was votes in aggrega- 
tion. This was a crisis. It was therefore, it seemed 
to some, an admirable thing to uiquire into these 
mergers or amalgamations, and if they were found, 
as was believed, to be inimical to the interests of the 
public, or inimical to the interests of the party who 
had adopted this policy, "to put the axe of legislation 
to the root of the Upas tree of combinations." I*hi8 is 
a sentence from onel of the high-flown speeches which 
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were delivered in the people's Hoase in Campania. It 
it windy ; but b&lloona float by displacement. 

It can be well understood that a responsible minister 
of the Crown like Dr. Ferguson had, with all these 
policies and intrigues, enough to do in his enei^tic 
hands ; but besides all these great matters he bad now 
the somewhat urgent matter of a duel with Lord Glen 
Kens on his bands. To the intelligent a duel seems a 
somewbat ridiculous method of settling a dispute. 
But perhaps in the end all honour depends on force. 
Dr. Ferguson bad depended upon physical force to 
extrude Lord Glen Sens &om Madame Cotoni's house 
when he made himself offensive there. It would have 
been absurd upon such an occasion to ask the erring 
nobleman to leave, and if he did not do so, to bring an 
acticm for trespass. So now that the nobleman having 
taken umbrage at his expulsion, and regarding himself 
a* smirched in his honour thereby, there did not seem 
to him to be any remedy open to that ** com " of a 
conscience except the taking of Dr. Ferguson''s lifie; 
and as by ordinary rules of honour that could not be 
done without giving Dr. Ferguson a chance of taking 
his, hence the necessity to wipe out disgrace by means 
of murder. There are quite a considerable number of 
perscms who still think that this method of settling 
disputes has its advantages ; and it certainly has, for a 
man with a steady wrist and a quick eye. 

In this respect Dr. Ferguson was not behind his 
rival. LcM^ Glen Kens had somewhat shaken his nerve 
by pleasures which leave dregs. "The mushroom 
minister,'" as he was called, had firm nerve and steady 
courage ; but no man when he comes face to face with 
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possible death is all coura^. Indeed, the difference 
between the hero and the coward is one of degree. 
Even the hero has qualms. The coward lets these have 
too much say. But Dr. Ferguson, although he never 
thought of avoiding the encounter, even altbough be 
regarded it as a foolish and a wicked enterprise, sighed, 
as we have seen, and went in the afternoon to call — 
was it for the last time? — on the Countess Clementine. 
Nowadays, in great cities like London and New York, 
people disappear from the suriace of the ground and 
are carried through concealed rabbit-burrows by means 
of electricity, and reappear in another part of the 
sprawling vicinage after their hidden journeys. So it 
is with information. The fact that a duel was going to 
be fought seemed to be known only to the principals — 
to Prince Otto and a Captain Vame of the King's Regi- 
ment. It was, of course, as all these matters are, a 
profound secret. It may have been said to have dis- 
appeared from the surface. But through some sinuous 
courses it had found its way undergroimd to more than 
one destination in the garden city of Malaga. It had 
got by occult journeys into court circles, where its 
significance was greatly exaggerated. Heads were dose 
together at the club. The duel was connected with 
the attentions which the King was known to be paying 
to Madame Cotoni. The Secretary of State had taken 
the royal quarrel upon himself. The King, it was sud, 
had found tbe English nobleman peaching. They had 
had words, but a duel between them was out of the 
question. But did any one ever hear of a duel by 
pi-oxy P These were some of the whispers which passed 
in confidence— a confidence which sets Hertzean waves 
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at work — at the club. But aft«r an underground 
journey it had also appeared on the surface in the 
bouse of the Premier. 

The Countess Clementine had heard the rumour, 
vitb white cheek, and had during several hours tried 
to write a letter to Dr. Ferguson which would avert 
the encounter. She was a brave, as well as a pretty 
woman, and her courage was shown by that attempt 
with pen and ink. How could she avert a meeting 
when two men^s blood was up P Had the quarrel been 
about herself she might have had an excuse for what 
high contracting parties call "intervention." But it 
had been about another woman. Jealousy raised its 
ugly head for an instant, and said it was none of her 
businesB. But she sat nibbling the end of her feather 
pen, and remembered how he had braved the mob and 
&llen beside her. She remembered her own words when 
he lay there unconscious, and she began again. Could 
she appeal to him "for her sake"F Impossible. 
"Public duty"? — he must have thought about that. 
Would her father interfere P Could not the King put 
an end to this monstrous tomfoolery at the beginning 
of the twentieth century P But would he, if they were 
quarrelling about the singer ? All the avenues seemed 
closed to her action, and she began a fifth note — all 
the others had been abandoned and torn up — to Dr. 
Ferguson, but had got no farther than the first difficult 
words when Dr. Ferguson himself was announced. 

How opportunity mars endeavour is well known. 
While she had only to write to him she felt that she 
might pertdiance do something ; now that he was there 
and the chance of spelling to him had come, all the 
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parpoae seemed frustrated. After some ordinuy 
convenation — which was only like soldiers "marking 
time^ — about the Socialists and their doings and the 
trusts and their threatenings, she felt that she must say 
something as to her uppermost thought. 

" Rumour," she said, " has be^i busy with your 
name." 

'* Rumour is an idle jade.^ 

" But some idle jades sometimes speak truth. ^ 

"And often scandal." 

" Ah, it touches scandal." 

" Then, Countess, you ought to be deaf." 

" Why should one^s hearing be determined by one''s 
wishP" 

Rut this was mere fencing, and she thought it was 
time to thrust home. 

*' Rumour has it that you mean to fight a duel." 

" That is why I am here, Coimtess.'" 

"Why?" 

" One never can tell what will happen in such en- 
counters. I might be hit. I thought if that might 
happen I would like to say farewell and thank a gene- 
rous woman for a noble lie." 

" What do you mean p " 

" I mean, Countess, that one of the European Powers 
thought it would be well that some great officer of 
State should be sacrificed in connection with the diplo- 
matic indiaeretion. I was to be sacrificed, because 
rumour had it that I was connected with the indis- 
cretion. Well " 

"Well?" 

"Well, a woman, who bad as little to do with the 
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discoTra; of the secret to the newspapers as I had — a 
womao lied for me, and scud that she had divulged the 
secret, which she never knew.'' 

" Who was this woman P "" 

" I should have been sorry, Countess, if I had been 
killed is this duel or if I succeeded in killing his 
Lordship I had to fly the country, if I had not said 
thank you to that woman for her noble lie." 

" But," said Clementine, trying to change the sub- 
ject, "are you really going to do thb fooUsh thing? 
I thought you were a man of sense.'' 

"I have some sense, but I have not got courage 
enough to be called a coward. I know it is foolish. I 
know if I were really brave I could bear being called a 
poltroon ; and so it is my poltroonery that undoes me."" 

*'Then why do you come here to confess your 
pretended cowardice P " 

" I said I wanted to say good-bye. No one. Countess, 
has been so kind to me since I have been in Campania 
as you have." 

"Why, the King has given you honours." 

" And you have given me friendship." 

"I have," she said et^rly — so eagerly that the 
emphasis on friendship may have meant more than 
friendship. " But if I am your friend you ought to 
sacrifice something for my sake." 

" Anything hut my honour,'" he answered. " If I 
could sacrifice that I would be unworthy of the friend- 
ship," 

" Honour ! " she said with bitter emphasis. " Is this 
an honourable quarrel P I thought this duel was about 
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Here her woiDan''s jealousy spoke. 

" I told you that yoa had been listening to a jade 
that \ied. This quarrel is not about a woman — if it 
were, a woman might put an end to it. No, my 
countryman — sometimes I am not patriotic — is of some 
rank in Scotland, and perhaps that makes him over- 
bearing to a man who came from the peasant class. 
He is, too^I hate to disparage a man who is going to 
shoot me — a bit of a bully. The quarrel came from 
these causes and my hot blood. It was more like a 
schoolboy difierenoe — which ought to be settled with 
ready fists — but as we are grown up it must be settled 
with cold steel or pistols, I am told.** 

" And what can pistols settle P ^ 

" One of us." 

*' Oh, you take it too lightly — too lightly for your 
friends." 

" I have so few.*' 

" You have one." 

" Countess but no," he stammered — " if I could 

count upon it I might take this duel so seriously as to 
be unmanned." 

" Count on what ? " she said, pouting. 

" On fnendahip." 

" You can," she said, blushing. 

" On more ? " he asked. 

" On more I " she said. 

There was a pause. 

" When I have said so much cannot you concede 
something to meP" 

"What?" 

" Give up this duel." 
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"What? and apologise for kicking hia Ltmlship 
downstairs ? Impossible ! " 

"I said 'more.'" 

** Ah, if I survive ! " 

"Oh don't! " she said, shrinking. 

He rose to go, and she, also rising, came and laid her 
hand upon his arm. 

" Is there nothing I can do to prevent this crime f 
Your life is not your own now." 

" You make death harder," he said, as he took her 
hand and kissed it. " I came to say good-bye." 

'* It shall not be ! " she said. 

"Ah, love," he said, "it must be** — and he put his 
arm round her and drew her to him. '* * I could not 
love thee,']ove, so much, loved I not honour more.' It is 
an old song." 

He kissed her on the lips, and then they drew apart 
and he took his leave. When he had gone the Countess 
rubbed red eyes redder — hut her firm lips still muttered, 
" It shall not be," There was the pleasant sting of 
his kiss still on her mouth. 
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"IT SHALL NOT BE" 

The Countess Clementiae had said, " It shall not be," 
and the question she asked herself now was how it was 
to be prevented. All sorts of expedients passed 
through her woman's brain, which was like a bioscope 
full of quivering pictures. Should she appeal to the 
EingP Should she write to Lord Glen Kens P Should 
she herself go to the place of meeting on the fol- 
lowing morning in the Mall behind the King^s palace? 
Should she communicate with the head of the police 
and have this murderous meeting prevented by the 
force of law f Should she inform her &tber f Was it 
not unconstitutional for a minister to fight a duel P If 
Prince Otto was not a fool, something might be done 
through him — but already he was jealous of Dr. 
Ferguson ; besides, was he not going to act as second 
in the duelP None of these eipedients commended 
themselves to her quick wit. Oh, if Herr Stichel 
would get up another little revolutioa it might be a 
means of averting the silly tragedy. But she feared 
the coster-donkey revolution could not be manufactured 
to order. Still, when a woman makes up her mind on a 
thing — if she has as pretty a face as the Countess had 
— she wilt find a way ; and she had made up her mind 
to save him here without sacrificing his honour. {lad 
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the; not both said, " More "" I Ah, there is go much, 
ID little ia a word. Sometimes a breath, Bometimes a 
destiny. 

But while the Coontess was plaotiiDg how this un- 
toward duel was to be brought to a happy issue, other 
intrigues which affected the current events in Campania 
were on tiptoe. King Orlando, as we remember, had 
early begun his floral tributes to Madame Cotoni^ 
having on the night of the gala performance — in the 
early days before her resounding visit to St. Petersbui^ 
—-sent ber a bouquet which had decorated her supper- 
table. But ID latOT days he bombarded her villa with 
bouquets ; and after these pleasant forerunners he came 
as frequently to call at the villa as his flowers had 
borne his card hitherto. It was thus that the gossip- 
mongers b^an to prophesy history and that the Prince''8 
party with long faces, not to put it too nicely, began 
to " smell a rat.^ 

Now there is no woman to whom attentions, however 
mature, are not acceptable. It is not that the man is 
old, but that the woman is young, that is the compli- 
ment. It is true that the bold advances of youth may 
carry the heart by a coup de viain, but the slow sapping 
advances of age have their effectiveness. It is true, 
further, that all women like advances from great places 
— and Madame Cotoni, who was a natural woman with 
a heart in the right place, was not insensible to the 
royal compliment of having a king at her feet, so to 
speak. Women like to have an assurance of the potency 
of their sceptre — the smile — and that kings are on 
their knees is a genuine mark of their trinmph. 

There was one thing that Madame had to congratu- 
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late herself upon, and that was, that although she was 
a tittle flatteringly pestered by the attentions of King 
Orlando, she had, since the memorable evening on which 
the after-dinner Lord had called and been "chucked 
out" by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, been relieved 
from the visits of Lord Glen Kens. But " the Cotoni "" 
— when one becomes great enough the titles which mark 
inferiorities are shed, and one stands out only with a 
name like Shakespeare, or Dante, or Corelli, which is 
the very reverse process to that adopted by littleness, 
which begins with a name and ends in a title — the 
Cotoni was far from satisfied with the probable result 
of that nighrs work. At the instant she had enjoyed 
the scuffle. She had token a pleasure in seeing her 
old friend — who would fain bave bgen more than a 
Airad — in the firm grip of Dr. Ferguson, and she had 
laughed between her quick breaths when sbe had seen 
him shot into the congenial outer darkness, on what 
the house-agents called her "gravel sweep." But now, 
when she heard that there was going to be a duel, she 
was anxious — anxious for the man and for herself. She 
was far from desirous that her name should be adver- 
tised throughout Europe by pistol-shots. What would 
the King think of her, that two men should be fight- 
ing about " her favours " ? — for that, of course, was the 
way that the unveracious newsvendor would describe it. 
She had, too, a liking for Dr. Ferguson. He was her 
only friend amongst all her admirera Sbe remembered 
how they had met on a summer day long ago on some 
threadbare and rock-knuckled hills over the glistening 
firth which runs up like a broadsword between England 
and Scotland. She remembered the early compliment 
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of his wondering silence. She had been pleased when 
chance brought them together again, and she had used 
him and treated him as a friend. Was he to be set up 
as a mark for a fire-eating Lord to shoot at, and all 
because he had done her the service which the police 
did at one of the theatres — of getting rid of disorderly 
persons who are making themselves ofFensive ! She, 
like the Countess, set her wits to work to discover a 
means by which the duel could be prevented ; and, as 
chance would have it, the King honoured her with a 
visit that very afternoon. His Majesty knew that there 
is a French provincial proverb: "They are always 
welcome that come with a crooked arm," which no 
doubt means that there is a present in the crook; 
and to-day he not only brought one of the usual 
bouquets, but a small morocco case in which diamonds 
lay in crimson velvet pride, but splintered the day when 
the lid was opened. 

" Oh, bow beautiful ! ^ Madame said when he showed 
ber the pendant. " You really cannot mean that for 
me, Sire ? " 

" Yes, I do," he said with an ancient chuckle. " I 
chose it myself." 

" You are very kind," said Madame demurely, for 
she feared the Greeks even when bearing gifts. 

" Ah, Madame," said the King (for he had a certain 
dignity notwithstanding his years, and his admirers, as 
we know, with a vagueness which was hidden under a 
specious look of exactitude, said that he was " every inch 
a king ") — " Ah, Madame, it gives me more pleasure to 
give than you to receive." 

"Did not Shakespeare say thatP" asked Madame, 
thinking literature a safe subject. 
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" Ah," be continued — the " Ah " was a aolemn Intro- 
duction to his words — "Ab, Madame, you treat my 
love with contempt." 

" By no means, Sire,^ she answered. " I treat it with 
respect. But I have had a great deal of love made 
to me since I have been on the stage. So much that I 
doubt whether there is any love at all." 

"But there is marriage," said the King, plunging. 
" I will make you Queen of Campania." 

Here was a dazzling pendant indeed. It would ill 
become an ordinary writer to deal with such important 
State secrets as those which we have indicated while 
they were in fact only in the incubative stage and 
before they had become the property of the public, and 
therefore the raw material of history ; and consequently 
we draw the veil — that ought to be the right expres- 
sion — over a scene big with destiny. Still it is impos- 
sible not to eavesdrop when the great singer appealed 
to the King to prevent the encounter which was to 
take place the following morning. 

" A duel," said the King, "and about you, Madame ? 
Ah, you turn every one's head." 

"No, not exactly about me." 

"Oh, you cannot deceive me," said the happy old 
King, trying to forget the sciatic nerve. " But can I 
blame them for being mad when I have the same sweet 
disease myself f" 

*' You put it very well. Sire. But I have very little to 
do with this quarrel. Lord Glen Kens came here un- 
asked after dinner. One knew how he had dined, and 
having such courage on board as wine can give a man, 
he made a sort of rowdy, maudlin love to me. I was 
going to ring for the servant to turn him out, when 
Dr. Ferguson came in. Some words passed, and then 
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your Secretary of State was good enough to get rid of 
him. And now Lord Glen Kens, whose meinory of 
what happened may pouibly be in holes, thinks he 
must have been insulted, and they are going to fi^t 
about it. It is so silly — so like t^ildren. Now, Sire, 
I want to prevent it. I donH want my name, especially 
not now, to be mixed up with a drunken quarrel or a 
foolish duel. A woman in my position cannot be too 
careful of her reputation.'" 

" I agree, I agree,'" said the King, as if her reputation 
in a sense belonged to him. " But what can I do P ^ 

" Do ! You are king ; you can do anything. You 
can forbid this thing. They would be bound to obey 
you. You can tell Lord Glen Kens that Campania is 
too hot for him, and that be had better return to frigid 
Scotland. You can send a peremptory command to the 
Secretary of State to attend you at the palace at 7^." 

" It is very early." 

" It is very early to shoot a man or be shot. What 
would Europe say if it became known that the bar- 
bariao institution of duelling had been re-established 
in Campania under the rule of the most illustrious 
and humane of kings t "" 

The " what would Europe say " had its effect upon 
the King. It was the mirror in which he saw his face. 

" True," he answered — ** true. It wouldn't do ; and 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, too." 

King Orlando was roused to action. He rose to take 
his leave, and kissed the prima-donna's white hands, 
said he lived in hope, and took his magnificent leave, 
determined that nothing should occur in Campania 
which would give Europe occasion to say anything 
by way of reproach. He lived up to a high standard. 
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LOVE AFFAIRS 

The wont of history is that it has to be written as if 
it were in single file, while as a fact events advance in 
battalions. It may have occurred to some that Herr 
Stichel and the Socialist movement, which threatened 
so many of the well-to-do in Campania, had been snuffed 
out like a candle after a whiff of bullets which ended 
the puff of revolution. But nothing could be a more 
serious mistake. All the changes which take place in a 
kingdom are founded upon some fundamental appetite ; 
and as the root of all Socialism is in the earth of greed, 
it is not easy to eradicate it. It is quite true that the 
theory of the collectivist creed does not admit that its 
parentis covetousnesa. Its followers would claim for it 
justice OS an origin ; but that is common to all creeds 
— not the justice, but the claim. What they assert is 
that all wealth is produced by labour, and that there- 
fore to labour all wealth belongs. At one time all the 
traction was done by horses, and it would have been as 
reasonable to claim all the increment of distribution for 
those patient quadrupeds. Neither of their proposi- 
tions is true — still, as envy is irrefragable, and as the 
envy of those who have by those who want is a driving 
force of enormous power, it is really this that is the bed- 
rock of Socialism, however much collectivists may fog 
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themselves and hoodwink others by such propositions as 
that *' all property is theft," and other doctrines which 
are intended to sanction the new lawlessness of a joint- 
stock country. But when a creed has envy for its 
gnawing heart, it is not likely to pass away even when 
a failed revolution has exposed it to the scathing ridi- 
cule of contempt. No! Socialism was still acquiring 
force in Campania. But Herr Stichel, although he 
was, as it were, the noisy point of that human wedge 
which was to split the country, had undoubtedly been 
subject to a change. And this change in^ the ex-shoe- 
maker dated from his strange interview with the 
Countess Clementine. 

Nothing is stronger in man than the heart. It may 
lie dormant for years, aod a man may go on his way, 
be it of business, or politics, or what not, without more 
knowledge of the existence of the organ than is given 
when his doctor feels his pulse, or when, in an excess of 
generosity, he drops a sixpence in the church begging- 
bag. He may have passed through the hot chamber 
of youth into the cold room of age without having 
become acquainted with the predominant organ which 
resides in him ; and, so far as he is concerned, does 
nothing but regularly beat and circulate his blood for 
him. Some men may pass from the cradle to the grave 
without having become aware that there is a sleeping 
volcano in them. But that is not a common case. 
Sooner or later, in most cases, the heart asserts itself. 
It takes fire at the light of some sparkling eye. It 
is warmed into being by some hot cheek. It is stung 
out of its lethargy by a kiss ! and then there is a new 
heaven and a new earth. A woman has come upon 
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the aeene. Ilie nun who had been plodding all his 
life in some daily round — like the horse in a mill- — 
will sacrifice everything for a smile. I'be sanest 
lawyer, who has had a loadstar of staid amhitions, 
will throw away his dim ideals for a glove. It is not 
reason, this action of the heart — it is madness ; but it 
is a kind of divine madness. The woman may be as 
unattainable as a queen, but she has done this great 
thing to the humble man in the street. Her presence 
has made all the world, all Ms life different ; and after 
this his world will never be the same again, for it will 
have memories of this irruption — they may be soorias, 
or ashes, or lava; they may desolate his methodical 
garden or his trim fium-field — but they are there, 
and these memories make a different man of him. 

It was thus with the Socialist leader. After the 
somewhat formal interview with the Countess, his 
heart-time had come. Before he had large ambi- 
tions, now these seemed to him to have been quite 
small and trivial. He had talked about mankind; 
he knew now what he had to do with was a man, 
and that man was Robert Stichel. He had been the 
servant of an ideal — a State founded on labour and 
an equality of opportunity and enjoyment. He knew 
now, with a hunger that was imperative, that there 
is only one ideal for a man, and that is the loved ooe, 
and that the equality of opportunity and enjoyment 
in these matters meant death. And yet this was not 
his first experience. 

. There is no one who has not the qualities to com- 
mand affection from some one, and it is that fact that 
gives a hope for the redemption of the world. If the 
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wicked man was really thrown into the outer dark- 
ness where no affection is, no human sympathy is, well 
might there be weeping and gnashing of teeth. But 
even the criminal has his admirers. Even the man 
who robs and murders is followed by eyes which have 
such affection in them that they can find out the 
good points in him, while the sharp-eyed law can only 
discover the enemy of society. It is this mercy of 
auction and love which is ours whether we are worthy 
of it or not — and all the more merciful if it is un- 
deserved — that gives a hope for the salvation and re- 
generation of the race. For the love that touches you 
touches you to love, as the morning's eye makes the 
mountains shine, and that is all-powerful towards 
betterment. Now all this pre&ce is intended only to 
open the narrow way to a poor house in the suburbs 
of Malaga. It was so poor that to the superficial eye 
it might not seem the home of love. For to the 
superficial eye it is marble halls and silver and satin 
brocades and jewels and lights and music which lend 
themselves to the affections. But as a fact these are 
only the excuses for the absence of deep affection. 
They pander to the passions to eke out the tail of 
love. Here, however, although the surroundings were 
squalid, the love was real. Margaret Neiks, who lived 
with her mother, who had now to be supported, for 
she was almost blind, had set her affections upon Herr 
Stichel at a time when he cobbled shoes in the same 
narrow street. Even then her heart prophesied great 
things for him; and when he gave up the awl and 
became a leader of men, there was no more genuine 
applause of his successes than in her heart. It was 
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one of his first triumphs that he made Margaret a 
convert to his vjewa before he had persuaded others — 
indeed, before he bad quite persuaded himself of their 
very truth. But that is the way belief are naade. 
If I cao persuade others, I am convinced myself. If 
I fail to persuade others, my creed dwindles and 
shrinks like a physical organ which has gone out of 
use. Look at the human ear, which from being a 
long, alert organ, which could be pricked and turned 
so as to make the whole world a sounding-board, has, 
in our safety and retired leisure, shrivelled until it is 
a puckered shell of useless cartilage. 

When he had convinced Margaret — who with ready 
sympathy identified some of his objects with those of 
Christ and His followers — he became himself certain 
that his, although it was an economic doctrine, was also 
one that had the tearful cause of the poor, the needy, 
and the oppressed at heart. He climbs to a perilous 
pinnacle who poses as a philanthropist. It was true 
that up to that time Stichel had failed to connect 
modem socialism with the communism of the New 
Testament; indeed, like many of his class, he had 
denied the Christian religion. But with a shrewdness 
which saw all the facets of the situation — for most 
situations have many faces — he saw what a powerful 
hold he would have if he could anchor his views as to 
State ownership and State control in the rocks of pre- 
judice which are at the bottom of every human sea. 
And as a fact, he took many hearers in his net of words 
by references to the common property of the early 
Christians — the parting with the cloak to him who 
took your coat, and other precepts of a like nature. 

At that time, too, he bad in his rough way a 
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genuine affection for Mai'garet Neiks, wlio was a 
pretty gir], with a quick, intelligent smile on her 
■mall features, and hehind it the wano heart, which 
made the smile not only shine, but comfort. Oh, such 
affections are very beautiful, but unfortunately they 
sometimes lead to a misery which makes the price to 
the lover, of love, seem disproportionate. She believed 
in love and marriage. He believed in love without 
marriage ; and as he was a man of words he could say 
a great deal for that loose institution. But it was not 
his words — but, alas, her heart that persuaded her. 
What city can stand when there ore the best friends 
of the besiegers within the walls f She yielded to htm ; 
and although at that time be was a man whose name 
was a terror to savings and savings banks, he was kind. 
And although he could roar to a mob, to her he 
seemed as gentle as a new spring. 

In time a child was bom to them, and to her sensi- 
tive heart, while there was some shame in it, this 
seemed to be a kind of marriage. It was a tie as 
sacred as the Church, which she still believed in, could 
have woven. When she saw the crowing infant on 
his knee, and saw him smile back to its gurgling 
laughter — when she saw the father's pride in the piump 
promise of a man, she felt that after all there was 
something in nature's tie, of which he had attempted 
to persuade her; and that if she had not a husband, 
she had a good man,* which was better. 

But moods are not permanent in nature. In a few 
months the healthy child dwindled. The mother, it 
seemed, had, after its birth, gone back to her hard 
work — which had now to support them — too soon, 
and Stichel was so busy with the affairs of State 
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that he had little time to come and see them. For 
weeks she kept persuading herself that it was these 
affairs that kept him &om her. She knew how troubled 
Campania was. She knew how these Bills which were 
in Parliament, which were all, in one way or another, 
trying to put an end to misery amongst the common 
people — upon whom Christ had compassion— or as the 
Scotch version has it, " he was wae for the folk " — how 
they were attempting to put an end to the poverty 
which ground the face of the poor ; how these were at 
the instant his coQstant care. How could he think of 
her when he had to jdan and scheme for Campania P 
But he might hare thought of the boy, the more now 
that he was ailing. Oh, these were hard, stem days for 
the young mother, and the daily labour irked her sore 
when to it was added the burden of doubt and sorrow. 

But there was more in store — for Nature, when she 
takes to persecution, seems to have illimitable resources 
in ber portentous wallet. Through these painful weeks 
the child faded — it seemed to be losing its tiny hold 
on life ; and while the grandmother thought, with the 
callous wisdom of those who have grown old with hard 
experiences, that it would be well for all if the little 
one, which had ceased to laugh and now only wailed, 
were taken away, the mother felt that if it were so her 
whole heart — oh, a broken heart — would be laid in its 
grave. She wrote to her husband and told him how 
ill the boy was. But he only wrote back that he was 
sorry. She wrote again to say the child was dying; 
and this time he did not write at all ! 

It died — and then she did not write. It was hard 
enough to find the money to bury the little body ; but 
she was too proud to heg. It — the dead child — had 
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ceased to be bis. It was hers — no one^s but hers ; and 
she would bury it. She alone would weep for it. Ah, 
the weeping of the undistnuited poor is deep and bitter. 

Meanwhile Stichel, who was, as we believe, busy 
enough with those affairs in which the small theatre 
of Campania mimics larger houses, had found other 
thoughts to distract him besides these problems. And 
there is one quality about love, and that is, that every 
new afiection has the means of persuading its victim 
that all tiie loves which went before were spurious and 
unreal, and that the present emotion is the sole and 
ruling monarch, and that however transient the others 
were this at any rate must be permanent. In this 
respect no lovers leam by experience. The last time 
they told themselves that this was perfect love, and 
that it would defy time and circumstance ; but to-day 
they can tell themselves in alt sincerity, without laugh- 
ing at themselves, that then they laboured under a delu- 
sion — they dreamed, but now they are awake, lliey 
were infatuated, mad; now, at last, they are sane. 
Then they loved with the immature strength of a 
boy, now with the strenuous love of a man. All this 
was very well. But if Stichel in his new sanity could 
have seen the poor woman that he had deceived, in 
ber sorrow, with the little body on the poor bed; 
could have seen the fragile girl on her knees, sore with 
kneeling, beside the bed — if he could have heard the 
cry which seemed to tear a heart, " Oh, my boy ! " and 
heard the sobs which shook her, although he might 
have prided himself upon his present mood, he must 
have felt, we think, some compunction and some sym- 
pathy with the poor mother he bad widowed. 

But Stichel's head was full of quite other things 
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than these. This new love was a strange attachment. 
He became painfully conscious that he was a Socialist 
and had been a shoemaker. He knew that his creed 
was a gulf as wide between him and her as the gulf 
which separates heaven and hell. He knew, too, that 
his trade, even if his politics had not stood in the gate 
of paradise with its flaming sword, would have barred 
his entrance. He sneered at himself for a fool to be 
so taken with two blue eyes and a soft voice; but even 
when he did so, he added of her voice, "it seemed to 
coo." He told himself be would have sacrificed all his 
ambition, he would have renounced Socialism and gone 
back to his cobbling if only that would have pleased 
her ; and then, with a laugh like the teeth of a saw, he 
repeated, " pleased her ! as if a hobbliug beetle could 
please a butterfly * — and yet he added, "She spoke 
to me as if I was a man." 

It is quite obvious from even these mad utterances 
that Robert Stichel had come to his great heart 
climacteric of life, and that the hopelessness of his 
hunger was not a reason for its death — for it is a fact 
that with love the more you famish it the more it 
grows, for hearts are martyrs; it is their crosses that 
make them gi-eat. 

But although he had said he would be content to 
go back and be a shoemaker for her sake, that is 
only one of the fervid symptoms of the disease His 
hopes lay elsewhere. In some practical moments he 
thought that hope, such as it was~~a glimmer of dawn 
in the gloom of eclipse — lay in the direction of his am- 
bition. What if the labour movement should succeed, 
not by slow growth as Dr. Ferguson had siud to her, 
but by the sudden i^d peaceful guillotine of Act of 
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Parliament P What if the people, learning the potency 
of their new weapon — votes — swept away the capitalist 
class with its omameDts — a king and a court ! What if, 
as he had said, they took the sceptre of power in their 
million hands and used it, not for the benefit of the 
few but the many f Who would be at the head of these 
collectivist affairs P The man who had led labour out 
of bondage. Even then the State must be managed 
by a minority. There must be great officers of State, 
a president of the new commonwealth ; and if be was 
the man, why should not 

And BO his ambition and bis silent love went hand 
in hand. Here was his splendid hope- He would urge 
on the nationalisation of land, which was now almost a 
tenet of the Liberal party in the State ; and &om that 
stepping-stone it would be easy to reach all the means 
of manu&cture and distribution — the mills, the rail- 
ways, the banks. Hence it came about that although 
these pages have been silent for a time as to the de- 
velopment of Socialism in Campania, the progress had 
been continuoos. 

There had been what was called there a bye-election, 
and the seat which was vacant had been occupied by a 
staunch Liberal. Another wearing the same political 
uniform stood and opposed to him a nominee of the 
Labour party, who was brought forward with drums and 
banners, and the little and the big loaf, and other recom- 
mendations before the gullible constituency. But there 
was one feature about this election which was remark- 
able. Up to that time Socialism had advanced its claims 
to representation in the name of labour. There were 
many moderate men on both sides (the phrase still con- 
tinned although now politics was a triangle and had 
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three sides) who had thought it an ezcelleot thing that 
there should be what tbey called ** working men '" in the 
House of RepresentatiTes. But now at tills election 
the candidate who was thrust forward by Herr Stichd 
and his party was standing not as a Labour candidate, 
but as a Sodalist. His claims were not that he re- 
presented labour, but that he stood for revolution. 
There was to he no slow broadening down from president 
to president — there most be a clean sweep of obsolete 
institutions, which existed merely for the benefit of 
the fleecing the parasitic classes. A clean sweep is 
an excellent plank in a political platform. But this 
gentleman went further, and attacked the institution 
of marriage. This shocked a good many people — who 
were past their best, and who wex not familiar with 
the American laws of divorce. But the strange thing 
was that here was Socialism in the open — naked and 
not ashamed, and even in its indecency in the ascend- 
ant. The government candidate, although he was in 
bvour of regulating railways or trying issues with the 
trusts, of iuquiring into mergers in the past and 
limiting all dividends for the future, was, when it came 
to the day of election, nowhere. The Socialist can- 
didate was returned by an overwhelming majority, and 
capital began to think of emigrating to some other 
country. And this new departure, this restless energy, 
this hurrying propaganda upon the part of Stichel 
and his party was in no small part due to the interview 
that the Labour leader had bad with the Countesa 
Clementine. Ah, if women only knew their power in 
politics they would not, in Campania at any rate, be 
agitating for votes ! 
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THE DUEL POSTPONED 

If you desire to secure wide publicity, communicate 
your infonnatioi] with a demand for secrecy. Of 
course everything connected with the duel between 
two such important persons as the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs and a Scotch nobleman had been 
kept profoundly secret. No one, it was supposed, 
knew of the expulsion of Lord Glen Kens trom 
Madame Cotoni's villa except madame's servants, 
and they, of course, were discretion itself. As to the 
challenge and the duel, no one, it was supposed, knew 
anything of these threatening proceedings except the 
principals and their seconds. And it was, of course, a 
point of honour with these to conduct the arrange- 
ments for the meeting with the tuaa which its import- 
ance merited, and with the obscurity which is a cloak 
for such deeds. But notwithstanding the zealous pre- 
cautions which every one had taken, we have ourselves 
seen that the news was no longer c<Hifined to a privileged 
class, but that it had reached the anxious ears of the 
Countess Clementine and the scarcely less concerned 
ears of Madame Cotoni, through whom it had even 
reached the King. But how this publicity — and the 
publicity was much wider than these sporadic instances 
would indicate — came about, no one could conjecture. 
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It is true Prince Otto, who was to tict as Dr. Ferguson's 
second, had "dropped a hint"— he admitted so much. 
It is poasible that Captain Vame of the King's Own, 
who was to represent Lord Glen Kens on this blood- 
thirst; occasion, ma; have whispered it to some of bis 
brother officers — but he, of course, could rely upon their 
discretion as he could on his own. Lord Glen Kens, 
being asked some foolish questions by ftn acquaintance 
at the club, had blustered a little about " upstarts " 
and teaching them a lesson — from which shrewdness 
might have dr&vm ioferences. But however it came 
about, the secret was now an open one, cdthough it 
still passed under the charter-party of secrecy, which 
enhanced its value and led to the rapidity of its dis- 
semination. But there was a new surprise for the 
gossip in high quarters, when it was announced " upon 
authority" which everybody vouched, but which no 
one exactiy could declare, that the duel whidi had 
been fixed for 7.S0 on the following morning in the 
Mall behind the palace would not take place. Now 
the quidnuncs were in full chase. What had hap- 
pened P Had Lord Glen Kens withdrawn his challenge? 
Had the Foreign Secretary apologised ? Had Madame 
Cotoni, the cause of the unseemly quarrel, appealed to 
the better feelings of these rivals? Was it possible 
that one of the gentlemen had more respect for his 
skin than for his honour ? Was it true that the Prime 
Minister, breaking a long preserved silence, had en- 
joined the Secretary of State that he was not to fight ? 
Some one said that the real reason was that Lord Glen 
Kens had been demanded by Great Britain under the 
extradition treaty, and was going home to be tried by 
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his peers for the murder of his father. When facta are 
scarce, surmise skirmishes. But one of the rumours 
was promptly refuted by the appearance of Lord 
Glen Kens in the club. It was obvious that he had 
not been arrested, although some who loved their own 
suggestions thought that "bail" might reconcile the 
story with his " at largeness.'" Naturally, his Lordship 
was soon the centre of an interested circle of gentlemen. 
After the little nods which are all that survive of 
courtesy between men, one of them said, " Well, my 
Lord, I congratulate you." 

*' Eh ! what^s that ? " said his Lordship, who was Id a 
ruffled humour. 

" The Foreign Secretary has apologised,*^ answered 
the other, asserting and yet questioning. 

" No, d — n him ! " said his Lordship. 

" Not apologised ! " said another. " Is it possible ? " 

" Why, we heard,'" said a third, " that the duel was 
not to take place." 

" He has funked it," said Lord Glen Kens, swelling 
with courage. " Not like a man, mind you ; but he 
has got the King to interfere." 

*' What ! " cried a chorus. ** 'ITie King interfere ? " 

"Yes, the King — so he says — has commanded his 
presence at the palace to-morrow morning at 7.80. A 
likely story.'" 

** What i An audience at 7.80 in the morning f " 

This was the excited exclamation of some who 
listened eagerly. 

" So he says," said L.ord Glen Kens. " I don't know 
whether kings in Campania have Cabinet Councils in 
bed — but there it is. I have a letter from him saying 
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that the meeting must, in consequence of the royal 
order, be postponed." 

" Oh ! postponed," said several with a sense of relief, 
for gossip had felt for a time that it was to be deprived 
of its prey — scandal; but postponement only meant 
the lengthening of the chase. 

" Ten to one," said Lord Glen Kens, who was now 
full-blowD in courage like an open sunflower — "ten 
to one, he will 6ad out some other excuse to put it off 
again. ' He don'^ want to fight,^ as the song has it." 

" Ha, ba I " laughed several, who thought there was 
a joke somenhere. It is never well to miss the recogni- 
tion of humour if you would preserve your reputation 
for acumen. It is this fact that often accounts for a 
ready chorus for the mis-fires of wit. 

It was perhaps with a view to getting the best possible 
information that the Countess Clementine had written 
a dainty little note to Captain Vame of the King^s 
Regiment and had asked him to go and see her. When 
all the old women of the dub were on the qui vive for 
authentic information as to the duel, a young woman, ' 
who was, as we know, deeply interested in one of the 
possible combatants, may be excused for curiosity. 
But the Countess, who had already heard that the duel 
had been postponed, had no confidence in its abandon- 
ment. She knew Dr. Ferguson to be too resolute, too 
tenacious of purpose, to give up such a project in which, 
as he conceived, honour was in some way involved. 
The King's intervention had put back the dock — that 
was all. The evil day was then in petto still. At the 
same time the delay gave her time to carry out her 
scheme ; and ithe was grateful to the King, whose action 
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she rightly guessed had been inertigated at the Cofami 
Tilla. She bad stUl, so to speak, her teeth on her lip 
and the words " it shall not be " behind the portcullis, 
and it was in consequence of that resolve that she had 
a long and interesting interview with Captain Varne. 
With what result? Why, the page of history must 
declare! 
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MALAGA UNTVEBSnr 

Theee is s qniet attractioD in thew days of ** stirt and 
strife '" — in days of rabble politics, of State iDtrignes, of 
daels, and what not, in the eddy of life — which is to 
be found in a university. In its qnadnuif^les pn^resa 
seems to take breath. These are the quiet backwaters 
of thought; and although within its retired leisures 
thought may be strenuous enough and may lead in 
the long run to resounding action, in the meantime 
these institutions are the residences of peaceful thought 
and sedate content. The University of Malaga, as every 
one knows, is an old one. It had indeed held its ter- 
centenary celebration, and had upon that occasion been 
visited by a great number of distinguished and learned 
men from other countries, and had conferred d^prees — 
which were more or less valued — upon some of its dis- 
tinguished visitors ; and imitating even older and more 
illustrious universities, had conferred the d^ree of 
Doctor of Literature upon a popular author who had 
contributed to the broad-grin merriment of the nations 
by inimitable "yarns," I think they were called, which 
passed under the taking title of " Tall Tales," and also 
upon a gifted English author who had written the popu- 
lar play of " Box and Cox." Its action in this respect 
harl l)een somewhat severely criticised by a clique of 
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fogies who were still insisting upon the teaching of Greek 
as a part of the curriculum, but upon the whole the pro- 
gressive action in the university had met with approval. 
Some thought that the proposal to confer the degree of 
LL.D. upon the American founder of Christian Science, 
even although she was hedridden, was a step in the 
right direction, but that proposal was rejected by a 
narrow majority in the Senatus Academicus, 

But the great ceremonies which marked the three 
hundredth birthday of the university had passed away, 
and its quiet halls had slipped back into the somewhat 
stagnant life which marks seats of learning. Of course, 
the history of the University of Malaga, which was 
published at the time, gives the fullest informatiou as 
to the founding of the colleges, as to the date of the 
erection of the ancient hall, and a list, longer than 
would have been thought of the illustrious alumni 
who bad been educated within its precincts, and whose 
names and careers now decorated the abna mater. 
Here we must be content with a mere reference to those 
handsomely bound volumes, for it is not really with the 
university or its calm thoughtful and athletic life 
which we have to do in this place. We have only 
come to its echoing quadrangles, and under the shade 
of the trees which decorated them, to find again Pro- 
fessOT Friedlaader, whose presence with some burning 
results at the Villa Cotoni we had on one occasion to 
note. The Professor had made himself wonderfully 
popular in Malaga by a recent work in which, while he 
admitted that thought was a function of the brain, he yet 
undertook to prove that, notwithstanding, there was no 
reason to deny, but on the other hand there was reason 
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to atGrm, the immortality of the soul. There is nothing 
that thinking people desire more than to have saviours 
of thought who can reconcile their ancient beliefe, it 
may be prejudices, with modern science and philosophy. 
It is a personal compliment, for when the reconciliation 
takes place, the man — the thinker, shall we call him ? — 
can say to himself, " I was right ^ter all,^ and to 
feel that even one''s prejudices had, unknown to you, 
had a sdentific foundation, while maybe a slap at your 
reason is certainly a pat on the back of your instinct. 
The Professor's great work did this for an all-im- 
portant creed — that of tiie continued existence of the 
spirit after death. This had been tenaciously held 
by mankind until it would seem to have been wrecked 
by the admission that thought was as much a secre- 
tion of the brain as bile was of the liver, for the lo^- 
cal result of such a tenet was, that when the brain 
ceased the function must necessarily come to an end. 
Now this is where the saving philosophy stepped in with 
a distinction. The Professor pointed out that there 
might be a function of production and a function of 
transmission. If thought was a function of the brain in 
the first sense — if it was produced by the brain — then 
the wreck of the brain meant the ceasing of the function. 
But if, on the other hand, thought was a function of 
the brain in the sense of transmission — as the organ 
transmits the air through its pipes and turns the windy 
impulses to music — as a burning lens, for instance, 
transmits and draws together the rays of the sun — ^then 
the destruction of the transmitting medium does not 
involve the destruction of the transmitted air or the 
transmitted sunlight; and as these will survive the 
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organ and the lens, so can thought, which is only trans- 
mitted b; brain, survive the physical death of the 
body. How it survives it in the form of "me" Pro- 
fessor Friedlonder did not explain ; but even without 
that clinching demonstration, the book was held to 
make for hope, and was deservedly popular. 

Here was what all the timid people, who clung to the 
long clothes of religion and who did not like to be 
short coated by science, desired; a reconcilement, a 
compromise, lliey might still believe. That really is a 
very common attitude for those who live by ^th — and 
no man lives by bread alone; they are always having 
shocks ftum science. The uniformitarians in geology 
shocked them — Darwin, too, shocked them; but then 
comes the reconciler, who telk them thai these are 
only methods of God's working, and bo that they are 
free to believe again. And so it was with Dr. Fried- 
lander's great work. But although the University of 
Malaga, which the Professor of Psychologic Philo80[diy 
adorned, was, as we have been saying, the home of great 
thought, and kept far from the madding crowd which 
was seething in revolution in Campania, it is not to be 
supposed that there were no storms in that domestic tea- 
cup. Indeed, when storms do occur in tea-cups, they 
are relatively much more serious than storms in the great 
deep. There the agitating wind causes only a kind of 
creeping goose-skin of surftice, but in the cup the spoon 
stirs it to its sngio-y depths. Now that is exactly the 
simile we want to describe the Professor's condition. 
Chance brought us into bis company one evening when 
he had been dining with Madame Cotoni. We saw 
how that casual acquaintance bad influenced his life. 
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How he had forgotten to keep appointments with 
another woman, and how his tea<cup of a heart was 
stirred to its sugary depths. Since then we have, 
owing to other calls upon our attention, had to avoid 
him. But that was not the last or only occasion of 
his presence at the villa. Her voice — he told himself 
that it was her voice, at any rate in the early stages of 
their intimacy, for all lovers are disingenuous — haunted 
him, and he haunted the villa. He had not, like the 
Sing, the gardens of Malaga at the command of his 
slender purse; but what he could do in the way of 
floral compliment he did. He was absent-minded, his 
colleagues observed, and they thought at first that he 
was meditating some abstruse problem in philosophy, 
when he was really thinking delicioualy about some 
charm like a vortex dimple in a soft cheek, a shell-like 
ear, an eye which laughed infectiously, or a smile that 
could light a soul. 

All this was, of course, as it should be. Even a philo- 
sopher may have the measles, or may fall in love. But 
what was out of the common was, that a professor of 
Psychologic Philosophy in Malaga University should 
find himself in rivalry to a king. Of course in most 
matters he in his thought — for this was not a matter 
he could discuss with his class — gave himself the palm. 
He was young ; the King was old. He was good-looking 
(this is what he thought, not what we are here assert- 
ing), while the King — the King was commonplace. He 
was a reasoning being ; the King was a wooden figure- 
head of the great ship of State. He had contributed 
to the literature and philosophy of a country only 
second to the land of Shakespeare as to the first, and 
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only second to the land of Kant and Hegel as to the 
second. The King, so far as he knew, was on an in- 
tellectual level with the learned pig which had figured 
in history and at Bamum's. He bad, the Professor 
speculated — getting more bitter — his own teeth, and 
the King hadn't. But when all these and a great many 
more advantages which the Professor had over the King 
had been summed up by the conscientious philosopher 
— who left out nothing that told in his favour, we may 
believe — still there was the irrefragable fact that in 
Madame Cotoni's eyes the one was a king and the other 
only a professor. It is true that when he went to the 
villa she was kind and agreeable. His timid but deli- 
cate compliments were indulgently received, and when 
his eyes ** spoke such things,'' as be fiattered himself 
they did, her eyes were frankly responsive. He had 
not in so many words told her that he loved her ; but 
of course she knew. He was convinced that if he, the 
Professor, had been the King, and the King had been 
the sorry Professor, there would have been no question 
as to her choice; but as he was not the King, there 
was a fluster of doubt under his white waistcoat — in- 
deed, in his own phrase, he " was not free to believe "" 
that he bad a chance with such a resplendent rival. It 
was this fact that brought upon him a deep but be- 
coming melancholy, which, however, did not forget to 
brush ito hair, and which, when it was verging on 
despair, made bim seek out Dr. Ferguson. 

A congenial companion is one who will discuss the 
matter that you want to talk about. A bore is a man 
who has a subject of his own to run in the race, and 
wbo will insist upon entering it for the stakes of your 
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attention. None of bia colleagues, although some of 
them were most estimable men, knew Madame Cotoni. 
Iliere waa the Principal, a man of deep learning, who 
bad been an anatomist and had discovered the arrange- 
ment of the muscles of the heart, which is in a spiral. 
No doubt at first sight that circumstance mi^t have 
commended the Principal as a confidant. But he was 
old, and as unsympathetic as an echo. Iltere was his 
friend and colleague, the Professor of Belles-lettres, who 
had written a good deal, even of poetry, himself — but 
he was stone-deaf. There was the Professor of Botany, 
a genial man, with a profound knowledge of his subject, 
and whose great work, "The Screw in Nature," had 
corrected many of the errors into which Darwin fell in 
his "Climbing Plants^ — but he had locomotor ataxy. 
Not one of his colleagues would do for a confidant. It 
was on this ground that Professor Friedlander sought 
out the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and found him 
on the evening of the averted duel. 

" Have you seen our mutual friend, Madame Cotoni, 
recently P " asked the Professor, with a directness which 
was worthier of business than of philosophy. 

" No, not for some days," said the Secretary, who 
bad been worried not only with his own entangled 
affairs, but with the larger entanglements of the State. 
" You may have heard — every one, it seems, has heard 
— of my last visit." 

" Only vague accounts," said Professor Friedlander. 

" Well, it's not a long story. A State secret had got 
bruited abroad. Our alliance with England, which 
was at present to remain a profound secret, bad got 
into the Press. How it had done it was a mystery. 
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But as our secret service had proved a sieve, I wanted 
to find out where the holes were. It had suggested 
itself to EQy mind that there might have been some 
one who listened while the Prime Minister and myself 
talked the matter over at the ball at the palace. 
Others thought that I had communicated the secret to 
Madame. Of course I knew that wasn^t true, but I 
went to her house to ascertain whether she knew any- 
thing about the matter." 

" You didn't suspect her ? " 

'* No ; periiaps not. There I found Lord Glen Kens, 
who admires the great singer too palpably, and whose 
compliments are sometimes like cavalry charges; so I 
had to get him out of the house, and as he waa not in 
a sweet, reasonable mood, some force was necessary to 
secure his going. In consequence of that, owing to the 
laws of honour, I have to shoot his Lordship, or he has 
to shoot me. Whichever of these events happens solves 
the problem of honour. Indeed, by rights one of us 
ought to be a dead man now, for the duel ought to 
have taken place this morning. Fortunately or other- 
wise, the King said he bad need of my services at the 
inecise hour I was to meet Lord Glen Kens. It was no 
use pleading a prior engagement to the Xing, so the 
meeting which is to satisfy the demands of honour is 
postponed. That is the history of my last call upon 
Madame," 

"But of course she had nothing to do with the 
publication of the State secret,** said the Professor. 

"I sincerely believe she had nothing to do with 
it." 

"She is," said the Professor, ignoring the story of 
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the duel — "she is a most delightful woman; don't you 
think aof" 

" I entirely agree." 

" And her voice. I have never heard anything like 
her voice." 

" She certainly singe welt," 

" Divinely," said the Professor, to whom such mere 
acquiescence was like a douche of cold water. 

*' I have never heard angels, but I did hear Albani 
once, and Melba." 

" I don't think either of them can compare with 
Madame Cotoni," said the Professor. " But you knew 
her before she was famous, did you not, Mr. Secretary ? " 

"I met her once long ago, before she was on the 
stage." 

" And before her marriage ? " 

" Yes, I believe before her marriage. But aa to her 
history, except such as the public knows, I am very 
ignorant" 

" I suppose he's dead P " 

"The King would seem to believe it." 

*'0h, the King," said the Professor petulantly; 
and then added, " Is it true that be means to marry 
Madame P " 

"1 am not in bis secrets, Professor. That would 
not at this juncture come into the department of 
Foreign Affairs; but from what I hear I should say 
that was the royal intention." 

" But you — don't you care for Madame ? " 

** Not well enough to kill the King from jealousy." 

" But he is so old." 

" When is a man too old to love f " 
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" And stupid." 

" It is the best quality in a constitutional monarch, 
and also, perhaps. In a husband." 

" But a woman with a heart will let it speak for 
her." 

"Certainly, but a woman with a head will hear 
what it has to say in favour of a throne." 

" Yes, that's it," said Dr. Friedlander, despairing. 
" Women are so ambitious. But I would have thought 
better of her." 

" We must think the beat." 

" Oh, of course ; but an old king." 

'* A young professor." 

" Was that Lord Glen Kens rude to her ? " 

" A little; but some one has to die for that." 

"Was it Madame who got the King to interfere 
with the duel P " 

" I suppose so; but, as I say, the intervention only 
delays ; it does not end the denouement." 

" So you mean to fight him after all ? " 

" Oh, I must. I am told, when I have done police 
duty for a lady, honour demands that either I or the 
other man must die. Perhaps I am wrong. I believe 
if one of us is permanently disabled a punctilious 
honour will be satisfied. But honour, you see, is not 
more rational than love. You yourself were pointing 
out how illogical it is to love an old king while there 
are young philosophers about." 

" Oh, I did not mean myself," said the Professor, 
with a prickly sensation all over his &ce, which he 
diagnosed as an unaccustomed blush. 

** No, of course not. Well, will you smoke ? " 
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But Professor Friedlander would not smoke, and took 
a friendly leave of the Secretary, and then walked past 
the villa in which Madame Cotoni lived, and nourished 
his mighty loul upon the sentimentB which a lighted 
blind and the magic-lantern shadow of a housemaid 
on it can elicit, and then went back to his rooms in 
college to prove that the idea of the absolute, of God, 
whether they were true or not, in so far as they were 
useful (practical), in giving you a bank holiday from 
the cares of the world or the crucifixion of love, were 
realities after all; and having dreamed thus aa his 
papers he went to bed to dream again, and what 
pragmatical philosopher can tell us how useful these 
pageants of oar sleep are to the man who is the living 
theatre of them P Here, if you like, there is a holiday 
every night, and games such as only nature in a tricky 
mood could invent. But in the case of the Professor 
his dreams brought back to him her voice, her smile, 
her eyes. But what was the good of that, although 
the pageant was glorious, when he had to wake to tite 
disgusting reality that she would marry the King after 
all — for his throne P 
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It hae been our duty to note that the sudden rise of 
Dr. Ferguson to distinction in Campania had raised 
in some minds a question as to the admission of aliens 
into the country. That question is really one of the 
moot points of philosophy in our days. Selfishness in 
nations is called high diplomacy. When a nation has 
wide lands and desires men to till them, she invites 
emigrants, and New York has a population of over 
three million, of whom — probably Whitaker, or some 
other authority, would tell you— one-third at least 
have been bom in foreign countries. When a country 
has too many mouths to feed, and the noble and hungry 
army of unemployed parade the streets, it is all in 
favour of emigration, and Great Britain has been 
parting with her best blood by the process of trans- 
ference, and America has become her rival, drawing 
her greatness out of the veins of the old country. 

On the other hand, while Britain has been parting 
with good workmen to America and her colonies, she 
bad been made the almshouse for the undesirables of 
Europe, and some 12,000 persons have been throwing 
themselves upon hospitable Britain every year. But 
even the worm wilt turn, and Britain has passed an 
Act to prevent this invasion. 
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The same thing was happening in Campania, although 
not upon such a large scale, and the ebb and flow of 
population brought within her borders a good many 
of the rifiraff of Europe and stranded them there like 
the rags and tatters of seaveed along a shore. Amongst 
these we have only to note one who has something to 
do with the history we have undertaken to write. He 
was a man who had been self-seeking all his life, and 
one who had yet served self very badly. Indeed, it is a 
curious but indisputable fact that he serves himself best 
who serves others most, and that happiness is not to be 
obtained by aiming at it, but by aiming at something 
above it, which moralists call by the name of duty. 

But this battered man had been, as he thou^t, 
doing the best he could for himself all his life, and 
that he had succeeded so badly he ascribed to '* fate,'" 
" luck"" — anything but the real cause, which was himself. 
His career had been a haggard one. He got a smatter- 
ing of education which did him no good. A monkey 
is none the wiser for his tricks. He had gone into a 
profession which he did not adorn ; he had drifted into 
journalism, which some people call by the high name 
of " literature," and became that " mad dog," the 
" penny-a-liner.^ He tried his luck on the stage, and 
succeeded in the obscure provinces. He, like Calverley's 
hero, had " seen the stars through prison bars " — not 
justly, of course. He had not meant to embezzle, but 
a stupid jury found him "guilty." When he had 
"done time" he turned up at one of the gambling 
centres of Europe, where for a. time he was successful. 
Having nothing to lose he could not be broken ; but 
he " broke "" the bank on one occasion, and had for a 
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time qiiite a reputation. Amongst those who believe in 
chance, a man or woman who is taken under the wing 
of success, even for a little while, is respected. But his 
sudden-come fortune went as suddenly, and he was at 
one time a croupier in one of Fortune's worst haunts. 
Having qualified in this way he went to America and 
became a Company promoter. He took a magnificent 
otfice in Pine Street, and had for a month or two a 
reputation in Wall Street, which soared as high as Flat 
Iron Buildings. But although he had the first requisite 
of a successful financier and did not know what com- 
punction was, his career came to a sudden close, and he 
"cleared out" with the small remains of his ill-gotten 
gains, but leaving debts and rent unpaid of course. 
For a time he acted as a tout, for a time as a billiard- 
marker — he even was at one time a waiter in a cafe ; 
and although into all these callings he carried the 
shrewdness of a sharper, in none of them did he make 
a more indelible mark than he had on the stage, on 
journalism, on finance. It was after these various 
adventures that this gentleman — at present passing 
under the alias of the Hon. Neville Dane— a name he 
had borrowed from a man he had once served for a 
few weeks as valet, until their connection ceased, after 
a dispute about the disappearance of some jewellery — 
turned up in Ma]aga,iand put up at a common lodging- 
house in that town. It was the advent of this somewhat 
undesirable alien that led to the remarks with which 
we commenced this chapter. There were other not less 
significant doings in bis curious career which we might 
have noted, but as diance has brought him within the 
field of our microscope, it may be well to allow him. 
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when occasion o&n, ai it will, to refer to theae episodes 
himself— episodes which, in fact, bear on the life, not 
only of this waif, but upon the life-bistoTy of some of 
the puppets on our mimic stage. There he is arrived, 
housed in a common lodging-house in one of the frowsy 
bock streets of Malaga, and walking the streets with a 
curious confidence that something would turn up. And 
so to all appearance it did when one day be saw and 
recognised Robert Ferguson going up the steps which 
led to the Foreign Office. With some eagerness he 
followed him as far as a very great official porter would 
let him, and when he was stopped, he said — 

'* Tell me, my man, who is that that has just gone 
in?" 

"That," said the pompous official — for the pomp of 
office is nowhere found in stiffer buckram than in the 
hall-porter — " that is the Right Hon. Robert Ferguson, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Now move on, 
please." 

" Whew," said the wai^ with a whistle. " Robert 
Ferguson. I knew something would turn up." 
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The duel, which the well-intended action of the King 
had postponed, was, as we have gathered, still to take 
place. Indeed, the delay was only to be a abort one, 
and Prince Otto and Captain Vame had arranged that 
the meeting should take place behind the house in the 
wood, which was more private than the Mall, upon the 
morning but one after that when the King's command 
had, as they put it, " spoiled sport." Choice of this 
more remote place of meeting had been rendered ex- 
pedient by the too great publicity which bad been 
given to tiie whole affair — first by the babbling indis- 
cretion of some pa*son or persons unknown, as the 
verdict of a coroner's jury says, and next by the inter- 
vention of the King. The eyes of the curious were 
upon the chief actors in this little drama, which might 
well turn out to be a tragedy ; and what the seconds 
feared was that if the meeting took place in the Mall 
behind the palace they would have a crowd of spec- 
tators as large as at a football-match, who, although 
they might add to the historic interest of the proceed- 
ings, would certainly render the arbitrament of this 
court of honour very difficult. In their anxiety to act 
up to the best traditions of the duel, they even refused 
to allow the attendance of the Press, although several 
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peniatent reportera pointed out what excellent " copy " 
the incident would make, not only for the newspapers of 
Malaga, but for foreign joumalH. But they could not 
quote a precedent for the granting of their request, and 
Prince Otto and Captain Vame a little reluctantly 
refused it. 

The morning of the duel dawned, as the newspapers 
would have ssud, " with considerable splendour." The 
east had all the brightness of a common dawn ; the 
earth all the fresh fn^^rance which makes a summer 
morning a renaissance after the frowsy hours of sleep 
and night. The woods were wet with dew, and every 
dewdrop had its heart of sunlight. It was a morning 
which, with its light and air, promised life to every- 
thing; and yet it was the occasion chosen for a war to 
the death between two human beings, who ought to 
have felt the influence of that resurrection and have 
acknowledged, like Browning's " Fippa," that God was 
" in his heaven," and it was " all right with the world." 
But that was exactly what, notwithstanding the "dew- 
pearled" morning, they were there apparently to deny. 
They were, by their action, going to declare that it 
was all wrong with the world, and that there was no 
God in heaven at all. 

The formal doings upon such ludicrous occasions have 
been so often described that it would be mere repetition 
to say how Dr. Ferguson and the Prince drove in the grey 
dawn down to the bouse in the wood, which is some four 
miles from Malaga ; and how Lord Glen Kens and his 
second arrived at the ground a few minutes afterwards, 
accompanied bya gentleman who was evidently a medical 
man, and whose presence on the scene gave a humorous 
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touch to a meeting which meant killing. There then 
was the measuring of the distance, the loading of the 
pistols — all the sickening, cold-blooded details which 
were the pedantic methods by which hot blood was 
going to decide its quarrel. Then the seconds insisted 
and said it was the etiquette in Malaga, although it 
seemed to have been borrowed from the prize-ring, that 
the duellists should shake hands with one another before 
they b^an, and that also gave a humorous touch to the 
proceedings. After that they took their places, and 
were told to turn round and fire when the word "three" 
was uttered. Then there was a pause, during which 
each of the combatants had time to look at the beauti- 
ful morning and the beautiful world. It might be 
their last look — who knows ? 

"One I" Would the "two" never comeP At the 
instant Dr. Fe^son saw a shabby-looking man peer- 
ing at the scene from behind a tree-stem, and in a flash 
of memory thought he knew the face. 

"Two!" There was no time to think of where he 
had seen him before. They were both on the alert for 
the next word. 

"Threel" There were two reports on the snapped air, 
and the Secretary of State and Lord Glen Eens stood 
looking at each other through the pufis of smoke which 
the mmning air was slowly removing from between them. 

This seemed a ridiculous result Neither of the men 
had been hit. Neither of them was dead or wounded. 
Dr. Ferguson laughed. 

"What the devil — " said Lord Glen Kens. 

'* Missed," said Prince Otto. 

"Impossible," said Dr. Ferguson. 
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" I beaid bis bullet go past my ear,^ aaid Lord Glen 
Kens, inveDting. 

" Well, honour is aatisBed," said Captain Varne. 

" Ixwd again," said Dr. Ferguson. 

"Yes, that will be best,^ said Lord Glen Kens a 
little unwillingly, for he thought that the bullet had 
been very near his ear. 

" I refuse," said Captain Vame. " You are gentlemen 
and not wild beasts. You shook hands before the duel 
b^an. You are friends — the Secretary apologises, and 
Lord Glen Kens is sorry. Gentlemen, let us go home 
to breakfast," 

Prince Otto was doubtful, but when his colleague 
took this ground he also refused to have anything more 
to do with the affair if they weot on. As he pointed 
out with almost legal acumen, without seconds it would 
not be an honourable duel, but a dishonourable murder. 
This argument weighed with his Lordship, who an- 
nounced that he for one was willing to let bygones be 
bygones, and as this was pronounced by both seconds 
to be a most handsome apology, Fei^son had to 
follow suit by saying that upon his part he bore his 
Lordship no ill-will; indeed, he had always had a 
profound renpect for his name and lineage. This, too, 
was regarded as an ample amende hmiorable, and so 
the late adTersariea shook hands, and the whole party 
drove back to Malaga for breakfast. 

It was thus that the duel which had caused so much 
apprehension in some soft hearts, which had occasioned 
such a turmoil of gossip in Malaga, and which, of course, 
has its place on " the page of history," ended ; and it 
was thus that the Countess Clementine, really more 
dextrous than the King, had h^ way. 
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THE BLACKMAILER 

Thb alliance between Campania and England had 
been meant to be a secret alliance, but owing, as we 
know, to the quick ears of Lord Glen Kens, who had 
overheard some converaation between two ministers 
on the night of the State ball, the secret had been 
given to that whispering gallery, the Press, and had 
reverberated all round the dome of Europe. Perhaps 
it was this, or perhaps it was other things, that led to 
an approach between two of the great countries of 
Europe, and an attempt upon their part to settle 
varions differences which existed between them in 
various parts of the world. Quite a small grievance — 
like the right to fish for cod off a foggy bank — may, 
although it is only a thread, be twisted by ingenious 
statesmanship into a rope, and the rope may draw 
gun-c&mages. The jealousy of two countries as to 
which shall exercise an influence over a populous 
sphere like a division of China, whose bankers shall 
lend money to another country, and which shall make 
the railways to develop a third — these again may lead 
first to strained diplomatic relations, and if one of 
them is fire-eating at the time, to war. On the other 
band, wise diplomacy is not powerless to solve such 
problems, if both of the high contracting parties are 
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desirous of peace. It so happened that just at that 
juncture tvo of the great nations seemed to have a 
genuine dedie to avoid the clash of their flint and 
steel armaments, which produce the sparks of war; 
and the placable statesmen of these countries were 
n^otiating the settlement of various differences in 
various parts of the world, where their outlying in- 
terests impinged on one another, by what was designed 
to be a give-and-take treaty. At first sight nothing 
could have seemed to be wiser policy. There was a 
question as to the fishing for seals in a certain frigid 
sea, npon which one of these countries felt acutely ; — 
there was a question as to which of the two should 
count the great Desert of Sahara, with all its possibilities 
of being flooded, and so becoming a most important 
inland sea, as within the sphere of its influence ; — there 
was a question as to the withdrawal of one of them 
from the joint control of the Bnances of a couctry 
which could not flourish while it was treated as a chess- 
board : and the two countries were continually crying 
out check to your king. All these matters could, it 
seemed to the statesmen in question, be settled by 
courteous diplomacy resulting in a treaty of compro- 
mise; but when it became known that there was a 
feeling that the future of Campania might also be 
dealt with in this pacific document, the consternation 
which reigned in Malaga upset the stock exchange, 
produced an all-night sitting of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a ten-minutes^ sitting of the Riddar House, 
an hour-long meeting of the Cabinet, frequent long 
colloquies at the palace, and a patriotic rhetoric 
in the Press — a parallel to which some of the oldest 
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uihabitaDta, whose memories were said to be good, 
foiled to recall. 

But, as we have seen, Campania was the country of 
crises. Just as an innocent childhood is the 6eld upon 
which all sorts of diseases, such as measles and whoop- 
ing-cough and scarlatina, fight their battles, so in this 
infant lunongst nations there was always some of the 
diseases of countries, panic or jingoism, which made its 
pulse fast and raised its temperature. But this was no 
ordinary crisis ! The existence of the State depended 
upon the implacableness of surrounding countries. A 
peace upon earth might put an end to Campania; and 
in this threatened give-and-take treaty, which was on 
the stocks of diplomacy, that small country might be 
thrown into scales upon one side to balance the cold 
fi^ng for cod, or its proud little existence might be 
staked against the torrid sovereignty of Sahara, There 
was, therefore, obvious canse for anxiety and for the 
adroitest diplomacy upon the part of Dr. Ferguson, 
who was responsible for the foreign affairs of the 
country. At that time he found the duties of his 
office exceedingly arduous. He was talked to death 
by the King, and could only get a rare monosyllable 
out of the Prime Minister, who felt that if ever silence 
was golden, it was now. He was, of course, in continual 
communication with foreign powers. The question was 
one of life and death to Campania — of life and death, 
almost, to himself. The responsibility weighed on him 
like a mountain; but he was a stalwart man, and 
toiled on. 

One day, when he was seated at the receipt of tele- 
grams, he was informed that " a person " wanted to see 
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him. The discrimination of subordinates in their 
description of men is marvellous. They would none of 
them think of applying such words as " man,** " person," 
" gentleman "" to the same individuaL In this case the 
discreet attendant used the word ** person." 

'* What sort of a person ? " asked the Secretary of 
State. 

"Well, sir, he seems to have seen better days. 
Didn'^ give me a card ; said you knew him.'" 

" I know him ! Did he give his name ? " 

" No, air ; said he had been at college with you — was 
an old friend." 

" Well, show him in ; but come when I ring. I have 
no time for old friends to-day," 

" No, sir," said the discreet person, and withdrew. 

After a few minutes the gentleman, who was sailing 
under the flag of the Hon. Neville Dane, was shown in. 

" Don't you remember me, Ferguson f " he said, 

" Yes, I do," said the Secretary of State ;" I re- 
member you very well." 

" Thou^t you would. You ought to ; you nearly 
killed me once. It's a fact, I've never been the same 
man since." 

'* It is not necessary to recall that time ; I have not 
been the same man since either. I was ashamed of the 
drunken brawl in which I injured you. If you re- 
member it so well you will remember who provoked the 
blow, that, as you say, nearly killed you and drove me 
out of Scotland." 

*' Oh, we were both the worse for liquor," said the 
other, with an easy waiver of the subject; "but Fm 
down on my luck, old man." 
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"Please doD%^ said Ferguson. 

" Well, I won't call you ' old man ' if you don^ like 
it. But, as I say, Fm down on my luck, and I thought 
you would help me " 

**Did I see you the other morning by the house in 
the wood F ^ asked Ferguson, interrupting him. 

" Yes, I was there. It was a good fake.** 

''Fake," repeated the Secretary; "what do you 
mean P" 

"Oh, you know ; but I'm not the one to tell. You 
can make it worth my while not to." 

"What the devil do you meanF" said Fergoson, 
half rising from his chair and then sitting down again. 

" Oh, I don't mean anything," said Dane, who came 
to the conclusion that fawning would carry him farther 
than bullying. '* I came here to tell you that I'm hard 
up. Fm in a common lodging-house. I haven't a 
penny to rub on the back of another." 

"What have you been doing these six or seven 
yeanP" asked Ferguson. 

** Oh, first I tried my hand at medicine, but didn't 
like that ; then I wrote for the papers, a d — d poor 
job; then I was on the Stock Exchuige in New York, 
was hammered, no &ult of mine, and now — well, I'm 
stone broke." 

" And what do you want me to do for you ? " 

" You couldn't giv^ me an appointment under 
Government P" said the other, smiling. 

"Please be serious." 

*'Wel], you can advance me something by way of 
loan." 

^ How much ? " asked Ferguson. 
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" Would a couple of hundred be too much P ^ 

" Yes, far too much," said the Secretary decisively. 

" Well, make it one. Fll give you my note of hand." 

"Well, ni give you ^100 if youll get out of 
Campania." 

" I can't do that, old man — oh, it slipped out with- 
out my meaning it." 

"Why not?" 

" My wife's here." 

" Are you married ? " 

"Yes; we donM; live together. She's no end of a 
swell." 

"Then that can be no reason why you should not 
leave Campania." 

" Oh yes, it is. You know her." 

'* I know her P I don't understand you." 

" Well, she may not have acknowledged me. She is 
not 80 proud of her husband as she ought to be, hut 
she's my wife all the same." 

"Who is?" 

" Why, Madame Cotonl, the great singer, the prima- 
donna." 

" What I " cried the Secretary, standing up. " Your 
wife P You lie ! " 

" Oh, you ask her. Aa I say, she's not proud of me, 
but we were married right enough, and now she gives 
me an allowance which will scarcely keep body and 
soul together." 

" And you want to remain here to blackmail your 
wife?" 

" Oh no, but it's natural that I should desire to be 
near her,'" he said with a leer. 
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" Well, ril give ^100 if you'll clear out of Malaga, 
but upon no ottier conditioD." 

" Well, Vil promise, but it is very hard. We used to 
be friends loDg ago." 

**That will do,^ said the Secretary, interrupting the 
whine. " Wait till I write the cBeqiie." 

And Ferguson wrote a cheque and handed it over to 
the man, who took it and left. But he had made up 
his mind not to leave Campania. That he had a cheque 
for if 100 from the Secretary of State was itself a great 
possession. Why should Ferguson give him that 
money P Not for old friendship's sake, for there was old 
enmity between them. Was it because he feared the 
story of the faked duel P He had obviously some very 
strong reason for desiring his absence from Campania. 
He had seemed surprised and angry when he knew that 
Madame Cotoni was his wife ; was that why he wanted 
him to clear out of Malaga ? Welt, he had given him 
£100, and he might find it hard to explain why. That 
of itself would be a reason for his giving more. He 
had something to conceal. Dane did not believe in 
generosity. Ferguson's whole object was to get him 
out of the country. It would be his — Dane's — whole 
object at present to remain. He had talked about 
blackmailing bis wife^ what if he could blackmail himP 
He must set himself to know more of thb blasted 
" Secretary of State," as he called him. 
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A CONFESSION 

The Secretary of State, after he had, at considerable 
expense, got rid of his undesirable visitor — a man who 
had the good looks of a weasel and the sinuoug methods 
of that blood-BUcking animal — thought that he would 
drive to the Villa Cotoni and ascertain the truth of 
the man's story — for trust was the last quality which 
he inspired in those who knew him. The story seemed 
improbable on the face of it. When Ferguson had 
known him in the rough days of their so-called univer- 
sity education, his name was Harkness. But of course 
that proved nothing — for a man like him b a chameleon 
for names, and the alias is his ambush. There were 
other improbabilities about the story — ^bnt these did not 
militate against the truth of it when a blackguard and 
a woman were concerned. It was obvious, however, 
that even on the large assumption that what he had 
said was true, his presence in Malaga was a menace to 
Madame Cotoni. He had admitted their sepSLration, 
and yet expressed his desire to remain in her neigh- 
bourhood. That intention boded no good. It was these 
considerations which induced him to filch an hour fi*om 
the perilous business of State to call upon a woman. 

When he reached the villa he found that the King 
had just paid a visit The affairs of Campania had 
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not 80 engrossed his Majesty as to prevent him desir- 
ing to bask in the promising smiles of an adorable 
woman for a brief space. He had left flowers and 
entreaties with Madame. 

" Ah,^ she said, as Ferguson entered, " I am so glad 
to see you. I have just had an importuning visit from 
the King. He offers me a throne that is undermined, 
it seems to me. But you can tell me of the sapping of 
Campania.'' 

" I can tell you little. Campania is fomided on a 
rabbit-burrow." 

" But you can tell me of Lord Glen Kens. I hear 
you are friends and brothers.^ 

"I claim a more distant relationship. We are both 
alive." 

"Have you seen the Countessrecently?" said Madame, 
who was by way of being jealous. 

*' Not for a long time, it seems to me. And you, 
with the lion and the unicorn fighting for you — are you 
indifferent as to the victory, or is the fight, like that 
on the coat of arms, to go on in indecision for ever ? " 

" Which is the Uon ? " 

" Oh, the King, of course." ' 

" And the unicorn ? " 

" Their name is legion ; but the particular unicorn 
I had in mind at the moment was the learned exponent 
of pragmatical philosophy." 

"Oh, Professor Friedlander — a delightful man. I 
like men with heads amongst the stars ^ there are so 
many whose ideals are in the dust at their feet." 

" lliat is true. But I came to talk about your 
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"My business? What! are you going to find me 
another house f '" 

" No ; I have found another gentleman who pretends 
to have claims upon — ^your heart, shall we say ? " 

" Oh, another ! Not Lord Glen Kens ? " 

"No; the fact is, I do not know this gentleman's 
name now, but he ctaimB to be your husband." 

" My husbaud f " cried Madame in a voice which 
could not be unmusical, but which was thin and shrill. 

*' Yes ; let me tell you what happened. Long ago, 
when I was at the university, I led, as many of the 
students did, a stupid, wild life. We thought that there 
was something manly in drinking deep. We thought 
that the liberty which we now enjoyed for the first 
time should be used in breaking all the strait-laces in 
which it bad been the object of our home friends to 
tie us. We were shy, and it was only when the liquor 
was in us that the wit came out. All this was thought 
glorious then, and has disgusted me ever since. But 
even mud-baths are said to have their uses. One of 
the men who sailed in that ship to perdition as one of 
our roaring crew was a John Harknese. You have 
heard the name F "" 

She was breathing quicker than usual, and in a hot 
breath she said " Yes." 

" I don't want to say one word against him — I dare 
say I was as bad as he was. But in one of our beer- 
swilling orgies in a public-house much frequented by 
students, and called ' The Pump,' we came to blows, 
and in the scuffle which followed I struck him. It was 
too hard a blow, and nearly cost him his life and me a 
trial for manslaughter. Still, he got better, and so did I, 
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I felt a repugnance to the life I had been leadiDg, 
and as soon as I could I left the university and the 
town where we had been spilling our lives instead of 
acquiring character, which ought to be the object of a 
university career, and from that day to this I have 
aeen nothing of Harkness. But this day, or rather a 
day or two ago, I saw him ; and to-day he came and 
called on me, and it was this man that told me you 
were his wife. Without saying one word against one 
who ma; be your husband, I came to warn you of a 
liar if it is false, and to put you on your guard if it 
is true." 

" It is true,^ she said, almost in a whisper. '* I was 
a mere girl when I married. Oh, I have my excuses. 
I was cheated, compromised, threatened, and in an evil 
hour I married him. He had pretended to care for 
me before, but he threw off the cloak when we were 
married. I left him for good in six weeks, and since 
that time I have known nothing of him except as a 
drain on my resources, a sponge upon my earnings, a 
beggar on my purse, a blackmailer who threatened 
much, but was clever enough to see that he must do 
nothing to injure the name or reputation I was making, 
and which were to be the means of his support. He 
has haunted me like a ghost, but always keeps in the 
dark himself. He had reasons for that, I dare say. But 
I was prepared for his appearance in Malaga, for the 
newspapers dog my steps with advertisements. That 
is the man — my husband ! ^ 

" Can I do anything to help you P " 

"Nothing. I must'dree my weird,' I deserve it all 
for my fully. But sometimes I think the punishment 
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is hard for the false step which a girlish whim betrayed 
me into. I live in dread, not only of his threatenings 
but of what may happen to him. He has been in 
prison once since he was my husband. Once driven to 
bay, he would bite the hand that has been feeding him." 

She shuddered as she finished her sentence. 

" I am very sorry for you," said Ferguson. '* I wish 
I saw my way to help you.*' 

When he had returned to the State department he 
sent for the chief of police and asked him to see that 
an eye was kept on the man who had called at the 
secretariat that morning, who was or had been living 
at a common lodging-house, and who had given the 
name of the Hon. Neville Dane. 

Perhaps this was a mistake upon his part, but we 
never can tell really what is wisdom until we know the 
results of our action ; and in that sense at any rate 
there is a profound truth in the pragmatical philosophy, 
which merely means, if we rif^tly understand it, what 
was embodied in quite an old saying — " By their fruits 
ye shall know them," We call a tree good which gives 
a good fruit, a thing true if it results in excellence. 
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THE BLACKMAILER AT WORK 

Tu£ real reason of the visit of Harkneu, alias Cotont, 
alias Neville Daae, to the capital of Campania had not 
been the presence of his wife in that country. He had 
methods of squeezing that orange as nearly dry as 
circumstances would permit without thrusting his 
presence on a woman to whom he knew he was now 
personally repulsive. Not that her feelings would have 
weighed in the balance of his nicely adjusted consti- 
tution for a moment, bad it not been according to 
his lights, his interest, to keep on the fair-weather side 
of a goose which laid golden eggs. Nor was it, of 
course, the presence of Dr. Ferguson that had brought 
him thither. Indeed, his meeting with and recognition 
of that gentleman on the steps of the Foreign Office 
had been wholly accidental, but it was a happy acci- 
dent, as we have seen, to the extent of at least ^100, 
which was meant to be a reason in the hands of that 
crafty pei-son to further a larger extortion. But the 
real reason and meaning of his visit to Campania, 
which was not a hotbed of play like Monte Carlo, and 
which was not otherwise a country which would have 
invited the eriter|»ising visit of a gentleman who had 
made Wall Street hum, for the stock transactions of 
Campania were small in comparison with those of 
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London and New York. It was the pretence in Malaga 
of Lord Glen Kens — who had been mixed up with Neville 
Dane in more than one black transaction — that brought 
him into this thrilling neighbourhood. It is worthy 
of observation that people who will not do au honest 
day's work for honest pay will take an infinite amount 
of trouble to secure remuneration in nefarious ways. 
Indeed, if the same amount of ingenuity and trouble 
that the thief employs were only put to an honest 
purpose he ought to be in affluence. But, as Leasing 
said, '* it is not the goal, but the course which makes us 
happy," and it is in the exercise of perverse ingenuity 
that the wicked have their delight. So it was with 
this man of aliases. To get money honestly was no 
pleasure to him, and indeed he did not understand 
that any money ever was honestly got. When indeed 
Ferguson — out of pure generosity and an old twinge 
of compunction for the long-ago blow — had given him 
money, he at once made up his mind that the Secretary 
of State had given it to buy his silence, and he racked 
his brain to discover the secret ; not that he meant if 
he could discover it to sheath it in silence, but that he 
meant to brandish it in the eyes of the Secretary until 
his pockets bled. 

So it was that he had come at some trouble to 
Malaga to extort money by threats from his past 
colleague, Lord Glen Kens. It is true that he could 
not expose his Lordship without himself becoming the 
subject of obloquy, and, what was more, of criminal 
investigation and prosecution. But then, as he told 
himself and told Lord Glen Kens, that was nothing 
to him, for he had already, as police records know. 
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"done time,^ while it would be quite an interesting 
blot on the scutcheon of the Earl of Glen Kens. 
This, then, although it was a troublesome businesB, 
was an affair after his own heart; and when he had, 
with Ferguson's gift, removed from the common 
lodging-bouae to really comfortable apartments, where 
he had replaced the ravages of time upon his over- 
and under-clothing by the newest outfit which the 
Whiteleys of Malaga could supply ; and when he was, 
in consequence of these changes and the hint which 
the Secretary of State had given to the chief of police, 
under the vigilant eye of one of the smartest officers 
connected with the force, he proceeded to call upon 
his Lordship. He gave the name of the Hon. Neville 
Dane, and he gained admittance to the apartment in 
which Lord Glen Kens was lounging on a sofa and 
smoking a long cigar. His Lordship did not rise to 
greet his visitor, but said as he entered, " Dane ? What 
the devil are you doing with that name, Denton, and 
what the devil brings you hereP" 

It was obvious that his Lordship's acquaintance 
with this gentleman had been under the mask of a 
different alias. Now it is odd that this man, whose 
career had been so disreputable, who had been a 
billiard-marker and a waiter in his chequered time, 
resented the action of his Lordship in not rising from 
the sofa when he entered the room. Such are the 
vagaries of those strange, wandering notions of dignity 
and what is due to us, even in the minds of men who 
have had ** six months' hard.^ And this circumstance 
put him a little out of temper as he answered — 

" You know Neville Dane, my Lord." 
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" Oh, I know bim,** said Li»d Glen Kens impatientl;, 
"and a damned bad lot too. But he wasn't such a 
blackguard as Bailey Denton, if that is your name, 
ril say that for him.^ 

*' Who made Bailey Denton a bad one F ^ asked his 
friend. 

" Well,^ said his Lordship, " I suppose the devil did.^ 
And he laughed at his own joke, because there was no 
one else to laugh at it. 

" Very funny, my Lord," eaid Deuton, " but I did not 
come here to crack jokes." 

" More likely to crack cribs," said his Lordship, with 
more cackling glee which came of his fine insight. 

" No, my Lord, I've oome for a reckoning." 

" A reckoning ! " repeated his Lordship. " What's 
that, Mr. Bailey Denton, if that'^ your name P Vou 
led me into a speculation — wanted my name to float 
a leaking company which was foundering, to get more 
money out of the public to buoy the wreck, and when 
I had lost my money " 

"Money," said Denton, if that was his name; "you 
had your qualification." 

" Well, I lent my name, and had nothing out of the 
damned concent but discredit." 

" You forget the prospectus." 

" It was you that told those lies." 

"But your Lordship was a director and is re< 
sponsible." 

*' You were the promoter. If the prospectus was 
fraudulent, and I quite believe it was, you will have to 
suffer for it." 

" And so will you." 
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** You be d — d ! " said his Lordship, for he felt the 
meshes of the net the hunter was spreading for him. 

** Even if I am damned, I will be damned in com- 
pany," said the ex-billiard-marker. " It is that that I 
came here about. Certain shareholders in the company 
have approached me, and are willing to give me ^000 
if I will tell them all I know. I know a good deal. It 
is their intention to bring an action in the English 
courts against the directors, and to force them to refund 
the whole of the money subscribed. I forget whether 
it was £\BOfiOO or £200,000." 

"What ! " almost shouted his Lordship. 

" I said £150,000 at least. You know whether the 
other directors can assist in refunding anything like 
that sum. One was a clerk in my office, and absconded 
with the money in the safe. Another of the directors 
has passed through the court, but I have no doubt 
your Lordship's estates in Scotland " 

"You go to the devil ! " said Lord Glen Kens, now 
roused from his sofa, and throwing away his half- 
smoked cigar. " What do you mean by coming here 
and threatening me P Get out, you blackguard, before 
I throw you out. Do you hear P I have a d — d good 
mind to inform the police that you have been here black- 
mailing; yes, d — nyou! blackmiuling me." 

By this time he was striding up and down the room, 
with the skirts of his dressing-gown fluttering in their 
agitation. 

" Very well, my J^rd. You must take your choice. 
I will accept the £1000 from the shareholders unless 
your Lordship is prepared to give me £2000 for my 
silence. You know whether it is worth it; I don't. 
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Aa for me, I can't be worse than I am. Your Lord- 
ship knew when yon joined the company something 
of my past. If I make a clean breast of it) I may 
h&ve another six months, but I'll have the shareholders' 
^1000. I would, of course, rather have a couple from 
you. You have your choice." 

His Lordship was very angry, and, carried a little 
beyond himself, be strode towards his late colleague 
and shook an angry list in his face, and called hiiu the 
"damnedst blackguard " he had ever met; and he was 
doing so when his valet opened the door, and said, 
after begging his pardon for interrupting so important 
a conversation, that Prince Otto was waiting to see him. 

*' Show Prince Otto up, and, Jones, show this gentle- 
man the door, do you hear? and if he calls again, I'm 
not at home — remember that." 

"Very well. Lord Glen Kens," said his visitor, still 
in the hearing of Jones the valet, " I will accept the 
shareholders' olFer, and you must look out for yourself." 

Such words, although unimportant in themselves, 
are, as it were, italicised by the shaking of a fist which 
Jones had been witness to, and are apt to be remem- 
bered with more or less accuracy when subsequent 
events throw back lurid lights upon stormy interviews. 
But Prince Otto entered, and the man with as many 
names as a rose diamond has facets went out. 
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TORMENTING CONSCIENCE 

There was not only dumb anxiety as to the affairs of 
Europe in the house of the Premier of Campania, but 
there was as silent apprehension upon the part of the 
Countess Clementine. Some suspicion seemed to exist 
in the public mind as to the historic duel which it 
was said had taken place between the Secretary of State 
and a foreign nobleman. Some critics suggested that 
the question of honour between them must have been a 
very little one, to be satisfied with two shots fired into 
the innocent air. Some suggested more offensively 
that it was a " put up job," whatever that may mean. 
ITiere were some who still clung to the belief that the 
Secretary of State was really fighting not on his own 
account, but on that of his royal master, and that 
therefore the duel, while it wore the look of tragedy, 
was really a farce. All that was in the nature of 
ordinary carping criticism ; for gossip is like a puppy, 
and must have something to munch and worry. None of 
these innuendoes, the stilettoes with which gossip stabs 
you in the back, wrung the withers of the Countess ; 
but an ominous rumour that it was not only the King 
who, for high State reasons, had interfered with the 
duel, but that the Countess had had a long interview 
with Captain Vame of the King's Hegiment as to the 
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encounter, and that touched her moie nearly. At first, 
when she heard the empty result of the duel in the 
wood, she congratulated herself; bat when others 
began to talk too of the hoUowaess of the whole aflair, 
and began to ridicule the pop-gun duel, as they called 
it, she began to regret her intervention. It had been 
her object to save the life of the man she loved, but 
not to make him ridiculous. Indeed, in her woman^e 
heart she knew that while a man could forgive and 
love a woman who asked him to go through fire and 
water for her, while a man would undertake the 
labours of Hercules for her sake, a man would detest 
the woman who made him a taughii^stock. Our 
vanity is always stronger than our affection. Indeed, 
there are some who think that love is vanity, and one 
of the witty courtiers of Campania once scud, " If you 
want a woman to love you, look at her ; if you want 
a man to love you, let him talk," which shows that, 
to bis pungent wisdom at any rate, there is a good 
deal of self-conceit in our adorations. 

It was the fear that, if the truth came to be known, 
Dr. Ferguson would cut a sorry figure before the eyes 
of Campania — that he and his antagonist would look 
like fools and zaoles standing up to shoot at each 
other with pistols which had nothing but powder and 
wads in them ; and that the laughter of the fools, 
while it might be like the crackling of thorns under 
a pot, would so scorch and roast the two principals in 
the paper duel that one of them would resent the 
cause of all this, that made the Countess miserable. 
The fdct that the surmises which were whispered here 
and there had not become full-fledged gossip and 
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come to the ears of the " duellists," as the; were now 
called — with an emphasis which meant question — was 
due to the fact that the State affairs for the time 
occupied public attention, and took aw^y from the 
interest in private fears. 

We know how the two great Powers, to which refer- 
ence has been made, had been in negotiation to " put 
their horses" together, a process which would or 
might lead to the detriment of Campania. Campania 
was, as it were, the rope in the big tug-of-war. While 
both teams did their best, and they were about equally 
matched, the rope remained in a state of tension — 
which might, in scientific language, be called a state of 
stable equilibrium. But when the teams gave up the 
pulling, or when one was hopelessly drawn over the line, 
the rope was abandoned and useless, and lay limp like 
a defunct serpent on the ground. That w&s the fate 
Campania had to fear. Still, one morning there was 
a gleam of hope when it was known that there was a 
hitch in the negotiations of the Powers. 1'here was a 
rumour that one of the countries concerned had dis- 
covered that the value of the seal fisheries had been 
greatly exaggerated, or that the other had begun to 
doubt whether the inclusion of Sahara within its sphere 
of influence was really such an important diplomatic 
triumph as it had been thought. Campania breathed 
again. The tug-of-war was not over, the rope was still 
taut between these two great teams. But then there 
was within a week a heart- sickening paragraph in the 
newspapers that the two great Powers had agreed to 
submit the whole of the points in difference to arbitra- 
tion, and had agreed to be bound by the award of the 
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referee. But although this was paioful hearing for 
Campania, the people were delighted when they heard 
that their Secretary of State had demanded representa- 
tion upon the tribunal which was to determine these 
great issues ; and that, although the right of Campania 
to iutervene as to the seal fisheries at the Befaring 
Straits and as to the protectorate of Sahara had been 
denied, a qualified right of intervention in the Confer- 
ence as to any matters which might affect the ttattu quo 
of Campania had been conceded. This demand had 
perhaps greater weight because it was put forward not 
only by the Chancellory of Campania, but also by the 
Chancellory of the third gi-eat European Power which 
interested itself in the independence of the coveted 
country. A game of cards is as rational as the high 
diplomacy of countries, but the latter is a game at which 
" bluffing " is a common practice. 

It was, then, these affairs which for the time occupied 
the close attention of most of the people in Campania, 
even to the exclusion of gossip which had the piquancy 
attaching to "a sham fight with wads.'" 

When, however, the Secretary of State called on the 
Countess for the first time since the duel, and seemed 
anxious to take up their friendship where it had been 
dropped with a kiss at their last meeting, the Countess 
felt very guilty. As they sat together, and he looked 
at her with eyes which had been tired by official work, 
but now seemed rested because they looked at her, she 
was on the verge of confession. Would it not, she 
reasoned, be better that he should hear the truth from 
her instead of from others P He might forgive her if 
she told him now, and told him, too, that it was her 
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love that made her plan the thing. But would heP 
He was a man, a strong roan. He would not mind 
being detected in an error, even io a serious fault; but 
to be exposed in a folly ! Besides, the whole thing bad 
been made so public. The very interference of the 
King to postpone the meeting had been an advertise- 
ment, for which a manu&cturer of soap would have 
paid thousands. What would he think, then, when this 
duel had been given the importance of a coup Sitat^ 
to find that be had been tricked into a tomfoors game 
of blank carf;ridges by a woman P She thought that 
his eyes, which were as temperate and loving as spring 
sunshine, would blaze as with lightning if she told him 
how, becuise she loved him, she desired to save his 
life. He had himself snarled at the honour which had 
a court of firearms, and where kind death was called in 
to decide which of two men was wrong iu a quarrel. 
Why, then, waa it so vnrong of her to avert this folly 
by a little fraud ? She could justify herself to herself, 
for she knew the judge ; but she could not justify her- 
self to him ! Why spoil the perfection of this visit, 
the first he had paid her since they had been confessed 
lovers P Could she risk the losing of him now by almost 
worse than death — estrangement P Had he died he 
would have been hers for ever, embalmed in imagina- 
tion. But now if he threw her from him — if he cast 
her off because she had been the means of saving his 
life at the expense of what be called his honour, his 
reputation, would he ever return to her P She would 
Dot tell him now, but would write to him ; and then, 
as she had suggf^ted to herself the expedient of the 
coward, she felt more ashamed of herself than before. 
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His kiM burned her, and the wear; sigh when he said 
he must ]eave her and return to the troublous affiiirs 
of State after being in a lagoon of love, made her red- 
eyed after he was gone. But she hod confessed nothing. 
She was a coward; and he, when he knew not only 
that she had done this thing, but had, even when bu 
arms were about her and hia ear close to her mouth, 
not told him of her fault, what would he think of 
herP Oh I only to have found that he loved her, and 
then to lose his lore. And yet she told beraelf that 
if it had to be done again she would do it It is 
when the heart is divided against itself that it suiTer* 
tortures! 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE 

Madame Cotoni had had on unseasonable visit from her 
husband. That gentleman, who, as we know, saw the 
importance of, to some extent, propitiating his wife, 
thought it wise to make his call under the cloak of 
night. During his brief stay in Malaga he had been 
trying to discover why Ferguson had given him ^100. 
He had been bringing pressure to bear on Lord Glen 
Kens, and be bad ascertained that both the King and, 
as be was informed, the Secretary of State for Foi-eign 
Affairs, were paying unmistakable addresses to Madame 
Cotoni. He knew that knowledge is power to the un- 
scrupulous, and the dirtier the knowledge the more 
serviceable it will be ; and as he recognised that as he 
was a man as tree from scruples as any, as little troubled 
by that infantile disease called *' conscience "" as any man 
in Europe, he was prepared to avail himself of bis oppor- 
tunities. He had plans in his head when he went to the 
villa after dark and sent in an unsigned note asking his 
wife very urgently for an interview. 

*' What brings you here ? '" she asked, as he sat himself 
down on one of the silk chairs in front of her. " Have 
I not told you that the one condition upon wliicfa I 
make you an allowance is that you are to give me a wide 
berth F Have you a mind to do without my help P " 
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" Come, come, I did not come to Malaga to see you. 
I caoie to renew my acquaintaooe with Lord Glen Kenfl."^ 

" Nonsense." 

" Yon never did believe what I said," 

" Except onoe ! God foi^ve me for that credulity." 

" Well, you can get out of the scrape." 

For he was approaching one of his schemes. 

"How?" 

" You can divorce me. But don't you make any mis- 
take. I am not going to be divorced for nothing. It 
would be ruin to my character ; " and he laughed, as if 
there was humour in the allusion. " But if some one 
wants to marry a king, and makes it worth my while — 
well, rather than stand in the royal way, Fll clear out 
for a consideration." 

** And your terms ? " 

" Ah I there we come to business. Terms — let me 
see, YouM continue the allowance, eh ? But terras ! 
to marry a king. What is a royal ransom P Let me 
see. What would you say to ^20,000 i> Is divorce 
from me cheap at the money ? " 

" I would do a good deal to be rid of you," said 
Madame, with a bitterness in her voice; " but I dare say 
there are other ways." 

" What do you mean ? " he asked suspiciously. 

" Oh, you will drink yourself to death some day." 

" No, I won^. Fll become a teetotaler to spite you." 

" We must live in hope." 

"That's a nice thing to say to the husband you pro- 
mised to love, honour, and obey." 

" It^s a lie ; it was not you that I made tfae promise 
to, but to some one I imagined you to be. I was, as you 
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know, ruahed into a marriage with you. Now go, and 
remember tliat if you come near me again I will keep 
my word and stop the allowance." 

" Oh, I dare say you want to get rid of me that you 
may carry on with the £ing or Mr. Secretary Ferguson, 
or some one. How would you like it if I went to 
the palace and asked an audience of the King, and 
told him 'Madame is my wife'? That would spoil 
your little game. You may aa well be civil, or I'll do 
it. You all want to get rid of me, it seems. Ilere 
was that precious Mr. Secretary, who is a ftiend of 
yours, who wanted me to clear out too. But I won't 
I tell you I mean to have an eye on my wife. I can^ 
trust her ; do you hear ? " 

But by this time he came to the conclusion that per- 
haps he was quarrelling with his bread and butter. She 
might stop the allowance after all. Besides, he had an 
impression that his suggestion as to the divorce might 
wei^ with her. What woman would not like to be a 
queen ? So he renewed his ofier, and then cringed to 
her to give him a little to go on with ; and when she 
had emptied her purse into his clutch of a hand he 
slunk out into the night again. 
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A LOVE LETTER 

Nothing upbraids one like a lost opportunity. The 
Countess had some unpleasant hours when she was 
alooe, and she tortured herself, as persons who are in 
love will, with the thought of her own unworthiness. 
She had concealed the facts from the Secretary, and 
now, if he could forgive the timidity which had dictated 
the ruse which Captain Varne so cleverly carried out, 
would be forgive the secrecy which had locked the 
cupboard of her heart to hira at a time when each sboiild 
have been candour itself? After hot-eyed tears and 
sobs she sat down at the writing-table to repair the 
error by an impassioned note. But now — now the self- 
accusation was a thorn in her side. Would she confess 
now, she asked herself, if she did not fear that he might 
come by the secret without her help P It is those who 
are sensitive enough to love that are sensitive enou^ 
to torment themselves. Inhere are those who pass 
through life without one of the pleasant throes of afiec- 
tion, but who are immune from the self-torture which 
compunction provides for the thin-skinned. It is a 
question which, if we are to look to comfort in life as 
the end of all, attains to happiness. Probably the 
callous, who never feel, get through the quickset hedge 
of life with least trouble, but then the question is 
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whether they have lived at all, any more than a stone, 
whidi suffers nothing and enjoys nothing. 

But before the Countess bad completed her written 
confession a curious document was put in her hands, 
which for a time distracted her attention. It was a 
letter written in a hand which had never grown up. It 
was like a boy^a round copy-hook hand, but a little bad 
at that. It began with the words, " My dear Coantess," 
and ended with the words, "Your fiuthfiil servant, 
Robert Stichel." What did it mean? She thought 
at first of the presumption upon the part of the Socialbt 
leader writing to her at all, but then she remembered 
her own indiscretion in having invited an interview with 
him. If she desired to speak with him, he might, she 
told herself, with equal propriety desire to write to her. 
So she set herself to read the letter : — 

" Mr DEAR CouMTBss,— You may remember that by 
your request I had the honour of an interview with you. 
It was arranged by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. May I say that I have never forgotten that 
intemew, and never will ? " (What can the man mean ?) 
" At that time you were kind enough to approve the 
method of constitutional advance towards the ideal of 
Socialism. Do not suppose that I took you to agree 
with the ideal, but I did understand you to express the 
view that if a Co-operative Commonwealth was to be 
attained, it ought to be through or by means of the 
Parliamentary action of votes instead of the revolu- 
tionary method of swords and pikes. That has been my 
own hope from the Brst. I am not ashamed. Countess, 
to say that I began life aa a shoemaker, and I was early 
struck with the haggard contrast between the extremes 
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of poverty and wealth— ^ poverty which carries hunger 
under its belt and knows not where to lay its head — and 
wealth whidi can give <f 100,000 for a picture by a long 
dead master or build a palace, although it can only live 
in a couple of rooms. I thought that there was some- 
tiling wrong in a State where thousands never knew pain 
from want, while hundreds were bankrupt of hope, be- 
cause everything they hoped for they had. It was that 
that made me take to politics, and I hoped, as I say, by 
constitutional means to effect reforms which would rule 
out the idle rich and give work to the willing poor. 
You know the fate of the Inheritance Bill. The Old 
Age Pensions Bill, which is now before Parliament, will 
probably be rejected by the Biddar House. What is to 
happen then i* I would still, if I could, pursue constitu- 
tional methods, but I find my following too strong for 
me. I write to you, therefore, to excuse myself if I seem 
to be furthering a revolution which may wreck Cam- 
pania, and to warn you, for whom I entertain a respect 
which if there had been more equality in this undulat- 
ing life might have been more. (Foi^ve me for this 
sentence, Countess; it is the only one that will offend 
you.) I think the wild beast mob, as you well called it, 
will break from its cage — the cage in which customs and 
laws have confined it — and rage in the streets, not 
merely this time to the extinction of a costermonger's 
donkey, but to the extinction of the capitalist class. 
When the Inheritance Bill was rejected they were un- 
prepared ; now the revolution will be more serious. If 
it succeeds I must still be in the front of it, and there 
will be a diflerent rule in Campania. Do not suppose 
that I have planned this only to obtain place and power. 
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The forces behind me are stronger than I am. But the 
forces require a leadei' — the wedge a small end. If 
this comes about you may rely upon my protection for 
yourself — I may be powerless to help your friends. If 
it does not come about^if the organisation of Capital 
proves too strong for us, and the revolution again proves 
a fiasco ; if the retreating wave which seems to go back 
but is succeeded by others which push the tide farther 
and farther up the shore — 1 may, and probably will, 
perish with the failure, and I crave nothing for myself 
but a grateful remembrance from you. I have been 
what they call a man of affairs for all my strenuous 
days, and will be to the end ; but if in happier circum- 
stances we bad chanced to meet I might have enter- 
tained hopes which it would be folly at present to 
express, but which, if this revolution succeeds (as I 
believe it will), I shall still have the boldness to cherish. 
I ought not perhaps to have said that, for I promised 
that nothing but one sentence in this letter should offend 
you. Now I have sinned twice, but I hope you will 
believe me when I say that the last thing I should de- 
sire would be to say one word which could give you 
offence. 1 hope you will not regard this letter as purely 
presumptuous. A time uiay shortly come when you 
will want a friend, and you will find one in — Your faith- 
ful servant,- Robeet Stichel.^ 

" What an extraordinary letter," said the Countess 
when she had read it through. " I wonder if the man's 
mad. Yet he seems confident in bis revolution. What 
do those sentences mean that he apologises for ? I sup- 
pose the gist of the whole is in the offer of ' protection.' 
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I^esumption ! Well, it depends on the organised forces 
of coital, I mippoae, whether I will want a frieDd at this 
new court of the co-operative Commonwealth." 

**I wonder," she went on, ''if I should show ^is 

letter to my father, or to him But I had forgotten 

my letter — oh, dear me. How am I to write it P If I 
had only hod the courage to tell him the truth.'" 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIl 

PARAGRAPHS 

The chief of police jn due course reported to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Afikirs that the man 
who had given hb name as the Hon. Neville Dane, and 
who had been in a common lodging-house, had removed 
from there to apartments in Fifth Street, that he had 
apparently been condacting inquiries, some of them 
among the Secretary of State*3 own servants. He had 
called upon Lord Glen Kens, and had also made a call 
at the Villa Cotoni. He was an expert billiard player, 
and was suspected to be a man who was known to the 
police in other countries under various names. "He 
police had been unable to obtain his thumb mark, but 
had got a snapshot photograph of *' their man.^ They 
thought that he knew he was being "shadowed.^ He 
had, it was also reported, attended a meeting of the 
Social Democrats at which Herr Stichel was speaking 
in &vour of the Old Age Pensions Bill ; and that cir- 
cumstance struck the police as curious, for it is not of 
such men as Neville Dane that Socialists are made, and 
the police came to the conclusion that his going there 
had been a mere accident. 

The second report, which followed the first after an 
interval of a few days, was to the effect that Dane had 
been found with his throat cut in the road which leads 
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from Fifth Street to the higher pui of Malaga, in 
which the Villa Cotoni i> situated. The policeman on 
that beat had seen a man keeping in the shadow of the 
wall about twelve o'clock on Saturday night. Nothing 
attracted particular attentioD to the circumstance, and 
he did not see his features. It was only when at two 
oVlock in the morning he came across a body lying on 
the pavement, not a hundred yards from the place 
where he had seen the man, that the circumstance le- 
curred to his memory. When he examined the body he 
fouod it was that of a man probably about thirty-three 
years of age. He was well dressed, and wore a watch- 
chain. But apparently he had been robbed, for there 
was no money in his pocket. His throat had been cut, 
and he was soaked in blood. When the place was 
examined in the morning there were marks of trampling 
footsteps, which indicated that there had been a stru^le. 
The dead man had a revolver in his hip-pocket, and, 
what was curious, one of the barrels or chambers had 
been discharged. The officer in question had heard no 
pistol-shot while he was on his rounds, but the autopsy 
which was made at the police mortuary disclosed the 
fact that there was a bullet-mark on the shoulder. 'Die 
throat had been cut from left to right, which was the 
direction in which a man who was right-handed would 
cut bis own throat, or which would be the direction in 
which a right-handed man would cut a victim's throat 
if he came upon him from behind. Diligent search had 
been made for the instrument with which the wound 
had been inflicted, but no trace of it was found. His 
lodgings had been searched, and a good many curious 
documents had been found in his portmanteau. As to 
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the significance of these, the police could not speak 
until they had conHnunicated with the police of Paris, 
London, Monte Carlo, and New York, It was ascer- 
tained from the man and woman who let him the rooms 
that he aeemed to have plenty of money, and that he 
bad cashed a cheque for ^00 on Tuesday last. The 
cheque was on the Bank of Campania, and drawn and 
ugned by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affiiirs. 
'llie matter was one requiring the strictest investiga- 
tion, and the police were following up a clue which was 
in their hands, and a further report would be made when 
any fresh discovery was made. The man's name was not 
"Dane," but he seemed at various times and pieces to 
have passed under a great number of different names. 

At any time a murder in the streets of Malaga would 
have caused a sensation. The press of the day — a press 
which indulges in sensational headlines, and hod un- 
recognisable portraits of any one who had a vogue — 
delights in such incidents. At one time, we believe, 
the newspapers were supposed to be teachers, but now, 
when literature has become a business, they are little 
more than their own newsboys shouting in the streets, 
and scarcely more veracious than these vendors of their 
rancid prints. But think how " Murder in the Streets " 
prints and attracts. Imagine how "Strange Crime. 
Cold-blooded Murder of the Hon. Neville Dane, the 
Scion of a Noble House," looks on a placard. But this 
was no ordinary crime, as some of those clarion news- 
papers pointed out "The Hon. Neville Dane" was a 
Socialist. This crime may have more political signifi- 
cance than an ordinary murder in a suburb could have. 
Although the dead man was, as ^we have seen, the 
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"Kion of a noble house** — ^that phrase seemed to delight 
the news editor's literary taste — he had apparently in- 
terested himself in the wrongs of the people. He had 
been present at the enthusiastic meeting held in the 
Congregational Hall in support of the Old Age 
Pensions Bill. It is believed he had been in communi* 
cation with Herr Stichel, and is supposed to have had 
relations with the leaders of the movement both in 
England and America. Was it possible that he had 
been done to death by political opponents F Nihilism 
had never hesitated to clear the road of despotism by 
means of murder. Was it possible that Capital was, by 
means of its myrmidons, adopting the same bloodthirsty 
policy, and was this poor young man, who was in the 
prime of manhood, the first victim ? Did Capitalism 
ever hear that the blood of the martyrs was the seed of 
the Church P Might not this crime serve to pass the 
Old Age Pensions Bill P 

This is the way that one organ treated the matter. 
Another pointed out the curious features of this dia- 
bolical act. It had evidently been planned with an 
infernal cunning which might baffle detection even upon 
the part of the very skilful police — and the police of 
Campania were second to none — who had the matter 
in hand. Very seldom had there been such curious 
circumstances connected with a crime. It was com- 
mitted in a thoroughfare which led to a fashionable 
suburb. It had attracted no attention, although it 
would appear one shot had been fired from the murdered 
man's revolver. It might have been thought that he 
had probably used his revolver in his own defence, but 
it would seem certain that it must have been fired by 
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his assauin uid then thrust back into the murdered 
man's pocket. But vrhy had that beeD done when the 
brutal cut across the throat was, in the opinion of the 
medical men who examined the body, sufficient to 
account for his death P Then, apparently with the view 
of su^esting that the murder was connected with 
robbery, his pockets had been emptied, but his watch 
and chain had not been taken. But notwithstanding 
the conflicting nature of the evidence, it was understood 
that the police had in their hands a clue which might 
lead to the detection of the criminal. It (the TrUtme) 
had reason to believe that the murdered man was known 
to several persons of position in Malaga — amongst 
others, to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; 
to Lord Glen Kens, with whom he was supposed to be 
distantly connected; and to Madame Cotoni, the inimit- 
able prima-donna, who had made Malaga her home 
for a short time before she proceeded to delight her 
patrons in America as she had charmed the willing ear 
of Europe. 

The papers of a later date, however, purported to 
contain something more definite. One of these said, 
it had transpired that shortly before his death Neville 
Dane — who was, however, only passing under an as- 
sumed name and had had a notorious reputation in many 
of the principal towns in Europe, and had, it was said, 
been connected with the great Heubury Frauds — had 
called upon Lord Glen Eens, and from the evidence of 
Jones, his Lordship's man-servant, had had a stormy 
interview with him. Jones, who said that while the 
man was with his master he was in the next room (which 
may have beena valet^s euphemism for *'at the keyhole^ 
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and had oyerheatd some of the coDversation which 
passed between them. Jones declared that althouf^h 
he did not understand it all, it had reference to some 
prospectus and shares, and that the man (it is wonder- 
ful how, when you are shorn of a title, you sink to the 
common level of humanity!) was threatening his master, 
and Lord Glen Kens used some rather strong language 
to the man. The paragraphist gathered, too, firom an 
undoubted authority (a waylaid maid-servant in the 
employment of Madame Cotoni), that a man answering 
to the description of the murdered man — for the sup- 
position of suicide seemed to be out of the question — 
had called upon Madame Cotoni one evening and had, 
she believed, extorted money from her. From these 
facts the paragraphist came to the conclusion that the 
dead man had been a blackmailer^ that his past his- 
tory, which was now known to the police, had been of a 
most checkered character. He had been a doctor at 
one time — a stockbroker at another — both, in the 
opinion of the writer, "honourable professions"; but 
he had also been a billiard-marker, and a croupier in 
a gambling-hell, for which professions the same could 
not with equal confidence be said. He admitted that 
these facts only threw a very indirect light upon the 
question, how the murdered man came by his death. 
But if, as the writer surmised, he had carried on the 
diabolical trade of blackmailer, it was possible that he 
might have made meuiy enemies; and it was still to be 
hoped thatthe police of Malaga — a body which he agreed 
with his contemporary was second to no police force 
in Europe — would be able to relieve the public anxiety 
by solving one of the most haj^ard problems which 
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waa to be found in the pages of our criminal annaJs. 
(Hera we were afraid the paragraphist was going to 
refer to the " page of history " — but by a nimble 
turn of language he was able to avoid it.) 

Now it is a little sad to remark that, although the 
whole yelping pack of journalists were in " full cry," 
as we have heard, there was not one of them that, now 
that it had turned out that the man was not an 
Honourable, and not even distantly connected with 
Lord Glen Kens, seemed to have one drop of pity in 
their literary vials of wrath for the poor dead man — a 
man who, as we have gathered, had all his life been 
trying to do the very best for himself, and had sought 
that end with a persistent disregard of the feelings, the 
rights of others — which, if devotion to business is to be 
crowned with success, ought to have resulted in great 
distinction. It was the mystery that invited the public 
curiosity. It was the necessity in the interests of the 
public of detecting the crime that directed the atten- 
tion of the vigilant press to the occurrence. But for 
the poor waif who had met his death there in the dark- 
ness there was no sympathy ; and perhaps after all he 
did not deserve any. 

There was, however, a paragraph in the newspapers 
about a week after the murder which is worth quoting 
in this place. 

" We understand that the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Glen Kens has left Malaga suddenly for Scotland, and 
that the man-servant Jones, who was valet to his Lord- 
ship, has been aiTested by the police on suspicion of being 
implicated in the murder of the man on the high-road, 
from Fifth Street to Upper Malaga, on the 6th inst." 
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THE CONFESSION 

The fears of the sensitive often make too much of 
anticipated evils. It was the Countess Clementine^ 
fears that had made her silent to Ferguson when she 
ought to have spoken ; it was the fear that if she con- 
fewed, the duel might still toJce place, for she gave her 
lover the credit for a resoluteness which wilt not be 
balked by a trick — that had prevented her writing to 
him, as ^e had more than half intended to do. But 
now that she saw that Lord Glen Kens had left 
Campania, she determined at any risk to make a 
" clean breast *' of it. The Secretary of State was so 
much occupied by foreign affairs that threatened the 
veiy existence of the State, that he had fewer oppor- 
tunities of being with the Countess than love could 
have desired. But the day after the departure of the 
Scotch nobleman for the rugged north, he dined with 
the Prime Minister, and he and the Countess were left 
practically alone during dinner, for the Premier main- 
tained a ponderous silence. But they were in &ct 
alone when after dinner he retired to his own room 
to resume his silence. Clementine felt that now was 
the time to abase herself, but it is a difficult thing fisr 
a woman to do who only lives in the good opinion of 
a man. 
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She approached the subject. 

** So Lord Glen Eena has gone ? " she said. 

** Yes, but he did not take leave of me." 

"What! are you still enemies?" 

" No, but not friends. His Lordship remembers 
that I was horn in a manse and he was born in a coatle. 
That makes a wide gulf between us." 

" Has he forgiven you for turning him out of the 
Villa Cotoni ? " 

" I don't know. I have only seen him once since tiie 
morning we had our meeting by the house in the 
wood, and then sullenness sat ill upon him." 

"Don't you think," she said, "that duelling is a very 
silly thing p " 

" That encounter proves it. Wliat could be sillier 
than that a smudged honour, as his was supposed to 
be — because I had put my hand on his collar when he 
was not quite sober, and run him into congenial dark- 
ness — could be satisfied and cleared by the bad aim of 
two amateur pistol-shots ? The whole thing was ridi- 
culous ; but half our institutions are as silly, and yet, 
while they exist, we have to regard them as sacred." 

" Were the pistols loaded ? " she asked. 

" Loaded I I suppose so. Loaded ! What do you 
mean, Clementine P Do you think we only pretended 
to shoot at one another P " 

" No," she said, for she was now trembling ; " but if 
the whole thing was, as you say, a farce, it could not 
have made it mot« ridiculous if the pistols had not 
been loaded. However, irritated honour would have 
been appeased just as well by blank cartridges as by 
two misses, of course, if you did not know." 
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"My dear Clementine, I doD*t understand. When 
I fired at him I could have sworn that I was on the 
mark, and yet nothing happened. That poor dead 
man Harkness, or whatever his name was, he spoke 
to me about a faked duel. There's something in this. 
Were we hoaxed ? " 

" No," said Clementine, hiding her face on his 
shoulder i " don't be angry. It was all my fault I 
did not want you to be killed. I loved you." 

" Yes," he said slowly. " But what did you do ? 
What was all your fault ? " 

^ You see I knew that you thought duelling was 
wicked and silly, and so do I, and I made up my mind 
that the duel should not take place. I told you sa I 
thought of going to the King, but I knew that would be 
of no use, so I sent for Captain Vame, and I persuaded 
him " 

" What I Then it was a faked duel after all ? You 
got him to load the pistols so that they should bark 
but not bite i " 

" Are you very angry ? It was because I loved you," 

" It is too comic to be angry about. You made fools 
of us both, and if Glen Kens were still in Campania we 
would have to fight it out now." 

"That is what I thought," said Clementine. 

" And so you waited until he was gone before you 
told me. But you had better say nothing more about 
it, for it would go harder with Captain Vame than any 
one else. I am not certain that I ought not to fight 
him. I suppose you were able to persuade him because 
he loved you ? " 

" He said so," 
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" This ought to put an end to duelling in Campania. 
Im^ne duelling with popguns or pea^ooters, uid 
outraged honour satis6ed with a report" 

"llien you are not very angry?" she asked, "and 
you don't hate me? Oh, I'm bo glad. I have not 
had a day's rest since the meeting. My conscience has 
been growling like a wild beast.^ 

And so, with a kiss, her fears, which had made her 
days horrid, were all set at rest, and the Secretary of 
State thought, and perhaps rightly, that he would be 
the happiest of men if only European nations would 
cease from troubling, and if only the Socialists would 
be at rest, fiut neither of these civilian prayers were 
likely to be answered. Herr Stichel was hoarse with 
loud shouting, and the second reading of the Old Age 
Pennons Bill in the Riddar House was at hand. It 
was some allusion to this that made Clementine, when 
Ferguson had risen to take his leave, say — 

"Oh, that reminds me. I have not told you the 
greatest news of all." 

" What is that? " he asked. 

*' I have had a letter from Herr Stichel." 

*' What ! a love letter i* Clementine, you turn every 
one's head." 

" It is not exactly a love letter. But he in a sense 
ofiers me a throne." 

" What ! The uncrowned King of Campania is look- 
ing for a consort ? " 

'* It's rather a nice sort of letter, do you know," said 
Clementine, " only it proidiesies revolution, and pro- 
mises me the protection of my Lord Protector." 

** May I see it P" he asked. "This duel between labour 
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and c&pital may not be fought with blank cartridges 
like the last There may be more blood thao that of 
the donkey shed this time." 

" llat is what he says. But you had better read it 
for yourself; " and she gave him the letter. 

It was, aa we have seen, a " nice sort of letter," and 
the Secretary of State, after reading it, thought better 
of the writer, but worse of the situation in Campania 
than he had done. 

" Clementine," he said, " I ought to think myself a 
lucky man to have won your love when there ue so 
many men that want it — men like Captun Vame, who 
will throw over honour for you ; men like Stichd, who 
would go bock to shoemaking for yoa. But I'm glad 
to have seen this letter. He's not a bad sort that 
Labour leader, and his cause is better than many think. 
And now good-night, my dear." 

" And youVe not angry about the duel P " 

"lean forgive much when you love so much. Good- 
night." 
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CHAPTER XL 

AT BAY 

MxHBKHs of the Riddnr House were, on the Old Age 
Fensioiu Bill, determined to put it to the touch to 
wId or loee it all. The Bill, while it hetd an excellent 
object — that the deserving old should not want — did 
not solve the problem where the money was to come 
from. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he could 
not provide it. The advocates of the Bill said that if 
the Inheritance Bill had passed there would have been 
enough to meet alt the demands under the Pensions 
Bill. Those who desired it to pass had various ex- 
pedients by which the money could be raised. A 
drastically progressive income tax was one. That 
would {Hvvent that disease of civilisation, " the 
millionaire.'" A State partnership in all joint-stock 
companies — such as banks and insurance olTices — 
which, while it allowed the companies to manage, 
secured to the Exchequer one-half of all the profits, 
was another good-looking expedient. Here ag^n 
there would be an end to all taxation. The whole 
of the public wants could be supplied out of a bulging 
Exchequer, and the capitalist would be fleeced in the 
future as labour — poor, shivering labour — had been in 
the past. But it was these expedients which loomed 
in the background that terrified the nobles, and made 
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them determiDed to reject the Old Age Pensions Bill. 
They had, of course, the side issue excuse that the Chan- 
cellor said be did not know where the money was to come 
from, and it would be absurd to paas a Bill when there 
were no means to carry it into execution. It is this 
sort of reason which has the greatest consolation for 
the timid. The nobles were not, you see, rejecting a 
Bill which was in the interests of the old and deserv- 
ing poor. Iley accepted the principle. But then the 
Bill would be a dead letter without the money which 
gave it vitality. The Riddar House was convinced that 
the practical sense of the nation would be with them. 

The debates in the Riddar House were long and 
interesting, but the conclusion was a foregone one. 

The Bill was rejected by a substantial majority of 
nobles, who trembled for the existence of their House 
and its privil^es, who trembled for the possession of 
their estates, who trembled for their shares in banks 
and breweries, but whose fears, driven to bay iu a comer, 
secured the rejection of the Bill. 

It was not left to the King upon this occasion to 
refuse the royal fissent. The nobles had come to the 
conclusion that his Majesty would not, on this occa- 
uon, refuse the royal assent, and hence the necessity 
of the nobles doing something for themselves. After 
the rejection of the Bill, there was an ominous pause 
in affairs. The nobles thought that their fears had 
been unfounded, the practical sense of the nation was 
with them after all ; for practical sense saw like the 
cookery book, which told how to cook a hare, and said, 
" first catch your haxe "" — that true wisdom should say, 
*' first get the money before you give pensions." 
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The labour party wemed to be taking breath for a 
rush, but on the night after the rejection, the streets of 
Malaga were unusually crowded, and the people were in 
such dense mosses that they could not or would not 
move on at the instance of the police. It is true that 
no serious disturbance took place that night; there 
were some stones thrown and some rioters arrested in 
the back streets. But in the morning it was found that 
there had been an ominous loosening of paving-stones 
in some of the principal thoroughfares- The next day 
the shopkeepers complained that no business was being 
done, although so many people were in the streets. The 
town seemed to be Buffering from the unrest of fever, 
not from the business of affairs. When the lamps 
were lighted the thoroughfares were again thronged, 
and almost as soon as they were lighted they were put 
out again. So that notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the lamplighters the town remained in darkness. Then, 
too, the streets began to rise in the darkness into 
barricades, and the loosening of the stones on the 
previous night was explained. The police reported 
this state of affairs to their chief, and he communicated 
with the barracks. It was said, too, that the ministers 
had gone to the palace. 

Before midnight it was whispered in the crowded 
streets that the soldiers were coming, but by this 
time the barricades had become formidable walls 
across the streets and frowned at the cavalry a* they 
lined up, waiting the order to charge. It began to 
rain, and some peaceful citizens hoped that a little cold 
water on the riot might extinguish its (ires; but just 
then the authorities made up their minds that the 
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riot wore too threatening a firont, and the order was 
given. 

The soldiers charged with a ringing cheer, which 
might in itself in other ciFcumstancea have put an end 
to the revolution, but not now. The charge was a 
foolish one. Hie cavalry trampled down some people 
who were in the streets, but when they got within a 
few yards of the paving-stone wall they had to draw ap. 
Iley conld gallop no farther. But then the rampart 
spoke. There was a volley from the wall and balf-a- 
dozen of the saddles were empty; four or five horees 
galloped riderlesfl away down the clanging street. 

The worst feature of the riot was the way in which 
the men behind the barricade had held their 6re until 
their guns could speak effectively. This episode took 
place in the High Street, but an almost similar catas- 
trophe hod happened in the Alle Strasse where, how- 
ever, the soldiers were pelted with paving-stones from 
the windows as well as met with a steady (ire from the 
sudden fortifications in front of them. Such of the 
soldiers as remained galloped back to report their 
repulse. 

This might have led to the ruin of the riot. Many 
of the common people were — seeing that the soldien 
had been repulsed — in favour of leaving the shelter of 
the barricades, falling on the town and looting what 
they could. Rebellion always has one hand for theft 
as well as one for violence. Had Stichel yielded to 
these vaporous demands, he would have put the mob 
at the mercy of the authorities, who were checked, not 
beaten, and who would smite the pillagers as they 
listed, while the barricades they found hard nuts to 
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crack. So it waa that, with strict orders — nay, vith 
threats — that he would himself blow out the brains of 
the first man who attempted to leave the cover of 
the inendly stones, that he induced his followers, who 
were itching for plunder, to remain. Of course he was 
right. The authorities were marching a foot regiment 
up the High Street to try conclusions with the barri- 
cades, and even now the rifle-bullets were rattling 
on and sputtering the stones behind which riot kept 
its sheltered head. Again the rioters waited with a 
patience which was worthy of veterans. Any boy can 
blaze away, but it requires a tried man to wait, 
while his enemies shoot, and keep his own (ire until 
distance is on his side. But the marching soldiers 
were more formidable than the clattering cavalry. If 
they could get near enough, they could climb over the 
rough breastwork of barricade, and then it would be 
a hand-to-hand fight with long bayonets against a 
rabble of weapons like swords and scythes. The steady 
ranks paused before the final rush to reload their rifles, 
and still the frowning barricade waa as still as death. 
But just then a shower of heavy stones felt on the 
soldiers trom the windows of the houses under which 
they had halted. 'i1ie women of the revolution were 
at work. Several of the soldiers were cut and wounded, 
and they cursed as the order to advance was given ; and 
still under a hail of stones they went forward at the 
double, and just before they reached the street obstruc- 
tion they were met with a steady volley which brou^t 
them to an ugly pause — a pause which is death. For 
that they paused gave the besieged the confidence that 
they lacked, and they fired again with a steadiness 
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which left terrible gaps in the ranks before the 
barricade. A bugle sounded and the men retired ; 
the revolution had triumphed, so far as that night was 
concerned. 

The authorities withdrew the troops, and the rioters 
remained in possession of the dark streets of the capital. 

When each side came to count up their losses, the 
authorities found that there were fifteen men killed or 
seriously wounded, and a number of others had slight 
wounda or bruises. The insurgents, on the other hand, 
had few casualties to record ; no deaths except one, and 
a few slight wounds were the sum of their su^rings. 
The one death was, however, tragic enough to rouse 
the spirit of revolt. The rioters had no band to in- 
spire them, DO banners to give the winds word of 
command. Not that these were essential behind the 
friendly paving-stones. But the defect was sought to 
be remedied by a little hero who played, not very 
correctly, on a whistle. Upon that instrument he 
produced a rather feeble rendering of a tune that can 
create revolution — the Marseillaise. Still, even lacking 
a note here and there, it breathed revolt, and the boy, 
inspired by his own music, mounted on the barricade 
as the soldiers advanced and played hb tin music as 
the soldiers came on ; and, still playing shrill defiance, 
he was shot where he stood and fell backward, still 
grasping his tin whistle in his dead hand. That was 
the only fatality which the Socialists had to count on 
the first night of the riot at Malaga. 

No banner, no music ! After that the boy on the 
barricade was a living figure in their imaginations, and 
his tin Marseillaise was more potent to stir their blood 
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than all the holiday bands the; could have called with 
their windy instrumentB to the aid of revolution. 

The ugly front of that town revolution was reared 
high in the dark, and the Cabinet — which had met in 
the King'a palace in the day — was sitting far into the 
night thinking what was to be done, and calling in all 
the outlying troops to put an end if possible to the 
threatening revolt in the capital. Some of the white- 
livered nobles who had voted agunst the Old Age 
Pensions Bill began to think, as they trembled in their 
beds, that perhaps they had gone too far. Memories 
of Paris and the guillotine were renewed in many a 
head which pretended to know something of history ; 
and if this was not quite the reign of terror, it certainly 
was the beginning of a panic which might well lead 
the forces of law and order to take thought as to how 
these precious boons — law and order — which support 
the divine right of property were to be maintained. 
And so dark night brooded upon Malaga. 
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KIDNAPPED 

It U novelty which malcei the first steps of revolution 
interesling. The subaequeDt progress of a Tehellion is 
usually red, but it is almost facsimile of the first firm 
advance. On the third night the scenes of the second 
were repeated with agly sameness. The streets had in 
the course of the dark hours given up their dead stones 
in various places, and these had been huilt into formid- 
able ramparts. All the traffic of Malaga was at an 
end i shopkeepers put up their shutters and kept them 
up, and some concealed their wares in cellars and gardens. 
Wise folk kept within doors. The mob were too trium- 
phant to be tampered with. That night, however, the 
rioten did not have it all their own way. The soldiers 
had found out some devious lanes by which while some 
of their number pretended to make a frontal attack, 
others got behind the barricades and then began a 
carnage which is too sickening to describe. To say, as 
the Tribune did, that the streets ran rivers of blood, 
is an exaggeration, but there was enough for horror. 
At these places the insurgents were dislodged and the 
barricades were thrown down. At others, however, 
they held their own ; and when they had driven off the 
troops, they mounted upon their defences and cheered. 
It was then that they got out of hand and broke away 
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from their leaders. It was then that they broke into 
banks and the bouses of some of the wealthy. It was 
then that some filled their pockets and burdened them- 
selves with booty, as if that had been — as no doubt 
in many cases it was — tiie sole object of the revolution. 
Old age pensions, the great constitutional question 
whether the nobles should defy the people, the downfall 
of capit&l — all that was forgotten by a man who had 
laid his pilfering hands upon a silver kettle, or another 
who had pockets heavy with spoons. Many, however, 
found they had too few hands for their covetousness, 
and when they could not carry things away they broke 
and destroyed them. Now, too, the men having become 
wild beasts, indulged in wanton cruelty, and would 
thrust bayonets into harmless women, or even showed 
themselves without pity to little children. 

Faults like these were not all on one side. They 
never are. When the soldiers had the ascendant they 
too were as ruthless as the men of the mob. It would 
be easy to accumulate instances of a " fury " on either 
side, but the page of history, for which we have always 
expressed our profound respect, has to do with larger 
movements than these which are indicated by individual 
ferocity. It is with the movements of masses that we 
have to do. 

Malaga remained more or less in the hands of the mob 
for a terrible week. Now the troops hod a victory 
over the rabble ; but again, the rabble had a patient 
victory over the troops. The streets were not cleared. 
If in some places the barricades were levelled with the 
earth, in many places they were built up again in the 
dark hours. Everywhere the town showed the cruel 
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bands of the wreckers — Yrindows were broken ; shut- 
ters showed where they had been rent and splintered 
by bullets; houses, which had been occupied by the 
wealthy and well-to-do, stood gaping and empty and 
deseited by their occupants, and torn to pieces by the 
mob. Decency had been forgotten, and the people 
were no longer careful to wash drops of blood away, 
when these had splashed them from some dying 
comrade. Havock had possession of Malaga. 

Meanwhile the Government seemed to sufler from 
paralysis. They had only one idea, and that was to 
hurl troops against the barricades — to kill the people 
who were making the capital of Campania a hell in 
their universal fuiy. Perhaps no other policy was 
possible to the fear which wedded the knees of the 
ministers, llie Secretary of State for Foreign A^rs 
had suggested that if they arrested Stichel the revolu- 
tion might fall to pieces for want of a linch-pln. But 
the efforts that had been made in that direction had 
been feeble, for the Home Secretary differed, and said 
that if you cut one head off a thistle, a day or two saw 
another in its place ; and the Premier, according to his 
wont, said nothing. One obvious expedient suggested 
itself to more than one of the advisers of the crown, 
and that was to call in the help of one of their great 
neighboursand ask them to establish order in Campania. 
But it was agreed that if that were done it might be 
impossible, after order was restored, to dislodge the allies 
from the rescued country. It was a choice, it seemed, 
between the frying-pan and the fire — an uncomfortable 
alternative. It had been said that the horse in his war 
against some beast of the forest had invoked the co- 
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operation of man, and had for success' sake allowed 
him to mount upon his back. But when peace came 
again the mounted man would not get off. It seemed 
to be agreed that if Campania fell into that error, it 
would not be a horse but an asa. So without help it 
went on shedding blood, and trying to solve its own 
revolutionary problems with futile ineptitude. 

But really some of the doings of the mob were too 
outrageoua. It seemed only part of the game that the 
mob should attack the house of the head of the Govern- 
ment who had opposed the Old Age Pensions Bill. In 
the earlier sporadic outbreak of discontent they had 
marched upon his palace after threatening the more 
defiant castle of the King. But that they should not 
only break his windows, batter in his door, smash his 
pictures and break his mirrors and loot his collections, 
but that they should carry off the Countess Clementine 
— that was outrageous, llie Prime Minister is believed 
to have sworn an oath when he heard it. Dr. Ferguson 
was in a state of great excitement, and left the King's 
palace in the gloaming to see if he could find and rescue 
her. He was running great risk in being in the street 
at all, but he got safely to the Prime Minister's house 
and found that the information was true. It was as if 
a fire had roared about the place and left desolation 
without blackening behind it. A trembling maid- 
servant who was alone, and apparently alone faithful 
amongst the ruins, gave a disconnected account of what 
had taken place. Little was to be gathered from her 
defective narrative, but she made it clear, for as she 
said she had seen her with her own eyes, that the 
Countess had been taken away. 
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" Was ahe forced ? Weie they rude to her ? " ssked 
Fergusim, with teeth which closed sorely on his under 

lip. 

" No, not they. They treated her hke a real lady, 
as she is, and gave her time to get ber cloak; and 
then they put her in a carridge, which was awaiting, 
and hey presto ! they drove her away.'" 

It was then that Herr Stichel'a letter to Clementine 
recurred to his memory, and still risking his life he 
made his way through streets whidi had no lights- In 
them — although here and there a bonfire of varieties 
blazed in the streets — in the direction in which the 
Labour leader's mean house was situated in a shabby 
street. Perhaps the darkness secured his safety as he 
walked through the ruins, and through some mob 
revellers who had broken into a wine-cellar. As he 
went be could hear the distant sound of some musket 
or rifle ; he could hear the exulting shout of the mob, 
or the cheers of the soldiers as fortune swayed one way 
or another in that close-locked war. At that time, 
luckily, the seat of war was in another quarter of the 
town. Here it had done enough. There was nothing 
else to wreck, nothing else to toot. Still there were 
throats to be cut. Just at that instant, as he was 
turning a comer, a man recognised him, and raised a 
shout to his fellows, from whom he had straggled, *' to 
come and do for the bloke." But before be had com- 
pleted his invitation, Ferguson had struck him with a 
good hard fist on the hce, and the man rolled over 
in the mud of the street, which had been undressed of 
its armour of paving-stones, and although he was not 
dead he remained silent. But bis first shout bad been 
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heard, and there were feet huiryiDg in his direction, 
when the Secretary, seeing an inviting entry, stepped 
into it, and remained in its darkness until this small 
stampede had passed him. And when, having failed 
to see their colleague in the mud, they went on cursing 
down the street, he resumed hia mad journey towards 
the house where the shoemaker, who was now on the 
way to be Dictator of Camjwnia, lived. To any one 
who really was informed as to the condition of Malaga, 
the Secretary's visit to Stichel's house must have 
seemed the height of folly. Had the executive acted 
on his advice, and laid the Labour leader by the heels, 
neglecting all the others in the meantime, th^re might 
have been practical wisdom in the course; but for him 
— a member of the detested Government — to beard the 
lion in his den — to put himself in his power when the 
possession of such a hostage mi^t mean the capitula- 
tion of the existing powers in Campania — it was con- 
summately foolish ; but it is in such foUy that lovers 
delight. To suppose that Stichel, with the blood- 
madness of successful revolution in his brain, would 
listen to reason, and to suppose that he, single-handed, 
with nothing but a six-chmnber revolver in his pocket, 
could rescue the Countess, why, it was nothing but an 
egregious dream. Still, it is these audacious enterprises 
undertaken by madmen and lovers which sometimes 
succeed when careful plans are brought to irreparable 
failure. In stirring times, foolhardibood occasionally 
wins when cautious prudence would lose. 

When Dr. Ferguson reached the door of the small 
house in whidi the Labour leader resided, he found 
that precautions had been taken to prevent surprise. 
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Two villainous-lookiag men were standing at the door 
as aentriea. Eloch was armed aAer a fasbion — for one 
had an old musket, as it seemed, and the other had a 
rifle, which had been taken &om some soldier who had 
been killed in the streets. 

"Stand," said one of these men, imitating the words 
of discipline. ** You can't pass here,^ 

" Why not ? ^ asked Ferguson. " I have come to see 
Herr Stichel.'' 

"Well, you can^ pass; stand back or I'll lire,'' and 
he raised the gun clumsily to his shoulder. 

The Secretary was within six inches of the musket, 
and it looked as if his last hour had come. But the 
man was too near him. Ferguson put up his hand 
and threw up the muzzle of the gun, and the bullet 
passed over his head, and broke a window with a tink- 
ling clatter on the other side of the street. The other 
sentry now brought his rifle to bear upon the intruder, 
and said, " Now I don't want to shoot you, if you'll go 
quietly away. But orders is orders." 

'* I should hare thought not," said Ferguson. But 
it was no time to enter upon dialectics. He could not 
hope to play the same trick again, so he pulled out his 
revolver, and before the man could Are — which he did, 
however, for the bullet passed Ferguson's ear — he had 
lodged a bullet in his assailant's shoulder. Althot^ 
fortune had favoured him so far, stilt his way was not 
clear. The one who had flred first was proceeding to 
load his musket again, but Dr. Fei^uson made a step 
towards him, struck the powder-flask out of his hand, 
and the sentry's hope in that direction was over. 

"Look here," said Ferguson, still keeping his revolver 
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in a coDveoient position, " I don't want to hurt you. 
I want to speak to Heir Stichel, and I don't mean him 
any harm. If I did, do you think I would have come 
here alone ? This is a matter between Stichel and 
myself. So you may let me pass." 

This seemed reasonable enough, and as he had proved 
rather a tough antagonist, they seemed to be inclined 
to let him go in. The one who had been struck in the 
shoulder and was trying to stop the flow of blood, re- 
peated his watchword — 

"Orders is orders." 

Ferguson took that for a consent, and went to the 
door and opened it. Once inside he shut it again 
c]uickly, and put his foot against it and groped until 
he found a bolt which he shot into the staple, and then 
he had time to take a long breath. He heard the 
sentries mumbling to one another on the other side of 
the door, and flattering themselves that they had him 
in a trap and could kill him when he came out 

It was only now as he stood in the dark passage that 
he thought of the extreme improbability of finding 
Clementine in that house. The letter which Stichel 
had written to her had shown some better feelings. It 
seemed unlikely, although he might kidnap her, that 
he would bring her to his own house. Besides, the 
trembling maid at the palace had spoken of Clementine 
being driven away, and Herr Stichel in his letter had 
promised her protection. Was there any safety here, 
in the house of the leader of the movement, a house 
that might be searched at any instant by the soldiers? 
No, if he wanted to secure her safety he must have had 
her conveyed elsewhere. All these thoughts ought of 
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courae to have occuTted to him before he emb&rked 
on an enterprise ftlready sufficiently perilous. But 
nothing is more certain than that in life, blind dumce 
often leads us through labyrinths of which reason fails 
to understand the sinuosities. He was there in the 
dark little hall of the ex-shoemaker's house, and must 
push on. Even if he did not find her here, he mi^t 
ascertain where she was fmat SticheL He began to 
ascend the stairs. When he lud got a little way up he 
saw a narrow slice of light coming from under a door. 
There was some one in the house. He was now on the 
landing, and knocked at the door, from under which the 
layer of light came to his darkness-wearied eyes. It 
was a man's voice that said — 

" Come in." 

Opening the door, he stood in the presence of Stichel, 
and, strange to say, Uie Countess Clementine rose 
quickly from where die was sitting, and with a run, 
which looked more like the flutter of a bird, she ran 
to Ferguson and clung to him, murmuring — 

" Thank God you've come. I told him you would." 

"Clementine!" cried the Secretary, "how is it I 
find you hereP Has this man forced you to come to 
his house p " 

"Don't abuse him, dear. Herr Stichel, although 
he has brought me here, has been most polite. He had 
to bring me here because he had no other place, he 
said, where be could place me in safety. He has been 
most courteous. Indeed, if I had not known you 
first " she said with a laugh. 

"Mr. Secretary," said the Labour leader, with a 
fonuality which revolutionaries are apt to assume, 
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"Mr. Secretary, I donH know how you got into this 
hotue, for I had Bentrie§ at the door ; but now that 
you are here, I may say that the only force I hare put 
upon the Counteu has been for her good. You may 
smile; you are a brave man to smile here, but I awear 
it She wasn^ safe at the Premier's house. You know 
what the people have done to that. They have wrecked 
it. You know, Mr. Secretary, as well as I do, that 
when you have set a mass of folk in motion you cannot 
stop them any more than you can stop an avalanche. 
They are beyond my control with wrecking and plunder. 
But the next step in the onward rush of the people will 
be the murder of all the aristocrats. We know what was 
done in France. The same will happen here if your 
feeble troops cannot stop us — and tiwy cannot. Well, 
for her safety I brought her here. If I had had some 
female relations I would have taken her to them. But 
I am a solitary man — and that is why, I auppose, I loved 
more— of course it was folly — than other men. But the 
Countess will bear me out that I have treated her as 
well as I could. I would not harm a hair of her head. 
So help me God." 

" Herr Stichel has been as nice as possible,^ said 
Clementine. 

" Now, what is to be done now ? "" said Ferguson. 
" The streets are not a safe place for a woman. Can 
you give me a safe-conduct that will be respected ? I 
have my revolver, but I don\ want to use it. There 
has been enough of blood shed." 

" You've come to take her away,'' said Stichel simply, 
but sadly. " Well, I'm sorry; but she doesn't care for 
me, and she does care for you. Well, I'm d — d ! But 
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mind you keep her aa safe as I would have done. Tio 
a fool, I know, but I would have given my life for her/ 

He was standing as he spoke, and there were swim- 
ming tears in his eyes, which had seen blood flow at the 
barricades without flinching; and when he sat down to 
write the "permit," his hand, which wrote the half- 
formed boy's hand, trembled, 

" There," he said, " don't suppose youVe rescued her, 
for I would have done her no harm. It seems to me," 
be continued, as if he was thinking to himself, "it 
seems to me, I'm too soft for this job." 

** Good-night," said the Countess, holding out her 
band to him. But he had turned away from her, and 
did not see the hand. 

"Good-night,'" said Ferguson. "Amancannot be too 
soft when doing the right thing is concerned. We are 
enemies, but I should like to shake hands with you.'' 

Stichel held out a grudging hand ; and then Ferguson 
and the Countess went out into the perilous town with 
their permit, to make their way to the King's palace, 
where at present, at any rate, there was sanctuary. 
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POOR LITTLE CAMPANIA 

It was untoward that the revolution in CampaQia 
occurred at the precise juncture when two of the tripod 
nations which supported the little kingdom in its 
integrity were negotiating for their give-and-take agree- 
ment, and had even got so far aa to appoint the members 
of the International Commission or Conference to whom 
the all-round settlement was to be entrusted. Indeed, 
when the first outbreak of what was now called civil 
war in Campania took place, the Conference was sitting 
at the obscure, but for the time important and neutral 
town of Wobist. One of the first meetings of the Con- 
ference put it on record that they deeply regretted that 
civil war should have broken out in that country, and 
called upon the responsible Government of Campania 
to put an immediate end to the state of lawlessness 
which existed within its borders. It was quite easy 
for a well-intentioned Conference to pass a resolution 
like that, but it was quite a different thing for the 
Government of Campania to act upon such excellent 
advice. Indeed, that Government had been doing its 
best with sword and rifle to put an end to the revolu- 
tion, but unfortimately without success. Whether, as 
some thought, Herr Stiche] had corrupted the Com- 
mander-in-Chief — as he had certainly tried to do — it is 
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impossible to say. But it was quite certain that the 
troops made no permanent head against the moh, and 
it was said in various quarters in Europe that the state 
of affairs in Campania was a scandal ; and that while 
the doctrine of non-intervention was all very well, a 
time must come when in the name of humanity other 
nations were called upon to interfere where a Govern- 
ment was too feeble to maintain order, and where 
anarchy had taken the sceptre in its stained hand. 
These doctrines are not unknown to the clever inter- 
national j urists who are always at the service of a State, 
with a view to their own aggrandisement. 

It was in this way that the then sitting Conference 
at Wobist at its next sitting indicated that if the 
Government of Campania failed to put an end to the 
present civil war it might, and probably would, be the 
duty of the three great nations, parties to the Conven- 
tion under which the Conference sat, to take steps with 
the view to the re-establishment of order. 'Ilie present 
state of affairs, they pointed out, in a country which 
bordered upon their dominions, was a distinct danger 
to the internal peace of these nations ; and therefore, 
in their own interests as well as in the interests of 
humanity, they were called upon to put an end to the 
civil turmoil in the kingdom of Campania. 

Here there was a menace which was as serious to the 
small kingdom as the revolution which was swaying 
from side to side in the capital, and had even taken 
tire in some small provincial centres in the country. 
But it did not remain a menace long. The countries 
in conference, without the assistance of the del<^te to 
represent Campania, came to the conclusion that "the 
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time had come for intervention." The je&lousiea which 
had hitherto prevented it were not at rest, but they 
were appeased. An amicable understanding had been 
come to — that the three nations together should 
** police " Campania ; that they should tt^ther march a 
composite army into that country, and at once put an 
end to the revolution which shocked their fine sensi- 
bilities ; and that having deprived the people of their 
institutions, such as the House of Representatives and 
the Riddar House, should themselves by a Committee 
of the Powers govern the country, still retaining the 
King on his throne as a puppet monarch. Of course 
they smoothed the way to this humane resolve hy 
mutual concessions ; but on the whole the conclusion 
they came to was that as no one of them could annex 
Campania without incurring the enmity of the other 
two, and the bristling of the offensive and defensive 
alliances which hedged them in, that it was best in- 
stead of fighting over the spoils to divide them. And 
thus it came about that, after the revolution had ex- 
isted for a troublesome fortnight which is still remem- 
bered as " the little reign of terror,^ an army which to 
meet the slumbering jealousy of each was composed of 
an equal number of men of each of the concerned 
nations marched into Campania. This action put the 
Government of Campania in a fix. If it could not 
effectively resist its own partially anned insurgents, 
how could it hope to resist three such European Powers P 
But even if it could, what pretext had it for doing so P 
The Powers were really pretending to do what the 
Government had shown its incompetence to perform. 
If Campania did resist, and by any chance — which, 
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however, was most improbable — they expelled the in- 
vaden, they would still be face to face with Herr Stichel 
and his malcoatenta. So that the OoTenuueot was in s 
serious dilemma — a dilemma they tried to get out of 
by having meetings in Parliament, which sanctioned a 
solemn protest in most dignified language, which found 
out that,accordingto international law, the action of the 
Powers in invading the country (" invading " waa the 
word they prided themselves on) could not be justified ; 
and pointed out further that, while in tbe interests of 
peace and humanity the Government of Campania did 
not feel justified in resisting this aggression upon her 
borders by force of arms, yet the responsible Govern- 
ment of Campania called upon the great Powers to 
withdraw from Campania at the earliest possible date 
(which probably meant after they had put an end to 
Herr Stichel and the Socialists). 

It was felt by most people that if, unfortunately, 
Campania had to be effaced &om the map of Europe, or 
only remained there as a same, a vestige of its one time 
greatness, at any rate it was leaving the sta^ like a 
" well-graced " actor, and falling with the dignity of a 
stabbed Cassar. 

Poor little Campania! We confess to some sorrow 
that a free constitutional country, ruled, and well ruled, 
by a peaceful monarch who even in his age was prepared 
to wed a wife ft'om the people — if we may call the 
celebrated singer by that name — should pass away. No 
doubt it to some extent contributed to tiie catastrophe 
which at first reduced it to tbe position of a protected 
State with a nominal king, and which ultimately, when 
further arrangements were made between the high 
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contracting parties, made it an insignificaDt inuTiDCe 
only of one of the great Empires of Europe. We are 
sorry that even its name can no longer be found in the 
most recent atlas to which we have referred. The army 
of the invaders was welcomed or acquiesced in by the 
Government, and it marched towards Malaga. But 
here resistance upon the part of the Socialists disap- 
peared like snow in a spring thaw. There was said 
to be various reasons for the collapse of the revolution. 
First, Stichel felt that while his party might resist the 
powers of Campania, they could not hope to make way 
against the combined resources of Europe. Others 
shrewdly suspected that Stichel had squared some of 
the military authorities of Campania, which accounted 
for at any rate the temporary success of his revolution, 
but that he could not buy thesegreat Powers. Others 
thought that the real object of the Socialists had not 
been to alter laws, but to change the distribution of 
property ; and that as in this light-fingered fortnight 
of loot they had succeeded in doing that to a con- 
siderable extent, they were content to retire to their 
own houses and let the revolution alone. 

Whatever the reason was, the combined army marched 
into Malaga without meeting anyre8btance,and without, 
as the page of history puts it, " striking a blow." The 
three generals commanding the combined army — ^for 
each of the countries had to have a general, of course — 
waited upon the King. He received them in full 
military costume, as if he were at the head of a conquer- 
ing nation ; and after some most amiable and dignified 
expressions of respect and affection upon both sides, 
he invited the generals and some of their subordinates 
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to lundi, and the apeeches whidi were delivered after 
the State lundteon — which were in variouB languages, of 
course — were in the best style of postprandial oratory. 

So the Riddar House was closed, and if it is not too 
trivial an expression to use with regard to such august 
personages, the nobles were at a "loose end." The 
people^B house was put an end to, and general and bje 
elections ceased to trouble the people, aod to spread 
useful money amongst election ageaata. 

In answer to the protest, and the suggestion that 
when order was restored the troops should be with- 
drawn, a most polite answer was given by the Powers. 
They proposed, they said, to appoint an advisory 
Committee to assist the King in the administration of 
Campania ; and they also propoeed to leave a certain 
number of troops in the town of Malaga to make it 
certain that peace should be maintained. Hie other 
troops would undoubtedly be withdrawn ; and so it 
was that all the power passed out of the hands of the 
King, for, of course, the advisory Committee, with the 
troops behind them, governed the country, and Cam- 
pania as an independent State was no more. 

So much, then, for history. We have still some- 
thing, although only a word, to say about some per- 
sonages in private biography. 

The King had been guaranteed his salary, and 
pressed his suit upon Madame Cotoni. But although 
she was now free to marry again if she chose — and even 
the empty title of queen is an attraction to a woman — 
her reputation as a singer weighed with her, and she 
went to America to fulfil her engagement. In New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago her e 
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was plienomenal. America is the home of advertise- 
ment, and her agent, in an interview with a gentleman 
of the Press who caught him in the chaos of luggage in 
the shed at the wharf at New York, dropped a hint 
that Madame, who had been unhappily married, was 
now the fiancee of a king, and in that free and demo- 
cratic country, where even their women worship Eng- 
lish noblemen, her vogue was assured. She had never 
sung better, it is true, and of course she deserved her 
reputation. It was such a successful tour that she 
was more than a year in America, and when she re- 
turned to Malaga the King was suffering from lum- 
bago, which prevented him moving with the aplomb 
which was his wont; and it was then that Dr. Fried- 
lander, who had produced another great work upon 
" Temperament," and had been offered the position of 
Professor of Philosophy at Jena, took a somewhat 
mean advantage of the lumbagoed king, and won the 
widow. It is now several years since Madame Cotoni 
retired from the stage. But she adorns and delights 
a circle of friends in the capital of Prussia, where the 
Professor reaps the fruit of pragmatical philosophy, 
and has found his marriage to be a true marriage, 
because it has been good. 

Stichel had the good sense, when the bladders of his 
ambition upon which he floated were pricked, and the 
air of vuiity had oozed out, and he sunk from a leader 
of men into a quite unimportant person — to go back 
to his shoemaking. His revolutions were still remem- 
bered, and advertised his shoes. So we hope he was 
successful in acquiring that "private property" which, 
according to him and Prudbomme, was " theft." But we 
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have something better to report of him. He had come 
to the coDclusioD that however adorable the Countess 
Clementine was — 

" If she be not fair for me, 
What care 1 how fair she be." 

And that, no doubt, is a counsel of wisdom. When he 
had persuaded himself of this he returned to his old 
allegiance, and giving way to prejudices be consented 
to being married ; and we have every reason to believe 
that, notwithstanding the untoward beginning of their 
relations and the death of the firBt-bom, Uiey lived as 
happy as a man and wife can expect to live, and that 
is as ^ as any truthful story can go into the uncertain 
future. 

The Prime Minister, when there was no longer any 
need for a minister at all, resigned with brevity and 
dignity, and he returned to his country house, where, 
although he was sometimes known to smile, he was 
very seldom known to speak, so that people thought 
the diplomatic habit was growing upon him. 

But some men, like the nine-lived cat, always fall 
on their feet. Poetical justice might easily when it 
had in Campania raised Dr. Ferguson to the giddy 
height which we have seen him occupy with a cool 
head — might quite well, after the great change in the 
country, have relegated him again to the obscurity 
from which he had so glitteringly emerged. That, 
no doubt, would have been a justice which could have 
been acquiesced in by his enemies and would have 
delighted his friends. But no! with equal caprice 
fortune again adopted him. One of the great Powers 
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had, through the difficulties and jealousies vhich always 
exist when an appointment has to be made, no easy 
task in finding a. man who could safely fill the office 
of one of the advisers to the King. The advisory 
Committee was, of course, to rule the country under 
instructions from the countries that the then mem- 
bers represented. Now, to the surprise of all, Dr. 
Ferguson was appointed to act upon the advisory 
Committee, so that some felt that he, an alien, was 
the only person in all Campania that had actually 
gained by the revolution and the changes in the 
constitution. 

It was an important function, no doubt, that he 
had now to discharge, and it is probable that if he 
gave satisfaction to the home Government his posi- 
tion as a diplomatist was assured. He had every 
reason, therefore, to congratulate himself. 

But what he did congratulate himself most upon 
was that he had now a true, loving woman for a wife. 
Prince Otto had so far got over his jealousy as to act 
as what the English call best man, when the Right 
Hon. Robert von Ferguson was married to the Countess 
Clementine. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

A DISCREPANT WORLD 
Price 6*. 

"Ad easy, cultivated picture, drawn with shrewdness and 
humour, of the society of the Scotch town of Gaythom, its 
gossip, its characters, and its politics, knit together with a 
love-story." — TJu Tiuus. 

"This book is really good. There is observation, wit, 
humour, and wisdom, there are sketches of character done 
with peculiar nicety, and there is over all an air of ease, 
nothing of the laboured. ... To sotne the book may appear 
old-foshiooed ; but it is old-fashioned in the best sense."— 
TMe Saturday Review. 

" The author suggests a gentle scholar with a nice literary 
taste, with a real sense of character, a pleasant humour, a 
wide sympathy, but with none of the stronger feelings which 
ensures appreciation of the more powerful forces of life. . . . 
The careftil work makes 'A Discrepant World' most excellent 
reading." — Wtslminster Gaietit. 

"There is a charm of style about it that is unusual. No 
attempt at 'line writing' is apparent, but there is a subtle 
humour and a fascinating quaintness running through it that 
steal upon the reader almost unawares and captivates his 
judgment even as much as his fancy. It also discloses rare 
insight into human nature, and Scotch human nature particu- 
larly, that is very interesting. . . . There is no doubt about 
the literary merit or the sense of values which it exhibits. 
It is a good book for any season, but especially for summer, 
not because it is light reading in the frivolous sense of the 
term, but because it can be enjoyed without fatigue and is 
in convenient compass for the traveller. It is bright, whole- 
•ome, and improving." — TMt Boston (Mast.) Transcr^t, 
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" ' A Discrepant World ' is a cultured and finished piece of 
work charnuoglj written and full of observations of man' 
kind. . . . The book admirably combines pathos and humour, 
and contains a good deal of human nature." — Scoltman, 

"The doings of the people of Gaythom . . . are told with 
much literary charm and grace of style by an author who 
chooses to remain anonymous."— rA« Ulerary World. 

" The author of ' Through Spectacles of Feeling ' and ' The 
Haggard Side' commands an attentive reading as one who 
possesses an admirable literary style and powers of humour 
and pathos that lend charm to all that he writes. 'The 
Discrepant World ' has an origiriality in form and manner 
which are alone sufficient to make it acceptable to the jaded 
reader of novels."— 7i*« Court Journal. 

"The author of this little novel is free from the conceits 
of the Kailyard School, though possessing just enough of its 
pawky humour. We feel that the people who populate 'the 
Discrepant World ' are real people who are evidently the 
creation of an author with an outlook on life as sound at it 
is amiable." — Tki BytUmder. 

" A story of unusual literary merit. ... It is, however, not 
by its story that this book channs us, it is by the admirable 
manner of its presentation, the simple, unforced portraiture 
of diverse people, the pleasant literary style, and the wit and 
humour which irradiate the whole ; though there is tragedy 
in the essay, it is not given with any of the luiid particularity 
of melodrama — reticence is, indeed, one of the best qualities 
which the writer of fiction can possess. Altogether it is a 
delightful book, over which we should like to linger, a book 
that, quite unlike ' Cranford,' yet possesses something of the 
same charm which differentiates Mrs. Gaskell's masterpiece 
from the rest of her writings."- /"A* Datfy TtUgrapk, 

"The local atmosphere is wholly admirable."— rA< Oullook. 

"There is good humanisation and modest wit in this 
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nartBtive, but it would seem to carry an undue weight of 
gloain.'' — Record Herald, CkUago. 

" ' A Discrepant World ' possesses many of the merits which 
distinguished 'Through Spectacles of Feeling.' There is the 
same kindly sympathy, the same neatly-finished pictures of 
men and manners, and the same graceful and unadorned 
style. . . . Other characters, such as the Scotch dressmaker, 
the young engineer, and the village simple, exhibit the diversi- 
fied power of the author." — Tlu Daily News. 

"There is much here that merits the term distinction, both 
as to matter and style. . . . Altogether a book of strongly 
human interest and with a distinctive literary quality of charm 
and style."— -Bn'/wA Congregaiionalist. 

"* A Discrepant World' possesses a considerable amount of 
charm. . . . But the writing is unaffected and is adorned with 
shrewd observation, genial cynicism, and refreshing humour." 
— The Manckeiter Courier. 

"It is a curious little book charmingly written." — New York 

" It will not be to the taste of lovers of florid sensationalism, 
but I confess that it makes me ask, like Oliver Twist, for more 
from a writer whose anonymity might well be discarded." — Tie 
Ladys Pictorial, 

"The writer's sense of bumotir and shrewd wisdom make 
the stories most entertaining reading. . . . But the whole 
volume is bristling with humorous and clever particulars and 
is intensely enjoyable." — The Perthshire Courier. 

"'A Discrepant World,' by the author of 'Through Spec- 
tacles of Feeling,' whose previous work has attracted consider- 
able notice, is a novel as it were in an undertone. . . . The 
Provost is especially attractive, but all the people in the story 
are alive. . . . Sober readers will find 'A Discrepant World' 
a book to be read with enjoyment." — The Triiune. 
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"'A Discrepant World 'is a wortc of true art. It is lc«pt in 
low tones throughout, but its sincerity is fiur more effective than 
if the author had exhausted the resources of the English 
language in painting his shadows deeper or his humours more 
golden. The story is a simple excerpt from village life. . . . 
Its tragedy is inevitable, its pathos is sure, its humour is sound, 
and we may anticipate with confidence and pleasure another 
such work from the same pen." — Dundte Advertiser. 

" Whoever the writer may be he has the indefinable toach 
which we generally call ' charm.' . . . The whole book is de- 
lightful. The author's leisureliness of method and his quiet 
disposition of outstanding quaintiKsses in the characters of 
the persons of his drama add to the delight."— r^t Liverpool 
Daily Post and Merairy. 

"The effective language, power of observation, and subtle 
humour found in his other work are brought into use in his 
new story, 'A Discrepant World,' with excellent results." — 
Britiih Western News- 

"There is a sureness of touch and a naturalness about this 
part of the book which give it a peculiarly pleasing flavour, 
while at the same time emphasising the writer's literary ability 
and keen observations of life. . . . Tragedy, pathos, humour, 
and satire all mingle in the story, which will be read with 
genuine interest if for nothing else but its expert dehneation 
of Scottish character."— T"** Glasgov HeraJd. 

"The portraits of the various characters are drawn mth 
a living fidelity which alone makes the book worth reading." — 
Madame. 

" The author has a keen eye for the propensities of Provosts 
and Bulies, and is rather more expert at such thumb-nail 
portraits than at narrative constructbn upon a large scale." — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

"But the real and undoubted cbann of the book lies in its 
lingling satire, humour, and pathos. The author has a 
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keen ioaigfat into human nature and wielda a graphic and 
incisive pen." — The Aberdten Free Prets. 

" There is little plot in the story, but the whole atmosphem 
is one of chann."— S'ow/AjJflr/ Gttardicm. 

" The writing is above the average, the feeling is true, the 
perception shrewd and direct; therefore the anonymous 
author may be congratulated on his new departure. We found 
ourselves reading it with a real, if a sober, interest, and reflect- 
ing at the same time upon tlie dignified level to which such 
philosophical observations of men and women, unhampered 
by driving a furious plot, may attain." — The Illustrated London 

"It is good comedy from the point of view of an onlooker, 
but so intermixed with tragic incidents that but for the author's 
humorous treatment tragedy must have gained the upper 
hand. . . . Thestorythroughoutisentertaining."— 7'Af5A^^/rf 
TeUgrt;^. 
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By THE SAME AUTHOR 

THROUGH SPECTACLES 

OF FEELING 

PriM 5b. 

" Each story is a finished little study in itself^ and the 
writer's sense of humour and shrewd, kindly wisdoo) make 
them all enjoyable." — Th» Times. 

" All are gracefully written and have the chaim of writing 
not tainted by literary professionalism." — Th4 Seotsmem. 

"'Through Spectacles of Feeling' is a dear little book of 
sketches and essays saved from sentimentality and over- 
blurring or iQse-tinting of the spectacles by the genial vein 
of humour which was noticeable in the earlier works of this 
author. The story of the mongrel cut who was always kept 
'on the lead' by the poor old maid who thought him'so 
valuable is extraordinarily pathetic. . . . For desultory read- 
ing of a pleasant and cultivated kind the little book may 
cordially be recommended,"— J/, /(Wjwj"* Gaaette. 

" The author has succeeded in prodacing a volume notable 
for quiet strength and direct appeal. Althoi^h the writer 
has evidently been anxious not to overload his stories with 
literary decorations, a reader sensitive to the charms of skilliil 
phrasing will not fail to find in 'Through Spectacles of 
Feeling' reasons for enjoying himself, for in its pages there 
are many neat and telling expressions, as well as signs to show 
that the author is accustomed to watch men and women with 
very keen eyes." — Tfe Zjierary World. 

" They are very pleasant reading, being marked by a good 
deal of originality and artistic power." — Examiner. 
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"The gem among these stories is the one entitled 'Second 
Sight,'" — Lttds Mercury. 

" The book is one which may be taken up for half-an-houi's 
refreshing reading at any time." — Shfffield Teltgrapk. 

"The same sureness of touch, the same naturalness that 
are evident in 'Times and Days' and in 'The Haggard Side' 
are felt in the new collection. ... It is a rare talent that is 
able to discover for artistic use the meaning of the common- 
place, but given of the gods is the power to participate in 
suffering with undoubted sympathy and still to point out 
without exaggeration or sentiment the lesson of the suffering. 
The author of 'Through Spectacles of Feeling' has this en- 
dowment to a marked degree." — Chicago E-vening Post. 

"There is an indescribable charm about these essays. They 
are the work of a philosopher who possesses the gift of writing 
gracefully and suggestively. We may further add that flashes 
of humour light up nearly every page. This book will be read 
with real pleasure by all cultured minds, for it displays ripe 
knowledge of human nature which is at once simple and pro- 
found." — Meihodiit Timts. 

" There is a grace and terseness of expression manifested 
in this work which will recommend it to readers."— ArwHw^Aawi 
Poi/. 

"Both stories and essays show the quiet humour and 
severely simple style, yet bear unmistakably the marks of 
culture, literary ability, and keen observation of life." — Toronto 
Globe. 

" A pleasant hour may be passed in the company of ' Through 
Spectacles of Feeling.'" — Liverpool Courier. 

" They are crisp, suggestive, tinged by a genial philosophy, 
the product of a cultured mind (rained to observation. His 
forte seems to be in the tragic and pathetic. The sketches 
one remembers best, like ' The Foundling,' ' The Brandy 
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Cove,' or ' Hard as Nails,' have all inMipportably sad endings, 
in which the feeling of overwhelming pathos is not due to asij 
'working up" of the situation, but to sheer legitimate power," — 
Dundee Advertiser. 

"A number of thoughtful and frequently amusing essays 
upon men and matters. The writer has a keen insight iato 
human nature, more than ordinary powers of satire, and, if 
frequently cynical, is capable of expressing real sentiment 
and emotion. Laughter and tears chase one another in its 
perusal. ... It abounds with humour and philosophy." — 
Yorkshire Post. 

" The stories are characterised by a quiet and subtle humour, 
show a remaricable insight into the provincial Scottish char- 
acter, and are strongly suggestive of the types employed by- 
Mrs. GaskelL'— CAiraj^o Daily News. 

"The author observes keenly and feels correctly, presents 
character by touches which are often masterly, and, having aa 
admirable sense of humour, has, of course, the sense of pathos 
likewise. There is not a thing in the book which is not worth 
reading and reading again." — Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

"It is a great pleasure to tell of the charm that lurks in 
these essays collected under the common title, 'Through 
Spectacles of Feeling.' " — Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury. 

"The best of these stories, such as 'Towsie,' 'The Foundling,' 
'The Brandy Cove,' and * Captain Jones,' have a quiet darm 
of their own, but none of them approaches in power such stories 
as 'Guilty' id 'The Haggard Side,' and few of them are 
as good as half-a-dozen in that remarkable volume.'' — Vogtu, 
New York. 

"The writer of these sketches has already earned lame by 
former literary effort, and his latest work wA\ undoubtedly have 
a hearty greeting.* — Dundee Courier, 

" Essays mostly in fiction, simply told, but full of unstrained 
pathos and humour." — Ra^d Review. 
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"All equally good and well written. We can honestly say 
that the book is worth reading."— ^rir/u/ Times. 

"The writer has a wide knowledge of human nature, a 
gift of sketching character with deftness and precbion, a 
keen sense of humour, and a turn for gentle raillery and 
sly sarcasm that gives point and pungency to most of his 
Xalts."— Aberdeen Free Press. 

"The word 'feeling' is the right one to use in describing 
these short stories, pathos is the note in them all. If the 
words were not overdone we should call them truly ' touching ' 

tales," — iVesiem Morning News. 

" ' Through Spectacles of Feeling ' is the title of a collection 
of charming short stories and sketches by the anonymous 
author of Times and l>B.ys."'—NoUin^am Guardian. 
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NONE so PRETTY 



"There is a certain quiet chann about this story which 
renders it very pleasant reading after a course of raucous 
fiction. The author tells his tale in a cahn leisurely fuhion." 
— Saturday RevUvi. 

" ' None so Pretty ' is not an ordinary novel, and that is juat 
why it should be read." — Gkugovf Htrald. 

"It is a pleasure to come across a story so delicate, so 
refined, and so self-respecting at this anonymous story of 
emotions. . . . The story, in short, is the work of one who 
has reflected upon life, and has much to say that may be 
listened to with profit by even the sophisticated clients of 
the more highly coloured and fashionable forms of fiction." — 
T/u Daiiy TtUgraph. 



" The book is rich not only in its literary charm but also in 
philosophy." — 73« Soutkport Guardian. 

"The stoiy is entertainitig and readable, though rather too 
long drawn out — because of the author's undoubted charm of 
style and \i!imtaa,j"^Bystaitdtr. 

"It is a book of striking charm, the work of a cultured mind, 
that sees deeply into the little events of life, which realises the 
place emotions are bound to occupy in the strange conflict of 
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s and counter-motives. Of his last book ' A Discrepant 
World,' we had to praise especially the subtle charm and the 
quiet dignity and leisurelineas of the writing. These high 
qualities are even more evident in the present work, and for 
that reason we give it a warm welcome- — Liverpool Daily Post, 
and Mercury, 

"The same unusual sense of power which made 'The 
Discrepant World' and ' Through Spectacles of Feeling' such 
notable books is present in a new book by the same anony- 
mous author — ' None so Pretiy,' though, perhaps, not quite 
so markedly as in the former works meniioned." — Dundee 
Advertiser. 

"There is a pleasant flavour of a style that belongs to a 
cultivated mind, easy manners, and an equable disposition." — 
Liverpool Courier. 

"The book before us is as delightfiil as its predecessors 
would lead one to expect This thoughtful and deftly-woven 
story comes as a pleasant reminder that there is still poetry in 
life. There is much shrewd observation in the book and much 
quiet wit, and the cultured ease of the writer lends an additional 
charm to its pages. The author has a sure eye for the things 
which matter, and the main details are never obscured by over- 
elaboration." — The Academy. 

" This is not a sensational story but one that is so delicate 
and refined, and the writer has provided us with reading which 
might well be copied by many of the well-known authors of 
fiction."— iiw* and News Trades GaaetU. 

" The author has, however, kindly instincts, and an apprecia- 
tion of nature ; he also traces the emotions of these two people 
with care and zest." — The Tribune. 

" The author has a pleasant way with bim, and bis dialogue 
particularly is true and often humorous." — Tie Times. 
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"ApKit from the plot the woik abounds in deremess, and 
readers who were attracted by ' A Discrepant World ' will find 
the later work no less entertaining." — Sheffitld Daily Teltgr^k. 

"A first-rate story. The people, in a word, are profoundly ' 
human, tuned to no heroic pitch, except when circumstances 
turns the peg and rouses them." — 7** Skttck. 
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